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PREFACE. 


Finding, on mv arrival in England, that cnnosity was quite alive 
to every thing conneeted with Persia, I was induec'd to publish the 
Memoranda which I had already made on that country ; more imme- 
diately as I found that 1 had been fortunate enough to ascertain some 
tacts, Avhich had escaped the research ol other travelUrs. In this, I 
allude more particidarly to the sculptures and ruins of Sliapow ; lor 
although my account of them is on a very reduced scale, yet 1 ho[)e 
that I have said (‘nough to direct the attention of abh r jjersons than 
myself to the investigation ol' a new and curious subject. 

Impi'rfect as my journal may be, it will, 1 hope, bir found suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to serve as a link in the chain of information on 
Persia, until something more satisfactory .shall be produced; and it 
claims no other merit than that of having been written on the vi ry spots, 
and under the immediate circumstances, which 1 have attiMiipfcd to 
describe. Having confined my.self, Avith very few excejitions, to the 
relation of Avhat I saAv and heard, it Avill be found unadulterated by 
partiality to any particular system, and unbiassed by the Avritings and 
dissertations of other imai. W ritten in the midst of a thousand cares, 
it claims CAaTV spc'cies of indulgence. 
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I’ho tilin' of niy iibsi'iico from England comprehends a spac'^ ■ ■ 
little more than two years. — On the 'J7th of Oct. 1807, I sailed (ro.. 
Portsmouth with Sir IIarioim) Jonks, Bart. K. C. His Maj('M!ys 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pk'nipotc'ntiary to the Court of 
Persia, in 11. M. S. Snpp/ihr, Ca])tain OF.oiicr. Daviks; after having 
touched at Madeira and at the. Cape of (iood Hope, we reached 
Bombay on the 26‘th of April, 1808: owing to some political arrange- 
ments wc did not (juit Bombay till the I'ith Scjitember. We arrived at 
Bushirc on the i3th October, and proceeded towards the Persian 
capital on the 13th December. 11. M. Mission reached Teheran on the 
14th February, 180.0: on the 12th March tlu* jirelirninary treaty was 
signed between Sir Harforo Jonfs and the Pi'rsian Plenipoti'n- 
tiaries : and on the 7lh May 1 quitted with Mi kza Anu f 

Hass AN, the King of Persia’s Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of 
London, with whom 1 ri'aclu'd Smyrna on the 7th SeptembiT, and em- 
barked there on board H. M. S. Success, Captain Ayscough. Having 
at Malta changed the (SViccc.s.s- for H. M. S. Formidable, we finally reached 
Plymouth on the 2.')th Novcmbi'r, 1809. 

1 should be wanting in gratitude, if I did not here express the 
obligations which I owe to my fellow traveller, Mirza Arul Hassan, 
the late Persian Envoy Extraordinary, fiir much information on sub- 
jects relating to his own country, and for all the facilities of acquiring 
his language, which his communicative and amiable disposition afforded 
me. As this personage was distinguislied, during his stay in England, 
by attentions more marked and continued than, perhaps, Avere ever 
paid to any foreigner, 1 have conceived that I should not trespass too 
much on the patience of my readers by inserting a sketch of his life 


* See Chapter XII. p. 2S0-3, 
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1 feel at least that it will prove very acceptable to those who have 
shown him, as a stranirer, so much friendship juid hospitality. 

In my naiTative 1 have conlined myself to relate our procieedings 
from the time we lelt Bombay to niy arrival at Constantinople. The 
sea voyages, fixan England to India, and from Constantinojde to 
England, art' too well known to require any thing more to be written 
about tlicm. 

The engravings that arc inserUxl are made fioni drawings which I 
took on the spot ; they are done in a slight inannei’, and therefore are 
more- intended to give general ideas, than U) enter into any nicety 
of detail. 

For the map from Bitshire to Teheran I am indebted to my friend 
Captain Jamks Sirrii ri; land, of the Btnnbay army; and for the 
general one of the countries, through which my route carried me, I 
must here return my thanks to Major Re nnf.ll, who lias funiisbed me 
with this valuable document, and who has kindly assisted me in this, as 
well as on other occasions Avhen I found myself deficient, with his 
advice and information. 'I'lie map from Teheran to Amasia is the result 
of my own observation, corrected by the same masterly hand. Jt ter- 
minates at Amasia, bc'caiisc' my journey from that place to Constanti- 
nople was pt rforined as nmeli by niglit as it was by day, and prosecuted 
with too great spcfxl to permit me tf> obs€!rve with accuracy. Besides 
which, in Turkey, where the people arc much more jealous and watchful 
of travellers than in Persia, I found that I could not make my remarks 
so much at my ease as I wished, although assisted by the disguise of a 
Persian dress. The courses and distances, noted in the journal, are only 
to be regarded as a kind of dead reckoning, subji'ct to correction by the 
application of latitudes in certain places, and of approximated posi- 
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tions in others ; and, in all, bv allowances for the intlexions ami 
inequaliti(;s of the roads. 

J am indebted to Messrs. Jukls and Bruck, of the Bombay 
.servict!, for tlu^ information which they furnished me whilst I avus in 
Persia, and 1 have not failed to make my acknowledgments, wherever 
such information has been inserted. 

But I must, in particular, express my gratitude to Mr. Robeui 
Hakky Tnolis, for the kindni'ss Avith Avhich he offered to correct and 
arrangt^ my memoranda, and jn i'parc my journals for the press.*' 

1 beg leave' to repeat that this vohmie is meant merely as provi- 
sional, and that 1 am far from rntertaining the jAicsumption that it 
will class Avith tlu' valuable' pages of Chardin, Jn: Brun, Uanwav, 
Niebuhr, or Olivibii. It is to be expected, that the extensive com- 
munication that Avill bi' ope'netl Avith I'ersia, in consequence of our lat(' 
political transactions Avith its court, Avill throAv tlu' Avholc exti'iit of 
that very inh'rcsting part of the globe under our cognizance': and that, 
among other subjects of inquiry, its numerous aiitiejuitie's, Avhich have 
as yet. been but impcrl'cctly exploix'd, Avill throw ncAv lights upon its 
ancient history, manners, religion, and language. 


^ The Editor is furtlier responsihlt* for the account of the pirates, and of Shapour ; and 
for the notes, except those Mitliia inverted commas, >> hich arc taken from MSS. of Mr. 
Mori£r. 
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T) IFi history of P('rsia from the death of Nadir Shah to the 
accession of th(' present Kino-, comprehending a period of fifty-one 
y(‘ars. pn'sents little else than a catalogue of th(‘ names of tyrants 
and usurpers, ajid a succession of murders, trcaclu'rics and scenes 
of misery. 

After the assassination of Nadik, one of the most formidable of 
the comp('titors for the vacant throne, was Ma noM cn Hassan 
Khan, the head of the Cadjav tribe, and a ])erson of higli rank 
among the nobles of Shah Thamas, the last king of the Sr.iu'i race.*" 


* The Cadjars, according (o Oi.ivit it, are a tribe of Turkish origin, who look refuge 
in Persia under tlie reign of Shah Auiias I. aiut received there the name of Cadjars or 
fugitives. See Post F, II, ii. If)8. The historians of Nadiu Shah mention (as one of the 
chiefs of that tribe, in the time of Shah Tahmas,) I’uttih Ai,i Khan. ()i,i vif-ii states 
that in he was nominati-d to the government of Muzanderan ; and that, wtien Naoir 
Shah assumed the crown, he resisterl bis anthority, was defealeii and killed. In .Ioni-.s’u 
Nadir, lib. i. c. xi. there appears a Fftiiam Khan, whose history accords better with the 
allusion in the text, p. 212, Conijiare the Phatah Khan of Hell, vol. i. and Fhasea’r 
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Mahomed Hassan Khan had several sons: Hossein Kooli 
Khan, the eldest, was lather to the present King of Persia, and 
was killed in a battle with ihi' Turcomans : Ac. a Mahomed Khan, the 
second son, was the inimediato predecessor of his nephew on the 
throne. 

Mahomed Hassan Khan had not long assumed the crown, when 
he was opposed by Kerim Khan, a native oi' Courdistan; who, 
under pretence of protecting the rights of Ismael,* a lineal descen- 
dant of the Seei'i family, and then a child, secured to liimself so large 
a ^are of influence and authority in the state, that he very .soon 
supplanted virtually the pageant that he had erected ; and, while he 
still concealed his ambition under the name of I'akeel or Regent, exer- 
cised all the real powers of the sovereign of Persia. The birth of 
Kerim Khan was obscure; but the habits of his early years qualified 
him for the times in which he lived, and the destiny to which he 


Nadik SuAii, p. 89. His eldest son was Mahomed Hassan Khan, whose pretensions 
and rise and fall arc stated fiillj^ by Olivier, vol. vi. 13-17-82, and whose history, (under 
his various names cFBaba Khan, Mumtaz Khan, Fultra Alla Khan, &c.) is noticed 
in Franklin, p. 299. Ives, p. 220. Foster, vol. ii. 199. Tooke’s Catherine, ii. 60. 
Scott Waring, &c. &c. 

* I«MA£L was said by hk first patron, Aia Merdatt Khan Backtyari, to be the son 
of Sevb Moustapha, Ijy a daughter of Shah Hussein. Olivier, vi. 2L He was the 
pageant recognised by three several competitors; he was first proclaimed King by A li 
Meroan, again in 1756, by Kerim ; and a third time, in the same year, by Mahomed 
Ha8«an, who, like his imanediate rivals, and like Nadir, still in his first successes pro* 
fessed biflisaM' to be the slave of the rightful monardL 
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aspired. His family, indeed, was a low branch of an obscure tribe in 
Courdistan, that of the Zunds, from which his dynasty has been deno> 
minatcd ; and his profession was the single occupation of all his coun- 
trymen, robbery,* wliich, when it thus becomes a national object, loses 
in reputation all its grossness. Here he acquired the talents and 
liardiliood of a soldier; and was renowned for an cfl'ectual spirit of 
enterprise, and for great personal skill in the exercise of the sword, a 
qualification of much value among his people. The long revolutions 
of Persia called forth every talent and every passion ; and the hopes of 
Kerim Khan were excited by the partial successes of others, and 
by the consciousness of his own resources. He entered the field ; and 
eventually overcame Mahomed Hassav Khan, his principal compe- 
titor, who fled and was killed in Mazanderan. The conqueror having 
seized and confined the children of his rival, proceiided to quell the 
several inferior chiefs, who, in their turns, had aspired to the succes- 
sion. His superior activity and talents finally secured the dominion : 
and having, in 1755, settled at Shiraz, he made that city the seat of 
his government. He beautified it by many public buildings, both of 
use and luxury ; and their present state attests the solid magnifictmee of 
his taste. His memory is much lamented in Persia ; ;ih his reign, a 
reign of dissipation and splendor, was congenial to the ('haracter of the 
people. In his time prostitutes were publicly protected ; tluar calling was 
classed among the professions ; and the chi<d’, or representative, of tiicir 


* “ He made no scruple of avowing that in his youth he pursued the occupation of a 
robber ; and that his fore teeth had been demoliidied by the kick of an ass which he 
bad stolen and was carrying off.” Foster’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 241. 
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numbers, attended by all the state and parade of the most respected 
of the Khans and Mirzas, used daily to stand before the Sovereign at 
his Durbar. 

On the 13th of March, 1779* Kkium Kir an died a natural death, 
an extraordinary occurrence in the modern hislory of Persia, having 
reigned (according to the different dates assigned to his accession, 
from the deaths of dift'erent competitors) from nineteen to thirty years. 
From the fall of Mahomed Hassan Khan flic better epoch, his 
conqueror lived nineteen years, with almost undisputed authority. 

After his death all was again in confusion; and the kingdom pre- 
sented a renewal of blood and usurjiation. It is scarcely necessary to 
state the short-lived struggles of his successors : their very names have 
ceased to interest us. It is sufficient therefore to add, that his sons 
and brothers, and other relatives, attacked each otlu'r for fourteen years 
aft(*r his death; till the fortunes of the whole family were finally over- 
whelmed ill tlu! defeat of Loon' Ali Khan, the last and greatest of 
these claimants ; and the dominion was transferred, in the year 1794, 
to his conqueror, Aoa Mahomed Kii.vn, of the jiresent royal race 
of Persia. 

In latter years, during the war between the East India Company 
and 'Fieroo 8 a in, under the administration of the Marquis Welles- 
ley, the political relations of England and Persia wen^ renewed. An 
cmlnissy, Avhich Tieeoo sent to Eatteh Ali Shah, the present King 
of Persia, Avas followed soon after by a rival mission, Avhich the Indian 
government confided to the care of Me, he de Ali Khan, a man of 
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Persian extraction. In the mean time, indeed, Tippoo was killed; 
and his death left us in possession of the IVrsian councils. After this 
Captain Malcolm, in the jcar 1801, was sent 1o solicit the alliance 
of Persia against Zlmaun Shah, King of’ the Afgham. That gen~ 
tkanan concluded a treaty,* by which it was stipulated that Persia 
should attack Khornmvi and the A fghan States, and that we should 
contribute our assistance in tin* expcnces of the war. 'J’hc King of 
Persia carried his arms into Khorassan, and conquered that province. 

'J'he mission of Cajitain Malcolm was returned by one from 
the King ol' Persia to the Indian Government. IIa.iee Kelil 
Kua^ was sent as the embassador, but unfortunately ho Avas killed in 
a i'ray at Bonihai/, as he Avas attempting to quell a disturbance Ix*- 
tween his servants and stime Indians. 'I'o explain this untoAvard (went, 
INlr. Lovet’i, a gentleman in the Bengal civil service, Avas dispatched; 
but he proceeded no further Avith his mission than to Biishirc, and de- 
livered it over to Mr. Manestv, the East India Company's Resident 
at Bussorah. Another embassy AA%aK noAv sent from the Persian Court : 
and Mahomed Nebee Khan, the EnA^oy appointed, luckily reached 
Calcutta Avithout any accident. 

Some time after, French agents were traced into Persia, and the 
vieAvs of France begun to be suspected. Monsieur Jouannin, an 
intelligent Frenchman, succeeded in getting the Persian Court to send 
a mission to BuoNAPAurf:. The Envoy, by name Mirza Reoa, 
Avent from Persia in 1806; and concluded a treaty with France at 


* The treaty forms the Ajipeudix to (Jeneral Malcolm’s Political History of India, 
p. 633-549. 5 
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Finkinstein, in May 1807. On his return, a large embassy, confided 
to General Gardanne, was sent from France to Persia: this gav« 
rise to the mission of Sir Harford Jones, who, arriving at Bombay 
in April 1808, found that Brigadier-General Malcolm h.id been pre- 
viously sent by the Governor-General to Persia. General Malcolm 
having failed of success. Sir Harford Jones proceeded. 
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CITAR 1. 

JiOMBAV JO BUSiniVE. 

DLPAUTCKr, •fKOM lt()!\H!AV 1 A N I) Ol <;i'Zr.RAl’ COAST OV W F. K* 

i;an — HA i,()(K'{ri',s — r, n ik a n cr. oi- 'j itr, cim-ph of peksia — 

IMAI7M OF MUSCAT: Ills II.KF.T — SOUNDJNOS IN TUK C.ULPH — 

BUSHICE — VISIT OF THE SHEIK — I.ANHINO IN PKKSIA. 

On the ()tii of Scpieinbcr i8{)8, when Ills Majesty s Mission to the 
court oi'Telitran was still at li(>iiih(ii/,i\\v Jaivoy ext laonh nary. Sir IIai;- 
roiuj Jon I'.s, reci'ived (lisj)atches from tiic (/overnor-neneral at Calrntln^ 
which (leterinined him to proeeeii iniinediately to I’ersia. 'I'iie, esta- 
hiishment of the mission had lieen clian<i;('d since, our arrival in India , 
Major fi. F. Smith, who left Kni»;land as |>ul)!ie S»'cretary, on landin':; 
at this settlement proceed(‘d to Ht.noau; and thf‘ duties ol Secn*- 
tary of the Legation were annexi’d to those, which, as private secre- 
tary to the Knvoy, I had originally ilischarged. J'he suite was aug- 
mented at lioi/ihay by IVIr. Thomas iJr.NBY Siif.imhan, and Captaii;, 
.Iamiis Supfi I rtan i>, sevi'rally of thceivd and military cstalihshimTits 
of that presidency, by Cornel IJr.Miv M'luiax k, of the Madras ch- 
valry, commander ol the body guard ; and was .‘• iibsc()uently joined by 
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I^ifiilcnaDl IF.ArKt.It, ot Ihc Madras cavalrv, and Mr. Campdkli, 
suraron to tlic mission. Brsulrs tlirro Eiiro|H'an and sonic Indian ser- 
\;uits, the Fiivoy carried 'v.isliennen aiul tailors, tiiid some artificers, as 
ciirpenteis, blacksmiths, aiul lock.sinilh,s. 

On (lie I'itli Sept. Sir IIakpoi;!) Joni.s, accoiiijianied by IVlr. Siin- 
itii)A\ :mdm\seir, embtirki'd on board liis Ma]est\’s f’riii;ate Naride, 
Captain OoiiLii.ri ; C;ipt. Serii i. ki.a M) and Mr. Willock went in 
the Sapphire, Capt. D.vvts: and the 11. C. cm izer -S'////iA carried t lie 
Ik-rsian secretarv, i^e. 'I'lie Ooicrnoi ol’ liowhai/ drew out l.lie troojis 
ot t lie rarrison to salute the l anoy on liis einbarkiitioii ; they ton ned 
a Itine li'oni the <;ov('nim<'iit-hou.s(' to the ('iitraiice of the dock-yard ; 
and as Ih' passi'd tlie troops prc.si'ntcd tirnis, and (he music jilayed 
“ (lod sa\e th(' Kiiia.” A s.ahite ot fifteen runs was fired on his 
<|nitling the shore, and ivas answered by jinother from the Irirate; a 
ceremony which always excites a {lowcrfiil feeling of „ j’c.sjx'ct in the 
ininds of the natives. 

Ill the alti'inoon of' the ICili, the sipitulron left the harbour ol 
lUa/diai/: outlie 13th, tlu' Siereide laid out-strip[H'(l ihe Sapj>hire, and 
laid lost sight of the Si/lpli. 'The wiiuF uer<' lariable and sipailly : the 
therniometer in the i-;ibin stood at bC-’. About ten o’clock, on tlu' 
inorning of the 14th. we made the land of we stood close in shore, 

and tackl'd at twa'hi' o’clock ; tlii' Portuguese colours were flying on the 
foil. 'I’he (herniouH'ter was (his day bO*^'. loth, etiinis. 'I’he land of 
the (ii/zertii is extremely low. J)ia Point is studded with tOAvns and 
])a;‘odas. Ifith. wt' uauh' but little w'iiy; tackl'd otT and on shore, and 
distmguished a variety of buildings and towns on the coast. I'lie 
laige-,1 placi', w Iik Ii we marked in our progress, was Poiir-bundar. ^'he 
<'oa-'( its, It coutiiuK d (iat, with scarcely an inequality. 

On Niinday, (he 1.3th. ('apt, Connr.Tr read prayers to the ship's 
cc.m(Kniy on tiic ipiaiter-di'ck. 'The si'ene ^tnick me as more simple 
and m<ire impixNsivi' th.m any that, liir a long time, 1 had Avitni'sscd. 
M’he , le.inliiu'ss of the ship, the attention of the sailors, the bt'auty of 
the day, all cons[)ired to heighten the solemnity of tlic service, and I 
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fell pemiadcd (hat the' prayciN, «>d‘crc'd iij> to (Jod by swch ino*n and at 
such a manner, wovdd bt (avourably aecojUi'.l. 

As the <'oast ol' l/i /,/•(?;/. (taken iarj^aiy, IVoin the Indux to (he 
rntrauce of tla' uidj>h of IVasia,) alou:; wlueh no now .sailc<(, is so 
little viMted in (his and has, indeed, been so Kcidom described 
since the da ts of A i,i.\ \ M>r a, it may, [lorhaps, be aecc[itable to 
inserl even the few and incomplete notices of (he country which my 
journal atlbrds. 

On (Ik' Ibth. w(' lost sii’ht ol‘ (lie (a>ast. On the 24(.h we again saw 
land, which in appearance w as reniarkalde 1< was a very long range of 
(able land, the sod ol' which, though light coionred, was strongly marked 
in horizontal strata. As we approaelaal d, wc discovered several tairions 
ea[)('s, rising m a varied succc.ssion of grotexpie. I’orms; and among 
them one so icry singular, (hat wc wi're surprised (hat it liad not been 
particidaily described by (hose who havi' eomj>iled (he diree lories (or 
navigating these seas. By our chronometers vv(‘ took this land to l)P 
Cape Monni.'^ The sliore gradually shallows Irom tw'clve to five, 
fathoms, when wc tacked and stood off again in tin* evening, exfieeting 
a land breeze to spring up, but were disappointed, ddie. sea is }ier<’ vi'i-y 
much diiciiloured, tiie I'tfeet pioliabiy o!‘ black mud at the bottom. 

'2.')lh. Sept. C’a|)e inilxilt is a long slip of tabk“ land, which on 
its first appearance looks like an i.sland. f Its seal seems (,o Ix' clas, 
and of a colour a f<‘w shades darker than Portland stone. We did 
not diseovir, among the hciid-lands into wliich it was broken, the parti- 
cular <‘ajK; which might liavi' gi\ en its name to th(> whole; buttla* liigiii'st 
(K)int to tlie westward appeared to dcservi' (he preli umee. Beyond that 
western extri'inity of the tableland, (he coast immediateiy recedc's into n 
bay, wduch is l<*rmina(<-d by a long laiigi of i xtrcme.ly niggcfi luomi- 


’• The of Vinciunt’s Ni-aiujh;-!, p. 107 . lion oaajiU.H nofkcts if very slipjlitK. 

“ in coasting to the westward from iltn^hihy aiiotliei iciuii rafted Mm an i:. doieror d." 
p, 231 “ Directions, iS;c.” 

t The log of the Nereide, Sept Stilh, seem,-, to leii-i to U, as “ t1;*“ ahove ’ 
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tains. In one of the recesses of the cliffs ofArttbah^ we fancied that we 
had discovered a village, and even through our glasses were still positive 
that we could mark its white buildings ; but as we drew closer to tlie 
shore, we ascertained that the houses in appearance were in reality large 
clods of white soil, which had fallen from the clifts above, and were 
arranged so happily, some in separate piles, and some in rows, as to give 
to the whole the full effect of a town. A number of small boats with 
white lateen sails were creeping quietly along the shore, as we passed ; 
but we could not get close enough to them, to ascertain the people who 
managed them, or the nature of the goods which they carried. 

On tlic26‘th. the weather was very foggy; the thermometer was 75°. 
On the 27th. as the fog still increased, we came to an anchor in nine 
fathoms. On the 28th. as the fog cleared away, wc discovered the 
small island of Ashtola, which is of an equal height along its whole 
extent, a length perhaps of about two miles, and seems to be of the 
same soil as the capes on the mainland. Not far from the island, we 
caught turtle. The continent as seen from Ashtola, appears extremely 
high, in long continued ranges ; but the lands which more immediately 
border on the sea, are very low. 'I'lie soundings are regular, and there is 
no danger, as long as the lead is going. At eight o’clock we were off 
Cape Posmee, a remarkable head-land. 

On the 1st of October, we made Cape Guadel, a piece of land of a mode- 
rate and rather equal height, which projects far into the seu, and is con- 
nected with the continent by an isthmus less than half a mile in breadth. 
Close under the north side of the cape, there is still a town ; and on the 
isthmus, as we could perceive from the ship, are the remains of an old 
fort. In the neighbourhood are the vestiges of a town also, built with 
stone, and some wells.* But the more modern village of Guadel is 


* In 1581, tlie Portuguese (according to tlieir historian Fahia y Sousa) after having 
surprised and bund “ the beautiful and rich city Pesani^' destroyed “ Guadel, not infe- 
rior.” Asia Portuguesa, vol. ii. 373. They appear to have had afterwards a settlement 
there themselves; vol. iii. p. 416; which before 1613 had probably been resumed from its 
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composed of mat houses, and tlie greater -part of tlie inliabitants (tlie 
number of the whole is very small) are weavere, wlio manufacture coarse 
linen and carpets of ordinary colours. From Crotchey to Cape Monze 
the people call themselves Balouches ; and fioin Monze to Cape Jasques, 
they take the name of Brodies : there is some difference in their language, 
perhaps in their religion also, but none in their dress or manners. The 
high lands about Cape Guadel are all extremely remarkable, rising in 
spires and turrets so correctly formed, as to give to many parts of the 
coast, an appearance of towns with their churches and castles. 

Their rocky summits, split and rent, 

Form’d turret, dome, and battlement, 

Or seem’d fantastically set 
With cupola or minaret. 

Wild crests as pagod ever deck’d 
Or mosque of eastern architect. 

iMdi/ of the- hake f Canto 1. xi. p. 14. 

One piece of land in particular, forming an entrance to the bay behind 
Cape Guadel, has the most striking resemblance to a long range of 
gothic ruin. We perceived three camels grazing on tlie heights of the 
cape, and some few signs of cultivation, tvliich we had discovered on no 
other spot along the coast before. 

On the 3d. we saw the town of Chubar; and plainly ^distinguished 
among other objects a wailed building, wliich we at first took to be a 
fort, but which according to the Directory, is a place of burial. We 
saw several boats with lateen sails, of a canvas very conspicuously 
white, cut exactly like the sails of the boats on the coast of Italy and 
Sicily. The thermometer was 84°. The 5th. was very sultry,, and the 


European possessors, for Herbert in passing it, observes, “ beware by Sir Robert 
Subjilyk's eiuimple of Cape Guader ♦ ♦ ♦ an infamous port and inhabited hy a perfidious 
people. Under pretekt ofamitj they allured Sherlye and his lady ashoare, A. 1613; 
where but for a Hodgee that understood their drift and honestly revealed they had been 
murdered witli Newport their captaine; and merely to play the theevea with them*” 
Herbert 8 Travels, p, 113. Ed. 1638. 
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90^ On Uie 6th. a hot wind came from off the land, 
and HHa. tables, mathematical rulers, and the furattmre in the 

cabii^l, all oiir rigging. This wind brought with it a 

thick it^oi tni'ii^^Milpable sand, which graduallj cteared away, and 
left of Cape Ja§que$. 

oSLffItt H aijout one o'clock in the morning, a breeze sprung 
up t|dt^ piMWtirard, and in five hours we had passed the Qmins, in 
the whlli H rallia, and were abreast of the island of Kighmis. We saw 
at im the high land of the Arabian shore, terminating in a 

lofty ahid'^ilil^^ilt jpeak ; it is the land about Cape Musseldom. The 
entrsboe may be properly marked between Cape Bomba- 

reek and I call these {daces by their names, as laid 

down because their more proper appellations would 

probkbljM^JII'l^ Bomhareek for instance, which by sailors 

is also <bniwippoin6ay rock^ is derived originally from “ Moobarek, 
“ happy^ fbpIMbel.'* Musseldom is still a stronger instance of the per- 
version of genuine name of this head-land is Mama Sekmehf 

derived the story of the country from Selemeh, who was a 

female and lived on die spot or in its neighbourtiood. 

The Ihdiiiif Jliiilii they pass the pronumfory, throw cocoa nuts, fruits 
or dow^mb^ldie sea, propitious voyage. My informer 

addo^jyil iM lIllii^^ practised by the Persians. 

Ok pifipil is an insulated and very singular 

inass.;OBIiiib perodve from the ship a large natu- 
ral apjiippil tiie dbkpe of the whole mass appeared like a 

tank«jj& apertm formed its handle. After having rounded 

Cape (which ik ieighteen leagues to the westward of Bom- 

bare^WSi^ltlal^.to the five small islands generally called altogether 
the (iwnii 



island in the gulph; and, according to the ac- 
1, is capable of being made v^y poductive : it fe 
at pioii|p^|W'.«^^ total abandonment, though still nominally the pre^ 
We next passed two small and low islands, called the 


pertyw 


Great and Little Tomb. 
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The strong south wind, with which were now fkvoiir^, ww at this 
season oonsidered extraordinary. It hiew so strong that ihp Noreide, 
with every sail set, went ten and eleven knots. It is aeoomjpfu^d wi^ 
much haze, not indeed to be compaied to tliat which came sifith the hot 
wind from off the shore, thougli in the same manner it waffled the ff}i> 
niture and slackened the rigging. 

On the 6th. we passed Uie island of Bmheabj wliich, in HnatHBR's 
map, is placed much too far to the eastward, and which ought to be 
called “ Khoshaubi or pleasant water," from the fresh spring in its ter* 
ritory. It is a long and low slip, but the land on the continent behind 
it is extremely high. We hiid a light sea breeze all day, that carried us 
off Cape Nabon, a part of the province of Farz. The thmnmneter 
stood at 95° in the cabin after dinner. On the nKHtiing of the 9th. it 
was reported that a fleet of five ships were seen from tlic laast-head. 
We conjectured that they might be Arab ships, bound from Muscat to 
Bussorah, which about this season proceed on their voyages. They 
carry thither annually eight thousand bales of cotfee; and in return 
get cargoes of dates. The sea breeze of the day was extremely 
light, and set in at noon. In. the evening the Btm^hUiy.a nnoimkable 
piece of land, (which derived its name from its resemblance to an 
old and decayed thatched bufkiiiig, and which is skuated over the 
town of Ctmgwm,) bore N. and by W. cif us. Mere die wlhtde coast is 
very high. ’ 

On the morning of the 10th. we were The 

five idiips had thus far kept us in a state of naspoote ;^as we imsigined 
that they might be the fleet of Uie Imanm of Mmeat, who pCHnmsses 
thirty sail of different descriptions. Some of his ships, indfsei, are of a 
thousand tons burthen; and <Mie of forty guns, built at Bombay, rather 
a formidal^ veasd.* The Imanm m pason frequently paiades about 


* Jackson meotiMu ib 1797 oM cS ki* which carried upwards of a ihAOsand 
men. — Joum^, p. 8. 
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the Persian gulph with his armament, lie is an independant prince^ 
and his jurisdiction, though principally confined to Muscat, extends yet 
generally over the province of Oman. At present he is friendly to us, 
and we have a resident at his court, who seldom remains there long, for 
the badness of its air has rendered it the burial place of too many 
Englishmen. 

At length we boarded the Arabs, and they proved to be, as we had 
originally expected, a fleet of the Imaum’s merchantmen, laden with 
cofi’ee, rice, &c. bound to Bushire and Bussoi'ah. They had been 
fifteen days from Muscat. One of the five was a fine vessel of six hun- 
dred tons burthen, which about four years before was purchased by the 
Imaum at the Isle of France, and was then called the Sterling Castle. 
There were also two grabs, which are sliips in every respect like the 
others, except that they have lengthened prows instead of rounded 
bows. These grabs the Arabs can manage to build themselves in their 
own ports, as it is easy to extend the timbers of a ship, until tliey con- 
nect themselves into a prow ; but they have not yet attained the art of 
forming timber fit to construct bows. 

Before the sunset of the preceding day, we had discovered tlirough 
our. glasses, the town of Congoon, under a peak, close in the eastern 
vicinity of the Barnhill. It then appeared in a wood of dates, above 
which rose the domes of mosques. The Sheik of Congoon is represented 
as a young and spirited Arab, who can raise a body of two thousand 
cavalry, and who is able to lead them. His town is resorted to for wood, 
but, as far as we could judge at a distance, the date is the only tree of 
the neighbourhood. 

We suffered much from the heat in the night, but when the moon rose 
over the Barnhill, a little refreshing breeze sprang up, which gave us 
much reUef. An Arab ship was not far from us, and I could just hear 
their singing on board. It brought to my recollection some of the moon- 
light scenes in the Archipelago ; I'or the music of these Arabs struck me 
as being very similar to that which I have heard on board a Greek or 
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Sdavanhm riiip, irhen tlie h/ra accompanies t^ie voice of some naval 
Apollo, and is iblknred by a chorus of his shipmates. 

We were off Cape Verdistan this morning, and descried the Hummatkf 
of Kenn, The shoal that runs out from Cape VereUatan, is rendered 
dangerous by a reef of rocks wliich extends itself about six or seven 
miles from the shore. There are good mud soundings <ni the shoal, and 
a slup may cross it^ extremity without danger, though it is as well to 
give it a good birth. We stood off in the night of the 12th. The sound- 
ings in the shoal as laid down by Mao Cbter are not all correspondent 
to those which we got. We were in seven fathoms for more than an 
hour, and he has not got such a sounding amongst his. From seven we 
got to half six, and then to four, whoa we thought it time to tack. The 
cause wiuch has been assigned for our ignmunoe of the gulph, is the 
prudential reserve which has influenced our Indian governments in their 
tnmsactiora with tiie states of Persia and Arabia. To avoid suspidoii 
and complaint, they have never professedly made surveys of the shores, 
though mucii might yet have l)een done indirectly, if the object had 
been considered of sufficient importance. Few, except merchant 
vessds visdted the gulph ; and as the charts, which they already pos- 
sessed (and what is better, their own experience) served their purpose 
sufficiently in the line of thdr own navigation, there was seldom any 
particular demand for more correct surveys. The geograpbd' and 
philosopher indeed require somediing more, and therefore it is still 
matter of regret, that we are comparatively iH-informed in countries, 
where we have had easy opportunities of acquiring knowledge. 

Idth: Oct. We were becalmed all night under the Atsea Ears. These 
are points of land, which stand a litde more erect, and are more con- 
spicuons than the other points which surround them. The whole 
displays a hneof coast ffie most ru^^ed, imireu, and inhoi^itable that I 
ever saw ; and constitutes, after we passed Verdistan shoal, a very bold 
shore. We sailed along it, keeping in eleven and twelve fathoms. In 
the evening we opened HaiUlah peak, which is a high and remarkable 

c 
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point of land. As wc crept along the coast, we marked some ruined 
walls eml_)osomed among the date trees.* At sunset we just dis- 
covered th ■ low land on which stands the town of Bmhire. In the 
calms wlii' h followed during the night, we were unable to make 
much way, and on the morning of the 14th we were still at the same 
distance from Bushirc, as on the preceding evening. We fired two 
shots at a small vessel, to bring her too, but without effect. These 
boats are employed mostly in canying wood to Bushirc. They find it 
on the coast, probably in recesses of the land, for we could scarcely see 
a shrub in the whole passage of the gulph. 

At about half past three o’clock on the 14th October, we anchored in 
Bushire roads, where we found one of the Company’s cruizcrs, and a mer- 
chantman. - Before we cast anchor, a boat came oft’ from the shore, the 
captain of which, a little sharp Persian, answered Sir Harfobd Jones’s 
interrogations with much vivacity, and swore to the truth of every asser- 
tion ten times over by his head and eyes. Having learnt that the East 
India Company’s assistant resident, Mr. Bkucr, was at. Bushire ^ the 
Envoy sent a letter to tlesire his attendance on board immediately, and at 
the same time requesting that he would notify the arrival of the mission 
to the Sheikf Abdallah Resoul, who then governed Bushire. Wc 
could sec with our glasses Mr. Bkuce’s residence, which was at some 
distance without the town, and could observe that the letter had been 
safely (ielivered ; for in a few minutes we discovered Mr. Bruce on 
horseback, riding full speed to the boat. In an hour he was on 
board. 

He commenced by informing us of a report of the death of our King, 
which had reached Bushire from Bagdad ; and which, originating from 
an article in a French paper, had been circulated in Persia by the 
French, for an obvious purpose. The Envoy delivered to Mr. Bruce* 


* Probably the ruins of Resbire. 
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a paper conlaining all the conimunications which he wished to be 
made to the Sheik of Bushirc. He then added, desiring that his object 
might be clearljr explained, that He expected from the Sheik all the 
respect due to the station which he tilled, and that if he did not 
receive those honours to which the King of England’s Mis ion was 
entitled, the Sheik should be held responsible till the wishes of the 
court of Persia were known. Mr. Bmuce assured Sir Haufoud that 
the Sheik would make no difficulty in coming off Uie next day to 
pay his respects, and the hour of his visit was in consequence fixed at 
ten o’clock. 

The colours of the New Factory in the country, and of the Old one in 
the town, were hoisted on the morning of the 15 th. While we were ex- 
pecting the arrival of the Sheik, we regaled oureelves with the grapes, 
citrons, and pomegranates, which had l^een sent to us from the shore. 
At length we espied a boat with a crimson awning, and apparently 
much filled with passengers. It was beating against the sea breeze, 
which, rkther unfortunately for the party, had set in uncommonly fresh. 
When she came in a line with our ship, the sail was lowered, and the 
men took to their oars. In a short time however Ave observed from the 
frigate, that the boat got very sloAvly a-head, and that the strength of the 
crew Avas nearly exhausted. Captain Coubett then sent his barge to 
tow up the Sheik to the ship, Avhich was done in a very masterly style ; 
and Ave were delighting in the idea of the enjoyment which the 
Persians must have received in the close at least of such an excursion, 
when Ave were mortified at discovering the misery in every face, which 
the unusual voyage had too evidently produced. But the sea-sickness 
was forgotten as soon as they were on board the frigate. The Sheik was 
received with a salute of five guns ; the number was esteemed a mark 
of particular distinction, as three are considered in Persia a sufficient 
allowance for a great man. 

The marines were under arms; Captain Corbett with much 
courtesy handed him across tne quarter-deck, and assisted him with 
some difficulty to descend from the deck to the cabin by a steep and 

c 2 
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narrow ladder, which, however, no attention could render convenient to 
a man encumbered with an immense large cloak and slip-shod slippera. 
At the bottom he was received by Sir Has roan Jones, The ship was 
immediately tilled by the suite of the Sheik, who, with ail the curiosity 
and effrontery of Asiatics, spread themselves tlurough every part. Our 
guest was attended on his visit by the principal men and merchante of 
Bushire, among whom tlie Envoy recognised the face of many an early 
friend. All the party seenmd mxich pleased with their reception, and 
expressed their high admiration of the beauty, order, and cleanliness of 
the ship. The convcrsatioji was general, and consisted mostly in 
inquiries after former friends, and in reviving the recollection of the 
histories of old times. Sir flAiiFoan Jones had known the Shdk 
when he was a fine boy : there was now indeed Uttle left to l>e admired ? 
his face was inanijnate, and his body bent double with excessive 
debauch. Tiic whole party were generally but a rude samplo of dte 
elegance of Persians, nor indeed is the true Persian to be found ftt 
Bushire, where the blood is mostly mixed with that of Arabia. 

Tl’he only man of the party, whose face iuterestod pie, and exhibited 
signs of mtelligenc.t^ was a Turk, by name AppuLtA Ac a, an old 
friend of the Envoy's, who had been MusatUm of Huss^tmh, and had 
ruled that part of the country for many years, with great respectability 
and eclat. He iiad been driven by injustice to take refuge at ; 

though from the known integrity of his character, and the attachment 
of the |)c^ople of Bussorah and Bagdad to his person, many still expect 
that lie will one day attain Hie PuchuHck of Bagdad^ After this good 
Mussulman, spreading his carpet near one of the twelve pounder^, had 
said liis jirayers, (with a fi'rvcncy, undisturbed by the bupy, novel and 
noisy scene around him) the visit broke up. 

The Sheik and Audulla Aga, who lioth had suffered by their long 
excursion in the morning, preferred to return on shore ip the 
boat with Sir Haufoiu) Jones. We had not long put off from the 
ship, when a salute of fifteen guns commenced fcar the envoy* tP the gmat 
consternation of tire remaining part of the Peruana* whe «#re yatdi 
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embarking in their own Ixmt, and whotiuluckily found theniadveia uiidcr 
the muzzles ol'thc guns, where they were involved in dioudst of s|iioKo« 
with the wads whistliiig dose to their We at length tiie 

landing place ; an immense crowd waf assembltxl to UWiilit OW 
debarkation. I'hc S/n ilc had collected all tlie soldiery ot the towilA .tO 
escort us to h is house ; aiul in the nuiment of our touching the »liori?i the 
whole mob was put in motion, raising a dust so tliick iluit 1 ctHtld tkcni'cn 
distinguish Englishman from Adatio. 'I’o add to tlaj dcniiCinQlai 
tlie atmosphere, the boats, which vv'cre close to the beach, coimneuccd 
a salute ; which was iininediatcly answered by a range of guns on the 
coast. Tl'be whole procession was obliged to pass in the immediate 
rear of tliese guns as they were firing, though they appeared so old 
and honey-combed, that 1 feared they must have burst before the 
honours were over. We proci^edi'd in a (‘loud of dust, and through 
streets six feet wid(' to the fi/ieik’s house, and at h'ligth entered it by a 
door so mean and ill-looking, that it might more projicrly have formed 
the entraru't', to his stable. This door introduced us into a small court 
yard, on one side of wliioh was an apartment where we seated ourselves 
on cliairs placed on purpose for us. A Persian visit, when the guest is 
a distinguished personage, generally consists of three acts : first, the 
knleoim, or water pipe, and coffee; second, a kaleouu, and sw(x*t coffee 
(so called from its being a composition of rose-water and sugar); and 
third, a kaleoun by itself. Sweetmeats are frequently introduced as a 
finale. As 1 shall have many letter opportunities of describing all the 
ceremonies of these occasions, it is sufficient to add at present, that w(! 
performed the three above acts, and then mounted our horses for Mr. 
Brucf/s lumsc in the country. 

Part of the same armed rabble, which had escorted us from tlu; boat 
to the Sheik’s house, attended us to tlic Factory. I’hcsc soldiers are the 
militia of the place, and serve without pay. They ev(!n find their own 
arms, which consist of a matchlock, a sword, and a shield that is slung 
behind their back. They consist of working men attached to different 
trades, for we discovered tlie dyer by the black hue of his hands, the 
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tinker by the smut on his face, the tailor by the shreds that had adhered 
to him from his shopboard. 

On our arrival at the Factory, we closed our dispatches for Europe, 
and then completed a day full of entertainment, by an excellent 
dinner. 

The Nereide sailed with the dispatches on the morning ; and before 
day-light was out of sight. The passage between Bombay and Bushire, 
whidi had been made in thirty-four days, was now retraced in twelve. 
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HISTORY OF THE SHEIK OF BUSHIRE. 

HISTORY OF BUSHIRE — SHEIK NASR — THE NASAKCHEE BASHEE, 
THE CHIEF EXECUTIONER DISPATCHED FROM SHIRAZ AGAINST 
THE SHEIK ABDULLAH resoul; VISITS THE ENVOY: VISIT RE- 
TURNED DIFFICULTIES OF THE SHEIK— HIS SEIZURE CON- 
STERNATION OF THE TOWN PRECAUTIONS OF THE ENVOY 

— EXPLANATION OF THE NASAKCHEE BASHEE — ^SUCCESSOR OF 
THE SHEIK, MAHOMED NEBEE KHAN — ASSUMPTION OP THE GO- 
VERNMENT BY THE NASAKCHEE BASHEE MAHOMMED JAFFER 

APPOINTED provisionally; DISGRACED; RESTORED — RECEIVES 
A KALAAT — CEREMONY — FATE OF THE LATE SHEIK OP BUSHIRE. 

TlIK history of the Sheik of Bushire, who had received us on our 
landing, added the principal interest to our subsequent residence in liis 
country. Our stay was marked by the subversion of his power and of 
the Arab rule ; and the journal of every day naturally conUiined ample 
accounts of the progress of an event, which w<is locally so prominent 
and importiint. I’he travellers of the last century, who mentioned his 
predecessors, may possibly direct some little curiosity to the fortunes of 
their descendant ; but without any previous interest in the persons, the 
tide of the present day may excite attention as a practical illustration of 
the principles of an eastern government. 
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The coast of the gulph was lined for ages with the petty sovereignties 
of Arab Sheiks,* who, while they occupied tlu; shores of Persia,, yielded 
a very uncertain obedience to the monarch of the interior. The degrees 
indeed of service paid were probably at all limes measured more by the 
character and relative force of the different parties, than by any original 
stipulations. Nadih and Kerim Kuan in vain endeavoured to 
reduce these Arab chiefs to more complete obedience : but in many 
districts their authority was scarcely acknowledged, and cxce[)t in 
partial remissions, still more seldOttl fi ll. Among these chiefs, Sheik 
Nasr, of Bushire, long retained archil indepcndance. I’lic Dashtistan, 
the loW fcOtttttrjr under tkd luii:^ was his province ; and in all llie turbu- 
lence of his age, this territory and more immediately the country round 
BiMkirc, was stiil the place of security. In one instance indeed, nicmo- 
mble in tlic latter history of Persia,f theresouroes of Bvshhv supported 
the sinking fortunes of the last dynasty. Lootf Ali Kuan, after the 
murder of his father Jappieu Khan, king of I^sia, fled for refuge to 
She t It Nasr. The Sheik, in memory of his ancient attachment to 
jArPiER Khan, received the prince with the warmest hospitality, and 
gathering the Arab tribes under lus controul, resolved to lead them in 
the cause which was tlius trusted to his honour. The prince in the 
mean time prepared), by letters, his friends at Shir ax to second tiieir 
operations ; and the measures were continued with secrecy and success, 
when, in the words of the Persian historian,]; “ The boat of Sheik Nasr 


* Niebuhb., who ailots a separate chapter to these Arab powers (“ etats independaj^s 
“ aux environs Au Golfe Persique”) attracts our attention to tlieir fate principally by the 
remarh, “ En un mot, le gouvcrnemenl et les mcrurs de ces Arabes ressemblent beaucoup 
a COAX des artciens Cvrecs.” But he adds, mais ils munqueat d’historiens pour decrire 
" Ihurs guerres et pour celebrer lemt hdros : voda poiwquoi ils ne sont pas coanus hors de 
leur pays.” DesenpUon de I’Arabie^ p. 270. 

+ The event is reJfited by Olivier. Voyage, tom. vi. p. 215. 

f Extract from a translation of the History of the Zund Family, from the death of 
KerUk Khaw to the tieeqBsion of Asa Mahomed Khan Kadjar by Alt Reza Ihn 
Abdvl Kerim of Shiraz. > 
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“ Khan's existence from the beating waves of the sea of life, had 
“ received considerable injury ; and the bark of his age, from tlie ir- 
“ resistible tempest of death Avas o^er^vhclnled in the sea of mortality.” 
In his last momenfs the S/icik committed to liis sou the duty which 
he was no longer j)ermittcd to execute himself. The son fulfilled his 
father's charge with faithfulness: in two or three months he had assem- 
bled a large force of Arab tribes*, and advanced with them towards 
Shh’ctz : Avlicn a conspiracy in the camp of their enemy enabled them 
in the first instiincc', to succeed without a buttle, and eventually to re- 
instate on his throne the Prince who was confided to tliem. The story 
marks the character of the two nations more fully, if the history of 
Lootf Ali Kuan, before his flight to limhirey be recollected. Al- 
though his father had reigned in Persia for a long time (compared with 
the usurpations which jircccdcd,) although himself had long accus- 
tomed the people to serve and triumph willi him, yet in the first mo- 
ment of distress (the arrival of the intelligcjice of his father's slaughter, 
and of the orders of the conspirators to seize him), even in his own 
camp he was left unsupported by all. Five, indeed, fled with him in 
the night to Bushire; but in the morning the Avholc camp had dispersed 
without an effort; and all had submitted to the usurpers. The contrast 
now begins : the Prince threw himself on the protection of the Arabs, 
the vassals or allies of his father ; he was welcomed with the most warm 
fidelity, supported by their luinour, and restored by their valour 
to his throne. 

The Sheik of Bushire, who in his dying charge had bequeathed this 
cause to his successor, is still remembered in his general conduct with 
reverence. Whenever his little domain Avas threatened cither by the 
Government of Persia, or by a neighbouring chief, Sheik Nash flew 
to arms. According to the traditional accounts of the country, his 


* “ Consisting of the Arab tribes of Dumoag, Beenee Hcyir, JJytA Daaod, and 
others.” 
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summons to his followers in these emergencies was equally characterbtic 
and effectual. He mounted two large braziers of Pillau on a camel, 
and sent if to parade round the country. The rough pace of the 
animal put the ladles in motion, so that they struck the sides of the 
vessels at marked intervals, and produced a most sonorous clang. As 
it traversed the Dashtistan, it collected the mob of every district ; every 
one had tasted the Arab hospitality of the Sheih, and every one remem- 
bered the appeal, and crowded round the ancient standard of their 
chief, till his camel returned to him surrounded by a force sufficient to 
repel the threatened encroachments. In every new emergency the 
camel was again sent forth, and all was again quiet. 

The territory, therefore, of Bushire, and the neighbouring district, 
remained under the rule of the Arabs, unviolated by the successive 
Princes, who have conquered and retained so large a portion of the 
rest of Persia. But Aroiti.t, ah R p.soitju, the grandson of Sheik Nash, 
inherited the office only of his predecessor, and possessed no qualities 
which could command the affections and the services of his people ; 
and though at the time of our landing the government was vested in 
him as the descendant of the ancient possessors, it was obviously im- 
probable that Bushire^ which had now become the principal port of 
Persia, would be suffered to remain long under the administration of a 
young Arab, of sluggish, dissolute, and unwarlike habits. 

In the evening of the I6’th Oct. (the day after our landing), the Sheik 
of Bushirct escorted by several of the principal men of the town, paid 
a visit to the Envoy. They had not sat long, whem a man came in and 
whispered something in the ear of one of the visitants, which caused 
the Sheik to arise, take a hasty leave, and gallop at full speed into the 
town. The Government of Shiraz had sent a body of men to seize 
him. He had just time to reach Bmhire before the party of Shirax 
horsemen could overtake him. He immediately mustered all his little 
force, planted a guard on the walls, and himself kept constant watch at 
the gates. He had indeed anticipated Ae probable designs of the 
Court of Shiraz ; and, though now apparently resolved on the last 
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resigtance, he had already taken the precaution of shipping most 
of his property on his own vessels, and witli them meditated to 
retire to Bussora. 

The ccnnmander of the Shiraz horsemen, to whom the commission 
was intrusted, was Mahomed Khan, the Nasakchee Bashee, an office 
not ill understood by that of chief executioner *. He is always em- 
ployed, at least, in seizing state prisoners, though his personal character 
is rather opposite to the duties of his situation ; for to the facetiousness 
of his temper, according to the report of his countrymen, he owes the 
favour of the Prince of ShiraZy and through that favour, his office; 
and, as a second consequence, the monopoly of tobacco -f-. In tlie dis- 
charge of his functions the Nasakchee Bashec is generally supposed to 
realize in every commission a considerable sum, besides the maintenance 
of himself and his followers at the cxpence of the individuals against 
whom he may successively be sent. While he waited the accomplish- 
ment of his present attempt, he remained encamped at a short distance 
from the town. About twelve o’clock on the 18th, he made a visit of 
ceremony to the Envoy. He was attended by ci^teen men, himself 
alone mounted on a horse; on his arrival he seated himself on a couch 
next to Sir Harford Jones, and his men extended themselves in two 


t 

♦ Han WAY limits the functions; the officer who makes seizures,” vol. il. p. 572: see 
also Abdul Kukrbem, p. 14. Both authorities connect rank and importance to the situa- 
tion. In the East, indeed, the duties even of an executioner appear to have been held in very 
different estimation from that which is attached to them in Europe. “ Les Bourreaux en 
Georgie,” says Tourneport, sont fort riches, et les gens dfe quality y exercent celte 
charge ; bien loin qu’elle soit repulse iniame, comme dans tout le reste du monde, c*esl 
un titre glorieux en ce pays-la pour les families. On s’y vanio d^avoir eft plusieurs 
bourreaux parmi ses ancestres, et ils sc fondent sur le principc qu'il n’y a rien dc si 
beau que d’executer la justice, sans laquelle on ne sijauroit vivre en seftretc. Voila 
une maxime bien digne des Georgiens.” Tom. II. 311. Arioch, the Captain of the 
King’s Guard,” (of Babylon^ Dan. II. 14.) is yet stiled by the Chaldee in (he margin, 
Chief of the Executioners or Slaughter-men.” 

+ Jooyum is the district where the Tobacco grows, and it is understood that the tfade 
^ there is managed by its proprietor dcxtrously and profitably.” 

t>2 
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rows to the right and left behm; liiin. The eonversation consisted of 
mutual compliments about health, the hopes of continued amity be- 
tween Persia and England, and the never failing topie the weather. 
The whole ])arty wore the black sheep-skin cap (the dress of every rank 
of Persians), and almost all had pistols in their girdles ; some had 
muskets, and all, except the Klian’a own body servants, had swords. 
Most of them also wore the green and high-heeled slippers of ceremony, 
and every man had a full black beard. On the day of this visit, the 
Sheik, as a douceur perhaps to engage the Envoy’s interference in 
his cause, sent him a present of two horses. 

On the 20tli. I went on the part of the Envoy to return the visit of 
the JVasf/A'c/a’e Bushec. He was encamped among some date trees; 
and living in the remains of a house which was all in ruins, but which 
lie had screened up with mats to keep ofl’the sun and wind. A clean 
mat was spread on the floor, carpets were arranged all around, and his 
bed and cushions were rolled up in one corner : over the carpet, on 
which he .sate himself, was a covering of light blue chintii. When we 
were within a hundred yards, we saw him walking about ; but as soon 
as he perceived our approach, he si'ated himself in the place of honour, 
and did not pay us the complinu'nl of rising when we entered. ]*made 
him a civil speech in Turkish, and he in ii'turn askerl alter tlu; J'hivoy’s 
health. He seemed, indeed, much pleased with the cpitlw^t of V.fendi, 
which I used frequently in addressing him, but which, as 1 al'tervvurds 
learned, is never applied in Persia to any but very great men. His 
vanity was accordingly much flattered ; and he exclaimed to his atten- 
dants, that I was “ Khooh Joiutiii,” a fine fellow. When we had c.\- 
hausted all our conijilimcnts, we took our leave. 

The mission on which he was dispatched to Bushire originated in the 
following circumstances. Some years ago, the Sheik had been required 
by the Governor of Farmtan to furnish a certain sum of money. He 
pleaded poverty: he was ordered to borrow; and to obviate every difii- 
culty, he was told that a particular person would advance the money, at 
an interest indued prescribed by the same authority which dictated 
the amount of the capital. The JNasakchee Basket was now sent to cn- 
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force the immediate repayment of the capital and interest, which toge- 
ther liad swelled to twenty-eight thousand tomaum, a sum nearly equal 
to the same number of pounds sterling. To save his authority, and 
perhaps his head, the Sheik endeavoured to accommodate the present 
difficulty by offering to pay down five thousand tomaiius, and to secure 
the rest by instalments. This, however, was refused ; and the unfortu- 
nate Sheik accordingly gave immediate and public notice of the sale of 
his effects, his horses, mules, and asses ; and in the course of a few 
^lays raised fifty thousand piastres. 

Still th(^ hopi; of a. less rigorous ai litiigoineiil whs not entirely ex- 
cluded : the Sheik, attended by the principal men of the town, and with 
a strong guard (so stationed that the signal of a moment could bring 
them to his assistance) visited the Khan. The Khan indeed had sworn 
that he would not molest the Sheik “ at present though, when asked 
to extend the oath to every visit or o[)portunity, he replied that he -would 
not answer for the directions whi(;h he might receive from his govern- 
ment. ff'wo days after the visit, wc observed a party of f()rty horsemen 
arrive at the Khan’a encampment, who ])robably bore, the last orders of 
the Court, 

On the 25th of Oct. the Envoy received an intimation of a visit, 
jointly f rom the Sheik nnd the NasackeJiee Bashee : but he was so much 
occupied, that at the time he c<ndd not accept it. In a few minutes 
afU'i- we heard a great commotion among the servants, and an outcry 
that the S/uik was s('izcd. By the assistance, indeed, of our glasses wc 
j)erccived the unfortunate man, with his arms pinioned, surrounded by 
about twenty horsemen, and dragged away at full speed toAvards the 
Shiraz road. It appeared, that trusting in this ('onditional oath of the 
Khan, the pheik had accepted his invitation to visit with him the 
Envoy, and had gone fortli from the town escorted by five men only. 
On his way to the Envoy, he called for the Khan ; arid when they were 
both mounted, the Khan cried out to his men to seize, disarm, and 
carry off their prisoner. 

Ihe consternation of the town was immediate and general. Mr. 
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BEUCE,the Assistant Resident, was sent by the Envoy to learn the parti- 
culars of its situation : he found the gates shut, and the towers manned, 
but he gained admittance through the wicket, and saw all tlie misery 
and contusion of the crisis. The Sheik's wives and servants were em- 
barking in great haste on board one of his ships; his Vizir also, Hajee 
Su LIMAN, was liastening his own preparations to escape. The shops 
were shut, tlie streets were crowded wilh men transporting their house- 
holds to the sea shore, and tlieir wives and daughters wcae beating their 
breasts and crying in loud lamentation. Nor was there a shew of re- 
sistance, except on tl«' walls . ui a thuuglu. of defencx) : the only hope 
and the only thought of every man was the preservation ol’ his little 
fortunes and the honour of his women. The same alarm prevailed in 
tlie country ; all the poor date-hut villagers flocked fw protection into 
the Factory, and trusted to its walls tlie security of their families and 
their scanty wealth. Women and cliildren, their asses and their poultry, 
were all indiscriminately hurried into tlie enclosure ; and before the 
evening we saw around us no common scenes of misery and 
terror. 

The Assistant Resident, who had examined this state of things in the 
town, was sent, on his return, by the Envoy to the Khan^ to represent 
the alarm of the place ; and to add, that the Envoy expected that no 
molestation should be offered to any of the persons belonging to his 
mission. The Khan was extremely civil, and treated him as usual with 
coffee and tliree kaleouns. He informed him on the subject of his com- 
mission ; that he had orders from his court to seize the Sheik, his 
cousin, and his Vizir : and then read to him tlie jirman. The firman, 
in the first place, ordained the act of seizure ; and then ordained, that 
not the smallest molestation should be given to the Englisl^ that every 
possible respect and attention should be shewn to them, and strongly 
denounced vengeance on any offender ; and lastly ordained, tliat no in- 
habitant, either of the town or of tlie villages, should receive the least 
harm. In his own name, he assured the Assistant Resident, that he was 
determined to put the Jirman in its full force ; aral turning to his fol- 
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lowers and guards, cried out, “Woe be to that man who shall be found 
“ guilty of giving the smallest offence to any Englishman, or to aiiy of 
“ his servants, or to any thing that belongs to him.” He added, indeed, 
that the present fate of the Sheik was the punishment of his ungracious 
behaviour to the English and swore, that, for his own part, nothing 
was so strongly the object of his mind, as the good will of our 
nation. The Khan further stated, that he had intended, in the pro- 
posed visit of the morning in conjunction with the Sheik^ first to have 
read the Jirman to the Elchee, (tlie Embassador), and then to have 
executed it on the Sheik ; but the Sheik had tempted him by an op- 
portunity so resistless, that he could not pay the full compliment to 
the Envoy of delaying the seisiure till the communication had been 
made. 

Mahomed Nkbee Khan, who is known to the Englisli as the 
Persian Embassador at Calcutta^ had procured the succession to the 
Govemmtmt of Bushire^ at the price, it was said, of forty thousand 
tomawns -f. 

At this moment the Vizir Hajee Suliman was seized on the point 
of embarkation. Tlie Khan had declared that he would not spare 
Buskire unless the Vizir was delivered to him. The people, thereftac, 
of his own town intercepted his flight, and surrendered him to tbc 
Khan. But the cousin of the Sheik, whose fete was threatened ia the 


♦ The Sheikj iruleed, had given ijuuse of complaint lu Brigadier-General MAXiCr01«il 
before the arrival of His Majesty’s Mission.” 

+ He was originally a Moonshee^ who got his bread hjr transeribinig boobs arid wrkiim^ 
‘‘ letters for money. He tauglit Sir Uarfoeo Jones, when a young man at Buss§ra^ to 
read and write Arabic and Persian. He afterwards became a merchant, selling small arti- 
** cles in the Bazar at Bushire^ and being fortunate in his early trade, extended his 
^ lations still more largely and successfully : till, when an embassy to Cakutta was projeetej 
^ by the King of Persia, he vrus enabled to i^pear (according to the report of his eountry* 
men) as the bigliest bidder for the office^ and was consequently invefiited with it. Having 
enriched himself enormously by his mission, he has yet never failed to complain before 
the King, of the evil stars which, by leading him to accept such a situation, had reduced 
• him to beggai^.” 
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same proscription, escaped. TJierc, as in Turkey, and prol^ably in all 
despotic countries, the guilt, or rather the disgrace, of an individual, 
entails equal punishment on all his family and adherents. 

On the following morning, Mahomko Khan, the JNasakchec Bashee, 
whose mission had produced these changes, entered Bushire, and 
assumed the administration of the government. The town was so far 
tranquillized, indeed, that the Bazars were re-opened. The proclama- 
tions which the KJwn had issued, pledging security and peace to the 
inhabitants, had recalled them to their houses ; and the example of 
severe punishment, which he inflicted on om* of his own men for stealing 
the turban of a Jew, operated still more poweifully than his assurances. 
In the course of the morning we rode to the gates of the town : tliere 
was here a large assembly of' armed men, for little other purpose indeed 
than to hear the news and the lies of the day : I'or a picture, however, 
the mob was excellent ; notlung can be marked more strongly in cha- 
racter, than the hard and parched-up features of the inhabitants of this 
part of Persia. Though the first consternation had thus subsided, the 
people had not resumed their daily occupations. In the course of our 
ride we did not meet a single woman caiTying water, or a single ass car- 
rying wood ; for the circumstances which had now happened were un- 
paralleled in the memory of the oldest inhabitant, and excited the 
strongest emotion throughout tlic country. 

In appearance, indeed, the place was already tranquil ; but the re- 
gulations which the Khan enfoiced, were, too little accommodated to the 
previous habits of the people to reconcile them to his administration. 
Some of the most respectable merchants prepared to emigrate, and all 
beheld with terror the officers of police displaying in the Bazars the 
preparations for the bastinado, (the justice of Persia), with which they 
contrasted very favourably the lenient ri\lc of their Arab Chief. In the 
progress of his government, the Khan still continued to exasperate the 
principal inhabitants by extorting donations of their goods. When, 
indeed, Mahomed Jafper, the brother of the expected Governor, re- 
ceived in his turn such a demand, he not only returned a direct denial, 
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but wrote to the townsmen to ann in revenge, and defend themselves 
against such requisitions. 

In a few days the same Mahomed Ja fee r, in obedience to new 
orders was proclaimed by the Khan^ Governor pro tempore till the 
arrival of his brother; and was invested in this dignity by the girding of 
a sword on his thigh, an honour which he accepted with a reluctance 
perhaps not wholly feigned. When he was complimented on the occa- 
sion, he replied, “You see to what I am come at last ; all would not 
“ do : I was obliged to put on this sword.” But the moment that he 
assumed the government, he followed in his turn all the rigours 
of his predecessor, and bastinadoed his new subjects without com- 
miseration. 

His reign, however, was short: on the 7th of November he was 
seized by the Khan, (the Nasokchce Bashee), thrown into prison, and 
fastened to the Avail by a chain, said to have l)een sent expressly from 
Shiraz for his neck, but in reality intended for that ofHAjEESuLi- 
MAN, the late Vizir oi' Bushire. The cause of his disgrace Avas his sup- 
posed instigation of the flight of the Vizir, who had contrived to escape 
by sea ; and this punishment was to be enforced unless he delivered up 
the fugitive, or paid twenty thousand tomnuns. As the Vice-Governor 
was unable or unwilling to conlbnn to either reejuisition, he remained 
in prison. At length, however, he resolved on attcmjjting the recapture 
of the Vizir; and would have undertaken the voyage, if the security, 
which he offered for his own return, had been deemed sufficient by the 
Nasakchee Bashee. 

In the mean time his release was prepared on easier and surer terms. 
M AHOMED Nebee Khan, tlic appointed Governor of Bushire, though 
little friendly to his brother, Avas yet jealous of the honour of his family, 
and felt in his own person the indignity Avhich the late punishment of 
the chain had inflicted on Ja ffer. He swore, therefore, that he would 
not rest till the head of his brother's enemy was cut off ; and as the 
first act of his influence procured the immediate restoration of his bro- 
ther to his former offices. Jaffer was accordingly released from the 
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prison where he was chained by the neck, and again seated in the 
administration. 

I must not omit as a specimen of Persian character, the mode of 
communication which notified this change at Bushire. The Prince's 
Messenger that brought the intelligence from Shiraz of the disgrace of 
the Nasakchee BasheCy came into the presence of Mahomed J a peer, 
and told him, “ Come, now is the time to open your purse-strings ; 
“ you are now no longer a merchant or in prison ; you are now no 
“ longer to sell dungarecy (a species of coarse linen); you are a gover- 
“ nor; come, you must be liberal, I bring you good intelligence: if I 
“ had been ordered to cut off your head, I would have done it with the 
“ greatest pleasure ; but now, as I biing you good news, I must have 
“ some money.” The man that said this was a servant, and the man 
tliat bore it was the new Governor of Bushirc. 

In a tew days Mahomed Jaffer paid us a visit, in appearance 
perfectly unconscious of the indignities which he had suffered. But the 
habitual despotism which the people are born to witness, familiarises 
them so much to every act of violence which may be inflicted on them- 
selves or on others, that they view all events with equal indifference, 
and go in and out of prison, are bastinadoed, finetl, and exposed to 
every ignominy, Avith an apathy which notliing but custom and fatalism 
could produce. 

On the 4th of Dec. the restored Vice-Governor was invested with a 
kalaaty or dress of honour, from the Prince at Shiraz; and his digni- 
ties were announced by the discharge of cannon. The form of his in- 
vestiture Avas as follows : — Attended by all the great men, and by all his 
guards (the greater part of whom Avcrc the shopkeepers of the Bazar 
armed for the occasion), the new Governor issued from the town to meet 
his vest. As soon as he met it he alighted from his horse, and making 
a certain obeisance was presented with it by the person deputed by the 
Prince to convey it. The Avhole party then rode to the spot appointed 
for the investiture ; thither the kalaat was brought in state on a tray, 
surrounded by other trays decked with sweet-meats. The Governor 
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waj here assisted to throw off lus old clothes, and to put on his new 
and distinguishing apparel. The whole present consisted of a pon- 
derous brocade coat with a sash, and another vest trimmed with ftirs, 
and valued altogether at one hundred and fifty piastres, though the 
receiver would pay for the honour (m presents to the bearer and to the 
Prince in return) the sum, perhaps, of a thousand tomaims. When he 
was invested, his late clothes were carried away as the perquisite of the 
servants. After this, the Jirman was read, declaring the motives which 
had induced the Prince to confer so marked an honour on Aoa Ma- 
homed Jafpeu, and then every one present compUmented him on 
the occasion, with a “ Moabarek basiled^ Good f<Mrtune attend you.*' 
After this the company smoked, drank coffee, and eat sweet cakes ; 
and then mounting their horses escorted the Governor into his town. 
The Governor, in his glittering but uneasy garb, re-entered BushirCt 
amid the noise of cannon and the bustle of a gaping multitude ; and 
the ceremony closed. 

These honours were conferred on Aga Mahomed Jaffeii, as a 
compensation for his late indignities, probably through the influence of 
his brother ; but his brother had a less (juestionablc merit, than that of 
thus revenging the wrongs of his own family : for to his influence Ids 
deposed predecessor owed his life. When the unhappy Sheik of 
Bushire was dragged to Shmiz, and hurried into the presence of the 
Prince, all his crimes real or fictitious were inunediately accumulated in 
his face. Of every vice in the catalogue of enormity he was pronounced 
guilty, till the passions of the Prince were so exasperated, that he or- 
dered his victim to be decapitated on the spot. Mahomed Nebee 
Khan then threw himself at the Prinee's feet, and entreated that the 
life of tlie wretch might be spared. The Prince was sufficiently ap- 
peased to grant the supplication, but ordered the Sheik to be blinded. 
Again, a second time, his intercessor threw himself at the Prince’s feet, 
and saved the prisoner’s eyes. The Prince contented himself with 
ordering the Sheik into confinement. 

The particular interest which these clianges might have excited in the 

e 2 
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people, is swallowed up by the consideration, that their new masters in 
every change are Persians, and that the rule of Arabs is over. A feeling 
which naturally did not conciliate the Arab community to any successor 
of their Sheik. The general impression was not ill-expressed by an old 
Arab, whom we found fishing along the shore. “ What is our Gover- 
“ nor? A few days ago he was a merchant in the Bazar; then he was 
“ our Governor : yesterday he was chained by the neck in prison ; to- 
“ day he is our Governor again ; what respect can we pay him ? 
“ The Governor that is to be, was a few years ago a poor scribe ; and 
“ what is worse he is a Persian. It is clear that we Arabs shall now go 
“ to the wall, and the Persians will flourish.'' 
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RESIDENCE OF THE MISSION AT BUSHIRE. 

CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE PERSIAN GOVERNMENT: INTRO- 
DUCTION OF THE EUROPEAN DISCIPLINE AT SHIRAZ — MILI- 
TARY PREPARATIONS — PERSIAN LETTER — (dERVEISHEs) — CON- 
DUCT OF THE NASAKCHEE BASIIEE — PRESENT TO THE ENVOY 

FROM THE COURT — MEHMANDAR ARRIVAL OF AN OFFICER 

FROM SHIRAZ DESCRIPTION OF HIS PARTY — IIIS VISIT RE- 

TURNED — CEREMONIES OF A VISIT — FEAST OF THE BAIRAM — 
ACCOUNT OP THE CAPTURE AND RECAPTURE OF THE SYLPH 
— DEATH OF MR. COARE, 

The negociatiort was begun at Bmhire. On the day after our land- 
ing the Envoy despatched his letters to J after Ali Khan, the acting 
English agent at Shiraz ; and through him to the Prince Hossein Ali 
Mirza, Governor of Farmian ; to the Prince’s Minister, Nasr 
Oalaii Khan ; and to the Prime Minister at Tehrran, Mirza Shef- 
FEE.A. These letters all contained the simple statement, that the writer 
had arrived as Envoy Extraordinary from the King of Great Britain to 
the King of Persia, in order to confirm and augment the amity which 
had so long existed between the two countries. 

On the 19th of Oct, we received despatches from Jaffer Ali 
Khan at Shiraz; which, among the more immediate topics of the 
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correspondence, contained naturally full accounts of the progress of the 
campaign with the Russians, (the most important object in the existing 
politics of Persia), and the general sensations which it liad cxc;ited at 
Teheran. These details retain of course little interest; it is enough to 
add, rather as a sketch of national character, that the King, in conse- 
quence of his reverses, had distributed alms to the poor, liad ordered 
prayers to be said in the mosques, and the denunciations of vengeance 
on all unbelievers to be read from the Koran. The military preparations 
also were hastened at Shiraz (in some measure for a difl’erent object); 
and the Russian prisoners there were ordered to diill the Persian troops, 
who had been raised and equipped after a Russian manner. The ac- 
count of this new corps was continued in other letters (which, on tlie 
23 d, we received in two days and a half from Shiraz). The Prince 
was instructed to form a body of able young men, to shave tliem if 
they had already beards, and to dress them in the Russian uniform. 
There was at this time at Shiraz, another body also of seven hundred 
hardy and active men, (of the Bolouk or Ferganah of hloor in Mazati'- 
derav), who were in the same manner to be subjected to the discipline 
of the Russian drill, to lose their beards, to substitute the firelock for 
the matchlock gun, (which they had been accustomed to use), and to 
assume the whole dress of tlie Russian soldiery. Mahomed Zeky 
Khan and Sheik Roota Khan were appointed their commanders. 
The Jezaerchi also, the men who use blunderbusses, were to wear the 
new Russian dress. The French at tliis time were veary anxious to pro- 
ceed to Shiraz, to drill the new-raised corps ; but as the King prevented 
them in a former instance from sending a Resident to Biishire lest they 
should have found that the English factory was still in Persia, he now 
equally prevented their advancing to Shiraz, lest tlie English in their 
turn should discover the arrival of their competitoi's. New gun-car- 
riages after the Russian form were ordered (though those before made 
after the same pattern broke to piece's at tlie first fire), and five thousand 
new firelocks ; but as the Prince found great difficulty in procuring the 
execution of a former order of two thousand only, he had in this in- 
stance sent into Laristan for three thousand matcldock guns, and into 
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other provinces for the remainder, to convert them at Shiraz into fire- 
locks, by affixing to the original barrel the new lock. Provisions also, 
of all sorts, were collecting into magazines at Shiraz. These prepara- 
tions were hastened by the Prince himself from personal motives. His 
dexterity in hitting a mark with a gun at full gallop, and in cutting 
asunder an ass with one blow of his sword had been so much cxag^- 
rated, that the King became desirous of witnessing these exploits, and 
would have sent for his son to court , if the apprehensions at this time of 
General Malcolm’s return from India witli im army had not furnished 
a seasonable necessity for the Prince’s presence in his own provinces ; 
and he prepared himself thcrcfijie, with great zeal, to march to Bender- 
Abassy, to await there the arrival of the English in the Persian Gulph. 

As a specimen of Persian wit, as well as in the relation of a Persian’s 
proficiency in English, I extract literally, from Jaffeii Ah’s letter, the 
following account of the Prince of Shiraz : — “ As he is a great quiz 
“ and flatterer, he flattered me much, and I made an ec^ual return to 
“ him. Owing to the immense dust that blown all the while upon the 
“ road, my face and beard covered with dost, and appearing myself to 
“ be white, the Prince therefore sayed to me, that my black beard bc- 
“ came with grey hairs in his service ; I returj)ect that whoever serves 
“ Khadmutc Boozvrk Whan (His Highness) becomes white-faced for 
“ eternity, as the common proverb among the Persians, that when a man 
** serves his master with zeal, he says to his servant ‘ roo sefeed, white 
“ face,’ and on the contrary they say ‘ roo seeahj black face;’” two 
very common expressions in the country, denoting severally honour and 
disgrace.* ** 

It is not an unfair criterion of the new impulse which the Court of 


* When Amuhath I. instituted the Janizaries, a celebrated DerviVh pronounced this 
blessing over the new corps : “ Let them be called Janizaries ( Yengi Cheris, or now 
“ soldiers) maj their countenance be ever bright ! their hand victorious ! their sword 

** keen f may their spears always hang over the heads of their enemies ! and wheresoever 
“ they go, may they return with a white face." Gibbon’s note illustrates the text by the 
Roman phrae^ Hie mgettsXy hunc tu, Romane, caveto. Yol. VI. p. 4to. 
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Persia had received, to add, that by second orders from Teheran, as they 
were reported to us, the Princes of the districts were required to adopt 
in their own persons the Russian unitbrm. 'J'he l^rince of Tabriz, Abbas 
Mirza, had already conformed to the costume; and the Prince at 
Shiraz, with a liundred of his immediate attendants, was preparing to 
assume the same garb ; and as we learned on the 10th, by other dis- 
patches, already appeared in it. The })roposed adoption by Sultan 
Selim, of the dress of the I^izam Gedid troops, was the signal of revolt 
to his Janizaries, and the direct cause of his dethronement. The na- 
tional levity of the Persians counteracts the original rigour of their reli- 
gious principles, and disposes them, from the mere love of change, to 
admit the encroachments of Europejin manners, which would rouse to 
despair and revenge the less volatile charac^ter of the Turks, and ani- 
mate them in defence of their least usage with all the first enthusiasm of 
their faith.* 


* A circumstance, connected with the more permanent superstitions of Persia, occurred 
during' the first part of our stay at Bushmy which may be worth mentioning. A 
Dcfrm/i settled himself for many days at the door of the Assistant Re.sident’.s house, 
and did not quit it till he had extorted from the Envoy a donation of ten rupees. These 
men wander about from place to place ; and, as their demands are sanctioned by long 
usage, they levy wherever they go, their established dues.^ Mr. Bruce told me, that 
on his first amval in the country, a Dervdsh came to him and asked the sum of ten 
piastres ; he was refused, but he persisted that he would not depart till he should receive 
it. He accordingly stationed himself at the door, and commenced his conjuring, crying 
‘ Uagy IJdgy unceasingly for days and nights, till he had worked himself up into 

a frenzy, in which his cries became quite horrible. To get rid of such a nuisance, Mr. 
Bruce was glad at last to pay the price which his tormentor originally charged. Mr. 
^ Manesty, the East India Company’s Resident at Bussorah, was attacked more 
formidably, and defended himself witli more perseverance, but without better success. 
A Derteish demanded a hundred piastres, and being of course refused, settled himself 
at the door, and remained there two years, when Mr. Manesty was at last forced to 
yield, and paid the full sum required. 

♦ Lord TticNMouTii, in an interesting Paper in the Asiat. Res. IV. p. 3S4-5, mentions a simitar custom sitting 
Vherna*^) in a difterent religion. “ Brahmins even in Calculta have been known to obtain charity or subsistence from 
the Hindus, by posting tbcmsdves before the door of their houses, under a declaration to remain there until their 
** solicitations were granted.” The religious mendicants of India have sometimes assembled in a body of 6000 men. 
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Thougk the conduct of the negociations with Persia had no con- 
nexion with the mere change of masters in Biishirc, which was efl'ected 


From Mr. RnTirr. alho I learned the following more curious tale. Mr. Ha if KEY 
Smith since he has In'en Hip Rpsidpnt at Bushircj was told that a Verveish wished 
to see him : but believing that he was one of those, who make these tours of licensed 
pillage through the country, he desired that the man might be sent away with the custom- 
aiy and unavoidable donation of a few piastres. He was informed however, that hit 
visitor was no common Derveish ; that he was in fact the Peish-nnmaz (the Chief Priest) 
of Bushire^ and a man of corresponding reputation among his people. The strwger 
was accordingly admitted and received with every civility. In a second visit he asked 
so many questions about Calcutta^ Mr. Hastings, and his trial, and other subject* 
which were equally new in the conversation of a Derveishy that the Resident candidly 
told him, that he believed him to be no Mussulman. The conjecture was well-founded: 
the Peish-Namaz immediately acknowledged that he %vas a Frenchman of the name of 
Talamash ; that he had served the English government under Mr. Hastings, and 
having received some disgust, had quitted Calcutta ; and since that time had done 
nothing but travel. He had been all over India, thence to Cashmirc, and had resided 
a long time at Cahul in the court of Zemaun Shah; and had traversed the greater 
part of Persia, in cveiy place imposing himself upon the people as the devoutest of the 
true believers. He was a very intelligent man, and had particularly made himself 
master of all the secrets of the AJfghan politics, and had acquired a possession of the 
‘‘languages so complete and correct, that the finest native ear could detect no foreign 
“ accent. Probably no European ever saw so much of Asia, or saw it to such advantage. 
“ From Bushire he went to Bahreiuy where also he was made the Pcish^Namaz. From 
“ Bahrein he proceeded to Surat; where his varied and accurate knowledge of the man- 
“ ners, customs, and languages of all the different nations and classes in the mixed popu- 
“ lation of that city, divided, according to Mr. Bruce, the opinions of the people; and 
“made the Arabs claim him as an original Arab; the Persians, as a Persian; and the 
“ Mussulmans of Hindoostan asequally their own. From this place M. Talamash addres- 
“ sed the English government of India, and conveyed to them more particularly his know - 
“ ledge of the views of the AJfghan court : but Ids communications did not receive tlie 
“ attention which iie expected, and being left without tlio hope of employment again in 
“ India, he repaired to the 3fauritius* There he associated with a band of adventurers 
“ like himself, fitted out a small vessel as a privateer, and went into the Red Sea. But 
“ here he fell in w ith the Lcopardy Admiral Blanket ; and thinking her an Indian ship, 

“ made an attempt to board her, and was of course taken. He was then sent to Bombay, 

“ and thence got once more to the Mauritius^ from which time nothing more has been 
“ Jieard of him. 
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during our reskhnice on the spot, and there was, therefore, little direct 
political intercourse lietween the Envoy and the Nasakchee Baakee, (the 
Chief Executioner), who su{)erintended those changes : yet as that 
officer was the ostensible representative of the Government of Shh'az, 
some communications naturally took place. Before the assumption of 
the administration of Bushi/r, (wJiile the Khan’s object was yet unat- 
tained), there tvas in this intercourse little unsatisfactory ; but in his 
later conduct to the mission, there was something of the insolence of 
newly acriuired power; he sent word more than once that he was 
coming to pay a visit to the Envoy, and as fi'equcntly neglected his 
engagement. At length he arrived, puffing in great haste; and as soon 
as he had seated himself, he pulled off his black sheep-skin cap, and 
begun to read a paper which he took from his pocket. The Envoy 
asked hinr, if he were reading a firman from the court, which ordered 
him to sit bald-headed, ^riie reproof startled him, and the Envoy con- 
tinued ; that, representing as he did his Sovereign, he could not permit 
the Khan to do in his jrresence an act of disrespect which he would not 
do before his equals, and much less before his superiors. The Khan 
immediately put on his cap, and in his shame waved his hand for his 
attendants to withdraw. 8ir Hauiokd also ordered his oavu Persians 
to retire, and as the suite were in succession leaving the room the Khan 
had some leisure to digest tla* well-limed rebuke. 

TIk; notice which the Envoy had been thus obliged to take of an ap- 
parent disrcs{)ect in the Khan’s conduct was the more necessary, as He 
had that morning received a letter from the Prince at Shiraz, the form 
and terms of M'hirdi rerprired some explanation ; and on which, therc- 


« Thi 6 is a very rare instance of tlie successful assumption by an European of an Eastern 
chaiaptcr. 1 have known, in Turkey, several renegade Englishmen, who could never 
sufficiently disguise themselves to be taken for original Mussulmans.'’ 

It must be understood, however, that Talam asu is believed to have been born at Con^ 
staniinople^ of a French hither indeed, yet fiom his earliest youth to liuure been unfettered 
by a conformity to European usages. 
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fore, the Envoy felt himself compelled to remark, that the corrfisspon- 
dence during the ncgociatioii must be absolutely and in every view in- 
dependent ; and He desired the Khan accordingly to intimate this de- 
termination to the Prince’s Minister. The representation was immedi- 
ately successful ; and to the line of conduct thus enforced, both parties 
adhered throughout their future communic:ations. 

When this matter was adjusted, much friendly conversation followed, 
and the affair of the cap and bald-head was laughed over. The Envoy 
expressed indeed his wish to render the Khan in his visit as comfort- 
able as possible ; but repeated also his resolution to suffer no act of 
inattention before servants and strangers. The Khan accordingly 
(though as it was tlie Ramazan he would not smoke) left us seemingly 
well pleased. 

But in another instance the same want of respect was visible, though 
the effect probably of ignorance only. On the SOth Oct. he sent a 
present of some fruit and two horses, one for the Envoy and one for 
the East India Company’s Assistant Resident. Sir Harford imme* 
diately returned that destined for himself, to remind the Khan of the 
distinction. 

On the 8th of Nov. airived, carried on fourteen mules, the balconahf 
the customary present to an Embassador. It consisted of the following 
articles : — 

50 Lumps of loaf sugar, 

35 Small boxes of different kinds of sweetmeats, 

1 Mule load of lime-juice, consisting of ninety-six bottles, 

23 Bottles of orange and other kinds of sherbet, 

22 Bottles of different kinds of preserves, pickles, &c, 

4 Mule loads of musk-melons, 

1 Ditto of Ispahan quinces. 

Half ditto of apples, 

1 Ditto of pomegranates, 

1 Ditto of wine, thirty-nine bottles. 

The whole was accompanied by a letter from NasIr OaIah Khaw, 

F 2 
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the Minister at Shiraz, replete with compliment and inquiries about 
health, and entrusted to the care of Aga Mahomed Ali, one of the 
Prince’s servants, who rccei\'cd for himself from the Envoy a present of 
five liundred piastres. The great men profit by these opportunities of 
enriching by such returns any servant to whom in their own persons 
they may owe an olsligation, and to whom they thus, cheaply to them- 
selves, repay it. But the charge of a present is frequently made the 
matter of a bargain among the adherents of the donor, and perhaps is 
sometimes purchased directly from the great man himself. 

On the 13th of Nov. we were infiirrned, that a Mehmandar had been 
appointed by the court to escort the Envoy to Teheran. The title of 
Mehmandar has been familiarized to an English reader by His Majesty’s 
ap]>ointment of Sir Gore Ouse ley to fill the station during the resi- 
dence in England of Mirza Abul Hassan, late Envoy Extraordinary 
from the King of Persia to the Court of London. But the duties 
which, in England, the most active. Mehmandar could comprize within 
his office are comparatively very limited to those which arc indispensably 
attached to a similar station in Persia. The Mehmandar is the Super- 
intendant and Purveyor assigned to the dignity and ease of foreign 
Embassadors ; the relative facility, therefore, with which he can dis- 
charge these functions must vary of course with the state of society 
in different countries. In England money jirocures every accommoda- 
tion ; but money alone can procure it now : purveyance, however, in 
its feudal sense, unfortunately for the people, still exists in its full 
force in Persia; and the Mehmandar, under the commission of his Sove- 
reign, is entitled to demand from the pn)vinces through Avhich he passes 
every article in every quantity which he may deem expedient for his 
mission. And as there is no public accommodation on the road where, 
at every hour as in Eingland, these supplies may be procured, they arc 
extorted from the private stores of the villagers. Besides every requi- 
site of provision and conveyance, the firman of the Mehmandar some- 
times includes even specie among the articles thus necessary in the 
passage. It is not, therefore, wonderful, that the officer entrusted with 
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this power, though generally a man of high rank, is generally also un- 
deretood to purchase the nomination at very large prices. The propor- 
tion of the jmrchase is the proportion of course of the demands on the 
country : the villager groans under the oppression, but in vain shrinks 
from it ; every argument of his poverty is answered, if by nothing else, 
at least by the bastinado. 

The information of the appointment was premature: Mahomed 
IIassan Khan, an officei; of rank, had indeed been dispatched from 
Shiraz, but he was entrusted with a more private commission to the 
Envoy. On the 19th his immediate approach to Bashire was an- 
nounced. As, independently ol‘ the coiitidence which by this mission 
the Government appeared to repose in him, he j)ossessed high personal 
rank, (as one ol’the Chiefs of the Karaguzloa tribe, one of the most nu- 
merous, warlike, and respectable of all under the jurisrliction of Persia,) 
the first Minister at Shiraz wrote to the Envoy to desire that lie would 
send the |.)crson next in rank to himself to receive him. The Envoy 
accordingly ordered me to proceed on the occasion. 1 went, accom- 
panied by Mr. Brx’Ce and Dr. Jukes, and escorted by Cornet Wil- 
LOCK with ten troopers, and five Chattara. The Ch attars are those 
running footmen wiio, in fantastical dresses, generally surround the horse 
of a great man ; but the name is applied not only to these attendants of 
shew, but to those messengers also who perlbrm their journies on foot, 
and jjerl’onn them with a dispatch almost incredible. When we had 
proceeded about a mile we met the stranger, lie was thinly at- 
tended, having travelled in haste. When we approached, oUr 
little squadron drew up in a line as he passed ; and we ad- 
vanced, and made our respective compliments. We then all turned 
back together, and brought him into the presence of the Envoy, who 
received him sitting on one corner of the sopha, but rose just as ho 
approached it. We Avere all dressed with more or less ornament in 
honour of our guest ; and during his visit we kept on our hats. The 
i^asakchce Bashee had already fallen into his train, when we first met 
him ; apd during the short stay which he now made, the Vice-governor 
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of Bushire, Aoa Mahomed Jaffer, came to pay his respects also. 
He advanced immediately to the Khan, seized his hand, wliich he 
kissed, whilst the Khan applied his beard and mouth to the other’s 
face, and kissed his cheek. The manners of our guest himself were 
pleasant and modest, and spoke the simplicity of a man bred in camps. 
When the Envoy had impiired after his health, the health of the Prince, 
of the minister, and successively of other gH'at men, the stranger, after 
the interchange of a tew compliments, departed to take up his abode with 
the Vice-governor. As he entered Bushire, the guns at the gate were 
fired, but one of them could not l)car the shock, and flew out of the 
carriage. For fear therefore of the gates and tower, they did not ven- 
ture to discharge the sixty-eight pounder, which was mounted in the 
town ; an apprehen.sion not purely imaginary. 

The party appeared particularly gloomy : their clothes were of a dark 
hue, and their caps and their beards were of the deepest black. Every 
one had a musket, a sword, a brace -of pistols, and a great variety of 
little conveniences, as powder-flasks> cartouclu;-bo.\cs, hammers, drivers, 
&c. so that the aggregate equipment disj)lnycd every man a figuie 
made up for fighting. The Khan was dresseci exactly like his fol- 
lowers, and was alone distinguished by carrying fewer arn)S. He 
had, indeed, one Yeduk or led horse Ijetbre him. The trappings of their 
horses are very simple, compared to those of the Turks. The head-stall 
of the bridle has little bits of gold and silver, or brass fixed to it, with- 
out the tassels, chains, half-rnoons, or beads of a Turkish bridle. Nor 
have they the splendid breast-plate, or the bright and massy stirmp of 
the Turkish cavalry. Their saddle itself is much more scanty in the 
seat, nor is it so much elevated behind. The only finery of a Persian 
saddle is a raised pummel either gilt or silvered ; and a saddle-cloth, or 
rather an elegant kind of carpetting, trimmed with a deep fringe. 

On the next day, the Envoy directed me to return, in his name, the 
visit of Mahomed Hassan Khan. He was lodged in the house 
which then belonged to the Vice-governor, but which had been the 
property of the late Hajee Kheeil Khan, (the Embassador of Persia, 
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who was unfortunately killed at Bombay.) The room into which we 
were introduced was very pleasant, and by far more agreeable than any 
thing that I had expected at Bushire. Two |>iUar8, neatly inlaid with 
looking-glasses, supported it on one side, and thus separated it fixun a 
small court, wliicli was crowded with servants. An orange tree stood in 
the centre of tlie court. The wails of the room were of a beautiRd 
white stucco, rescmi)liug plaster of Paris ; and kirgc curtains were sus- 
pended around tliem, to screen in every position the company from the 
sun. The Khan was seated in a corner, and having taken off our shoes 
at the door, we paid our respects severally, and tlien settled ourselves 
according to our rank. When we were arranged, he went about sepa- 
rately to each, and Avith an inclination of his head, told us we were 
welcome, Khush A me deed.”) The Vice-governor next appeared, 
and sat respectfully at a little distance. He was followed by the Gover- 
nor of the small ncighlxAuring district of Basti, a rough looking man, 
who exchanged a kiss with the Khan. We had kaleoonst (the water 
pipe), then sweet sherbe-t, then again the kaleoous. Few words passed, 
and we did little exci^pt look at each other. Two or three Arabs came 
in, and were welconuxl by the Khan with the “ khosh amedeed” as they 
seated themselves at the further end of the room. The measurement of 
their distances iu a visit seems a study of most general application in 
Persia ; and the knowledge of (•ornpliments is the only knowledge dis- 
played in their meetings; if, indeed, the visits of ceremony, which alone 
we Witnessed, could bt' considered a lair specimen of national manners or 
the state of socitdy. 

When visited by a superior, the Persian rises hastily and meets his 
guest nearly at the door ol the apartment : on the entrance of an equal, 
he just raises himself from his seat, and stands nearly erect; but to an 
iuffM’ior he makes the motion only ol rising. When a great man is 
speaking, the style of respect in Persia is not quite so servile as that in 
India. In listening the Indians join their hands together, (as in England 
little children are taught to do in prayer,) place tliem on tlieir breast, 
and making inclinations of the body sit mute. A visit is mudr less 
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luxurious in Persia than in Turkey- Instead of the sophas and the easy 
pillows of Turkey, the visitor in Persia is seated on a carpet or mat 
without any soft support on cither side, or any thing except his hands, 
or the accidental assistance of a wall, to relieve the galling posture of 
his legs. The misery of that posture in its politest form can scarcely be 
understood by description : you are required to sit upon your heels, as 
they are tucked up under your hams after the fashion of a camel. To 
us, this refinement was impossible ; and we thought that we had attained 
much merit in sitting cross-legged as tailors. In the presence of his 
superiors a Persian sits upon his heels, but only cross-legged before liis 
equals, and in any manner whjitever before his inferiors. To an Eng- 
lish frame and inexperience, the length of time during which the 
Persian will thus sit untired on his heels, is most extraordinary ; some- 
times for half a day, frecjuently even sleeping. They never think of 
changing their positions, and like f)ther Orientals consider our loco- 
motion to be as extraordinary as we can regard their quiescence. When 
they see us walking to and fro, sitting down, getting up, and moving 
in every direction, often have they fancied that Europeans are tor- 
mented by some evil spiiit, or that such is our mode of saying our 
prayers. 

Before the close of our visit, it was settled that the Khan should send 
in the course of that evening the letters with which he had been charged 
to the Envoy, and that on the morrow he should come to a personal 
conference, and open his verbal communications. 

The Ramazan was now over: the new moon, Avhich marks the termi- 
nation, was seen on the preceding evening just at sun-set, when the ships 
at anchor fired their guns on the occasion ; and on the morning of our 
visit, the Bair am was announced by the discharge of cannon. A large 
concourse of people, headed by the Peish Namaz, went down to the sea- 
side to pray, and when they had finished their prayers, more cannon 
were discharged. Just before we passed through the gates of the tOAvn 
in returning from our visit, we rode through a crowd of men, women, 
and children, all in their best clothes, who, by merry-making of every 
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kind were celebrating the feast. Among their sports, I discovered some- 
thing like the round-about of an English fair, except that it appeared 
of a much ruder construction. It consisted of two rope-seats suspended, 
in the form of a pair of scales, from a large stake fixed in the ground. 
In these were crowded full-grown men who, hke boys, enjoyed the conti- 
nual twirl, in which the conductor of the sport, a poor Arab, was labour- 
ing with all his strength to keep the machine. 

The feast itself of the Bairam begins of course successively in every 
season of the natural year, for in the formation of their civil year the 
Persians, like other Mahomedans, adopt lunar months. When it occurs 
in summer, the Ramazan, or month of fasting which pirecedcs it, be- 
comes extremely severe ; every man of every kind of business, the la- 
bourer in the midst of the hardest work, is forbidden to take any kind 
of nourishment from sun-rise to sun-set, during the longest days of the 
year. Their full day is calculated from sun-set to sun-set, but their sub- 
division of time varies like that of the Hindoos and Mussulmans of 
India, according to the differem^c of the length of the natural day. In 
their calculation of the close of 1 he fast, and the commencement of the 
Bairam, they are seldom assisted by almanacks : it frequently ha])p^s, 
therefore, that the same feast is celebrated two days earlier, or de- 
layed two days later in difi’erent parts of the country, according to 
the state of the atmosphere : as the new moon may be obscured by 
clouds in one city or displayed in another by the clearness of the sky. 

On the 21st of November Mahomed Hassan Khan R^araouzeou 
paid the appointed visit to the Envoy. A part of the body guard was 
sent out to meet him, and we received him as before in uniforms and 
hats. After the usual ceremonies were over, the Envoy and his guest 
retired to an inner apartment ; and after a conference, which lasted four 
hours, the Khan departed to Bushire witli the same escort, to whom on 
parting he gave a present of fifty Venetian sequins. The conference 
had been satisfactory, as at dinner die Envoy announced to us that wc 
might now complete all our preparations for a journey to Teheran. Still 
with a volatility not unusual in tire diplomacy of the East, the Khan 


o 
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two days afterwards refused to sign, in the name of the Persian Govern- 
ment, the note of the terms on whicJi they had agieed at their meeting : 
and at ten o’clock at night the Vice-Governor, and the two Moonsheesy 
came to us. After a long tlebatc they departed; and, to the satistac- 
tion of all parties the business was finally settled the next morning, 
when, previous to his return to Shiraz, the Khan paid his farewell visit 
to the Envoy. 

He returned to Shiraz ; and, as wc learned by our next dispatches 
from Jafper Ali, immediately appeared before the Prince, where he 
talked for “ seven hours without stopping once,” on the Envoy and his 
merits. Jafper Ali added, that he himself had dined with the 
Prince’s Prime Minister, and that they also had talked till two o’clock 
in the morning on the same alluring subject. After having both 
agreed that, by the jnogress of the ncgociation, they had already ren- 
dered themselves immortal, they retired to rest, and the next morning, 
the Minister, on the ajipointment of a Mchmandar to the mission, 
asked Jaffer Ali for the Moodjd^-hlook, or customary present/ for 
which accordingly ho receivod a Cashmirian shawl. In general politics 
the dispatches stated, that the Russians had renewed hostilities, though 
General Gardanne, the French Embassador in Persia, had sent four 
of his officers to the Russian Commander to entreat that he would de- 
sist from any further operations ; but the Russian answered, that his 
master had ordered him to fight on. The failure of this attempt had 
greatly contributed to disgrace the cause of the French; and the Court 
retrenched in consequence their daily allowances. 

The Mehmandar, who was announced in these dispatches, was Ma- 
homed Zeky Khan, (the chief of the Noori/ tribe, one of the new 
modeled corps) a great favourite at the Court of Teheran, and Avith the 
Prince of Shiraz^ and advanced lately by the Kij)g to the dignity of 
Khan. It was added also, that his appointments were more magni- 
ficent than any which had ever before been annexed to the Mehmandar 
of an English Envoy ; and, as a further proof of the estimation in which 
His Majesty’s mission was held, Jaffer Ali stated, that the Prinee 
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had prepared for him, as our acting Agent at Skirazt a rich dress of 
honour, which, however, he had found means to decline from a fear of 
the jealousy which it might have excited against him. But the Prince, 
resolved on bestowing upon him some distinguishing mark of his favour, 
had given him a shawl, which belonged to one of his own head-dresses, 
and a young and promising Arab horse, which had been sent as a present 
to himself by the Governor of Chabi. So well indeed had Jaffer Ali 
deserved the confidence of both the negociating parties, that Sir Har- 
ford Jones, now at the close of these preliminary arrangements, sent 
him a patent constituting him the Agent for the British aifairs at the 
Court of Shiraz. 

It will be recollected that the Ncreide, the Sapphire^ and the Sylphs 
sailed with the mission from Bombay on the 12th of September. The 
Nereide arrived first ; the Sapphire also reached Bitshire about sun-set 
on the 18th October. J’he Aral) ships too, that we passed off Cape 
Verdistatiy had come in about noon on the same day, and had continued 
firing their guns at distant intervals till the evening : but the Sylph., on 
board which were the Persian ScK-retary and some of the presents, was 
yet missing ; nor indeed had we seen her, since the second day after that 
on which we had left together the harbour of Bombay. On the 29th 
Oct. arrived the Nautibis, II. C. cruizer, which had sailed from the same 
port on the 22d Sept. Though she had neither seen or heard directly 
any thing of the Sylph, yet the circumstances of her own passage pre- 
pared us to anticipate the worst. The Nautilus had been attacked off 
the large To;n6, in the Gulph of Persia, by the Joaswee pirates; three 
only were at first in sight, but on the signal of a gun, a fourth appeared, 
and together they bore down, two on the quarters and two on the bows 
of the Natdilu.s ; they were full of men, jx;rhaps six hundred in the 
four vessels, all armed with swords and spears, and, as tliey shouted 
their religious invocations, they shook their weapons at the ship. When 
the engagement became closer, they maintained a fire of twenty-five 
minutes, and one of their shot killed the boatswain of the Nautilus. 
Of these pirates an interesting account was published in India by Mr. 
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Loane, who Avas taken prisoner by them. It is unnecessary, therefore, 
to add more on the subject than that their chief resort is at Roselkem^ 
on the Arabian coast of the Culph of Persia: another, but tributary, 
chief of the same people resides tAventy-five miles from Rosellceim at 
Egmann, S. S. W. of Cape Musscldom, Avhere they possess an extensh^e 
and lucrative pearl fishery. 'f’his, Avith the market Avhicli their 
plunder finds there, is the principal source of the traffic of the place. 
Though it may not be necessary to enter into a detail, Avhich may be 
better found in original authorities, it must be very obvious, that the 
honour of our flag, as Avell as the interest of our commerce in the East, 
Avill require the destruction of a fleet of pirates, Avhich, assembling to 
the amount of fifty sail in the harbour of Roselkeim, issue thence to 
capture every English as well as native ship, and to spread terror 
through the Culph of Persia.’*^ 

On the arrival of the Nautilus, under these circumstances, the EnA'^oy 
dispatched a letter to Captain Davis of the Sapphire, requesting him 
to proceed to the entrance ot the Gulph, to secure the Splph, if possible. 
On the 6th Nov. a boat arrived from Roselkeim, at the date of the de- 
parture of Avhieh no such capture had been made; but in three days, 
another boat came in, Avhich brought an account that four vessels had 
been taken, one of Avhich contained a Nau ab. We immediately recog- 
nii?cd by this description the unfiirtunate Persian Secretary, the splen- 
dour of whose dress had imposed him as a Nabob on the pirates. The 
next day a still more circumstantial account of the capture reached us, 
Avhich convinced us that the vessel taken Avas the Sylph ; but the report 
added, that a large vessel from Bushire (Avhich Ave instantly identified 
with the Nereide) came in sight during the action, and having sunk one 
of the pirates, (of Avhose crew of three hundred scarcely any escaped), 
retook their prize. In the action loo, tlic pirates lost one of their first 
chiefs, Sal ben Sal. The loss of one indi\hdual, the most insigni- 


* See the note on t^jeir destruction^, at the end. 
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ficant, of their tribe is sufficient cause for a declamtion of war; but the 
destruction of so large a portion of tlieir whole iiunibcLS would dispirit 
rather than so animate the remainder ; and the tribe would probably 
agree never again to approach an English ship. The pirates had, in 
fact, been so disheartened by their disaster, that when, a few days after- 
wards, a single Arab ship (commanded indeed by an Englishman) fell 
among them, and, finding herself unable either to fight or to escape, 
bore down upon them to try a shew of resistance, they all fled. At 
length on the 26th Nov^ the Mimrva, H. C. cruizer. Captain Hopgood, 
arrived, and brought the Persian Secretar 3 % who had been captured in 
the Siflph. The Secretary was much connected at BttshirCi and his de- 
tention had of course excited great uneasiness among his relations, who 
had been putting up prayers in the mosques for his safety. His account 
of their fate was not uninteresting. 

At the time when the pirates were standing the same course with 
herself, the Sylph discovered the Nercide bearing down upon her. When 
the Ncreide came close, she hovc-to ; but as the commander of the 
Sylph did not send a boat on board of her, she flllcd her sails and stood 
on. When the Nereide had already passed at some distance, the two 
dozc's stood towards the Sylph. The Persian Secretary aib iscd the officer 
of the ship not to permit the dows to apjiroach ; but he woukl not 
listen to the suggestion, as he declared they would not touch him. The 
dorc», however, did approach so close, that the Sylph had only time to 
fire one gun, and to discharge her musquetry at them, before they were 
alongside, and poured on board her in great and overwhelming numbers. 
It is unnecessary to state all the circumstances. The Persian Secretary 
from the eoncealment to which he had fled, was still able to ascertain 
that, as the first act of possession, the Arabs threw water on the sliip 
to purify it ; that the^' then proceeded to the deliberate murder of the 
men, who w ere on deck or discoverable ; that they brought them one 
by one to the gangway, and in the spirit of barbarous fimaticism cut 
their throats as sacrifices; crying out before the slaughter of each 
victim, “ Ackbar" and when the deed was done, “ Allah il Allah.’' 
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In the space of an hour they had thus put to death twenty-two persons ; 
and were proceeding with lights to look for more, when they were asto- 
nished by a shot through the Sylph from the Ncreide. On perceiving 
the disaster of the Sylph, Captain Corbett had immediately hauled- 
up ; and though far to the windward his shot still reached. The Arabs 
immediately took to their dows; and, elated by the havock of their 
success, made for the Nereide. As soon as Captain Corbett per- 
ceived that they were bearing down upon him, he ceased firing altoge- 
ther. The Persian Secretary t(>ld us, that he saw the dows approach so 
close to the frigate, that the Arabs were enabled to commence the at- 
tack in their usual manner by throwing stones. Still the Nereide 
did not fire ; till at length when both dows were fairly alongside, she 
opened two tremendous broadsides. The Secretary said he saw one 
dow disappear totally, and immediately ; and the other almost as in- 
stantaneously : they went down with the crews crying, “ Allah, Allah, 
“ Allah." Nine men only escaped, who had previously made off in a 
boat. The Sylph was taken to Muscat, where the Persian Secretary 
was put on board the Minerva.* 


* This account is from the mouth of a Persian; it may therefore not be uninteresting to 
contrast it with the statement in the log-book of the Nereide. 

H. M. S. Nereid^y Thursday, 21 Oct. 1808. 

At 9. A. M. saw two dows standing towards us under Arabian colours. 10.30. saw a 
strange sail S. S. E. Employed working up junk, &c. Noon : the above vessel past us, 
which proved to be the Honourable Company’s schooner Sj/lpfi. P. M. moderate 
breezes and fine. 1.30. observed the dows haul-up and board the schooner; in studding 
sails, and haul’d our wind in chase of them ; by this time they had the scliooner in tow. 
Tacked occasionally to close. At 4. got within gun-shot and commenced firing. 4.30. 
observed the schooner’s tow-rope gone, supposed by our shot; still keeping a constant 
fire on the dows. 5.30. shot away one of the dow’s yards. At 6. ditto, firing w henever 
the guns would bear : observed the schooner make signals of distress, and fire guns. 
The crew immediately deserted the dow when the yard was shot away, and went on 
board the other; continuing firing within musket shot round grape and musketry ; 
hailed her repeatedly, but received no answer. At 8. ceased firing ; the dows apparently 
sinking : made sail for the schooner ; at 9. hove-to, and sent a boat lor the commander 

of the schooner ; he being severely wounded, gave Lieutenant C charge^ of the 

schooner, but returned with a seapoy severely wounded.” 
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We had thus recovered the Persian Secretary; but the mission soon 
suffered the less reparable loss of one of its own members. On the 
19th November, the Benares li. C. cruizer (which brought our tents, 
some of the body guards, presents, &c. from Bussora) landed at 
Bushirc Mr. Co are, the Persian and Latin Translator. He had car- 
ried with him from Bmsora a fever, wliich Avas gradually wasting him 
away ; and after lingering out his few remaining days apparently Avith- 
out pain, he died on the last day of the month. He Avas a young man 
of whom all spoke Avell ; his talents Avere promising ; and his prospects 
in the Avorld Avere fine. He Avas laid in the Armenian burying-ground, 
Avithout a coffin ; because plank is so dear and scarce at Bushire, that 
his remains would haAr(’! been xUsturbed for the sake of the Avood which 
had enclosed them. Ilis eorpso whs escorted to the grave by the body 
guard and the seapoy guard, and folloAved bj thp F,Tivt)y and the gen- 
tlemen of the mission. I read the funeral service over him, amid a 
crowd of Persians and Arabs, Avho were collected to see the ceremony ; 
and who seemed to partake the interest of the scene. Nothing excites 
a better impression of our character than an appearance of devotion 
and religious observance. If’, therefore, there Avere no higher obligation 
on every Christian, religious observances are indispensable in producing 
a national influence. We never omitted to perform divine service on 
Sundays ; suffered no one to intrude upon us during our devotions ; 
and used every means in our power to impress the natives Avith a proper 
idea of the sanctity of our Sabbath. 
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I. PERSIA— ADMINISTRATION OP THfi! GOVERNMENTS — FARSISTAN 
— MEKRAN — BALOUCIIES — COAST oa'.TliE GUEPH — ISLANDS OP 
THE GULPII — PEARL FISHERY. — II. BUSHIRE : SITUATION — DE- 
SCRIPTION TRADE VIEW RUINS OF RESUIRE HALILA — 

BUSHIRE ROADS WATER — WEATHER — HEALTHINESS — WOMEN 

or BUSHIRE — SUPERSTITIONS. — III. ANIMALS OF THE DASIITIS- 
TAN: HORSES — DOG — WHITE POX — WILD BEASTS — HAWKS — THE 
JERBOA. 

I. In historical interest, Pereia is perhaps superior to any Asiatic 
empire, because more nearly connected with the fortunes of Europe ; 
and its natural situation shares the importance ; for its boundaries (de- 
fined and fortified by lofty ranges, which are pervious only through 
passes of very difficult access,) arc prominent and decided objects in the 
geneiul geography of Asia. We had hitherto seen only the southern 
chain : nothing can be more strongly marked than the abrapt and for- 
bidding surface of those mountains, which bind the shore from Cape 
Jasques to the deepest recesses of the gulph. The little plain of the 
DasJitistan, (tliat of Biishh'c) which seems to have encroached upon the 
sea, is yet the most extensive portion of even land, which relieves how- 
ever momentarily the constant and chilling succession of high and 
dreary lands along the coast. But beyond these mountains are fre- 
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quendy extensive plains, confined by a second range, which likewise 
run parallel to the coast This is the case behind Congom : and in die 
route to Shiraz we found several successive plains, (of great absoluto 
elevation indeed, but) thus separated from each other by alternate ranges 
of higher land. The plain of Merdasht, beyond SkiraZj is the Hollow 
Persis of ancient geography. These great inequahties of surface natur« 
ally produce a corresponding variety of climates. 

The administration of the provinces of Persia is now committed to 
the Princes. The jurisdiction of Peince Hosbein Ali Mieza, 
one of the King’s Sons, is very extensive: it comprises, under the 
general name of Farsistan, not only the original province of which Shiraz 
was the capital (as subsequendy it became that of all Persia, an^d as it 
still is of the governments combined under the Prince) but Laristan also, 
to the south ; and Bebehan to the north-west ; which severally, as well 
as Farsistan, possessed before their particular Beglerhegs. 

Of Farsistan, under this its present more extensive signification, the 
hot and desert country is called the Gerrnesir, a generic term for a warm 
region, which will be recognised under the ancient appellations of 
Germania, Kermania, or Carmania. The termination of the Persian 
dominion in this direction, is an undefined tract between the Gerrnesir 
and the Mekran. It was the ancient boast of Persia, that its boundaries 
were not a petty stream or an imaginary line, but ranges of impervious 
mountains or deserts as impervious. In diis quarter there is little pro- 
bability that the country will ever become less valuable as a frontier, 
by becoming more cultivated and better inhabited. The land is put to 
so little use, that no power would gready care to press the extension of 
an authority so improfitable. Every age has marked the unalterable 
barbarism of the soil and of the people. The Balouchistan, or the 
country of the Balouches, the most desert region of the coast begins 
about Minou, on the west of Cape Jasques. Their country is perhaps 
nearly the Mekran of geography. They once owned subjection to 
Persia, but they have now resumed the independance of Arabs, and live 
in wandering communities xmder the government of their own Sheiks, 

ir 
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of whom two are pre-eminent. They have indeed still some little com- 
mercial connexion with Persia, and occasionally a Balomhe is to be 
seen in Bushire selling his scanty wares, mostly the mats of their own 
manufacture. One of their Sheiks lives at Guadel on the coast of 
Mekran; but in the interior, according to the account given by a 
Balouche to Captain Salter, there is a very potent king, tliough I 
cannot add from the same authority, whetlier he is of their own extrac- 
tion. They live in continual wars with each other ; or let themselves 
out to the different small powers in the gulph as soldiers. Many of the 
guards of the Sheik of Bushire are Balouches ; and the Seapoys also on 
board the Arab ships are of the same tribes. 

In religion they are Mahomedans ; and like all those of India, are 
Sunnis: but they have few means of preserving the genuineness of any 
profession of faith ; and their ignoranc:e has already confounded their 
tenets with those of a very different original. The same common bar- 
barism has indeed blended the Affghan, the Seik^ and the Balouche into 
one class ; there may be among them some beard or whisker more or less, 
some animal or food which they hold unclean above all others, some in- 
describable difference of opinion which severs them from their neighbours, 
but in savageness they are all identified. Those on the coast still live 
almost exclusively on fish, as in the days ofNEARCHUs; though 1 am 
told they no longer build their houses with the bones. The grampus 
(possibly, tlie whale of Arrian) is still numerous on the shores. The 
Envoy remembered to have seen at Bushire on a former occasion, a dog 
of an immense size, which a Balouche liad given to Mr. Galley, tlie 
Resident at that time : the man added, that the mountains towards his 
country were all very high. His dog seemed to confirm the assertion, 
for he was defended against the cold of his native region, by a coat of 
thick and tufted hair. 

Though the Balouches scarcely advance within the gulph, yet the 
native Persians do not fully occupy their own shores. The coast still 
retains a great proportion of Arab families. The Dashtistan, which 
extends from Cape Bang to the plain of Bushire^ was till lately governed 
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by them. The district of Diasti, also along the coast from Bushire to 
below Congodrif still remains under their rule : and the Arab Sheik of 
Co7igoon in the adjoining lerritory, possesses a kind ofindependance. 

At Tmihree, (or Tahrie) a port just below Co7igoon, are extensive ruins 
and sculptures, with the l*ersepolitan character. The landmarks for 
the entrance of the hafbour are two large white spots, on the summit of 
a mountain, which the people of the country affirm to have been made 
by the hand of man ; and which, on the same traditional authority, are 
said to have been formerly covered with glass. The reflection thus pro- 
duced by the sun’s rays, rendered the object visible to a great distance at 
sea, and guided the navigator in safety into the road. Some of the 
glass is said to remain at this day. Among the ruins of the city art two 
wells pierced to a great depth ; and stabling for a hundred horses exca- 
vated from the solid rock: the existence of these remains, I understand, 
Mr. B — k of the E. I . Company’s service ascertained himself. 

At Kharrack, a place still further in the progress down the Gulph, 
between Cape Series and Cape lii/stioTiy is a town which was once in 
the possession of the Danes ; and it is singular that the people who 
claim a Danish blood are still very fair complexioned, and have light 
red hair, which may confirm their traditional accounts of their origin. 
The same nation had also an establishment in a deep bay near Mussel- 
(lo7n ; and the fort exists to this day. On Cape Biistion there is a mine 
of copper, which was formerly worked by the Portuguese : they built 
also a fort there, which still exists, but the mine is no longer worked, 
and indeed is almost forgotten. Some years ago, Mr. Bruce, the 
Assistant Resident at Btishirc, was a prisoner among the Arabs on this 
part of the coast. He was told, that immediately behind the range of 
mountains which lines their shore, there was a river that came from 
near Sliu az, and run down to Gombroon ; this is, probably, the Bc/id- 
emivy which, according to other accounts, is traced indeed towards Gom- 
broo 7 i, but there expends itself in the sands. Khoresser is the name of 
a small river which falls into the sea nearly under the Asses Ears; and 
on tlie banks of which is situated the town of Ta7igisto7m. At the 
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mouth of tihis river is a small island, formed by the sands broua^i 
down ; which adapts this situation to Arrian's account of Hieratemit. 
At the place marked by Dr. Vincent as Podargus there is now no 
torrent: but I learn from Dr. Jukes and Mr. Bruce, that at Harem, 
situated thirty miles inland on the declivity of the mountains to the 
eastward, there is a water which finds its way to the sea, and may, per- 
haps, accord with the position required. 

The islands in the Gulph of Persia retain little of their political cele- 
brity. Ormus (ever the most barren, its soil being composed of salt and 
sulphur) still dis[days its arched reservoirs, which afford good watering 
places for vessels, and which are said never to dry up. On the island cd’ 
Kenn, according to the people of the country, is found, after rain, g<dd 
dust in the channels of the torrents. And Bahrein, which is now m 
the hands of the Wahabees, is still noted for the fresh springs wliich issue 
from the earth under the sea, and from which the Arabs contrive to 
water their ships by placing over the spot a vessel with a syphim at- 
tached to it. Captain Skeine, who commanded an Arab ship, told 
the gentleman (who communicated the circumstances to me), that he 
had himselt' drawn the water at the depth of one fathom. The same 
submarine springs extend along the neighbouring coast of Arabia. 
Kharrack, which is now the principal watering place on the north of 
the Gulph, and the island, where the pilots for the Bussorah river are 
stationed, is perhaps good for few other purposes. The Sheik indeed, 
though enjoying profound peace, presented memorials to the Sheik of 
Bttshire, representing that his troops and himself were in a state of 
starvation. Among the duties entrusted by the Government of Shiraz 
to the Nasakchee Bashee, he was instructed to proceed to Kharraek, to 
inspect the fortifications, and to report on their capability of defence. 

Pearl-Fishery.— There is, perhaps, no [dace in the world where those 
things which are esteemed riches among men, sdiound more than in 
the Persian gulph. Its bottom is studded with pearUs mid its coaats 
with mines of precious ore. The island of Bahrem, on ftie Arabian 
shore, has bemj txinstdeied tl» most preducrive banit of the pearl 
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oysters : but the island of Kharrack now shares the reputation. The 
fishery extends along the whole of the Arabian coast, and to a large 
proportion of the Persian side of the gulph. Verdutan, NakMf and 
Bitsheab, on that side, are more particularly mentioned } but indeed it 
is a general rule, that wherever in the gulph there is a shoal, there is also 
the pearl oyster. 

The fishery, though still in itself as prolific as ever, is not perhaps 
carried on with all the activity of former years ; since it declined in 
consequence by the transfer of the English market to the banks of the 
coast of Ceylon. But the Persian pearl is never without a demand; 
though little of the produce of the fishery comes direct into Persia. 
The trade has now almost entirely centred at Muscat. From Muscat 
the greater part of the pearls are exported to Surat; and, as the agents 
of the Indian merchants are constantly on the spot, and as the fishers 
prefer the certain sale of their merchandize there to a higher but less 
regular price in any other market, the pearls may often be bought at a 
less price in India, than to an individual they would have been sold in 
Arabia. There are two kinds ; the yellow pearl, which is sent to d!ke 
Mahratta market ; and the white pearl, which is ck«ulated through 
Bussorah and Bagdad into Asia Minor, and thence into the heart of 
Europe ; though, indeed, a large proportion of the whole is arrested in 
its progress at Constantinople to deck the Sultanas of the Seraglio. The 
pearl of Ceylon peels off; that of the Gulph is as firm as the rock upon 
which it grows; and, though it loses in colour and water 1 per cent an- 
nually fiw fifty years, yet it still loses less than that of Ceylon. It ceases 
after fifty years to lose any thing. 

About twenty years ago the fishery was farmed out by the different 
chiefs along the coast : thus the Sheiks of Bahrein and of El 
Kat^y having assumed a certain porticwi of the Peari Bank, obliged 
every speedbte^ to pay them a certain sum for the right of fishing. At 
present, liowevcr, the trade which still employs a considerable number of 
boats is carried on entirely by individuals. There arc two modes of spe** 
Cttlation : the first, by w^h the adventurer charters a boat by the month 
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or by the season; in this boat lie sends his agent to superintend the 
whole, with a crew of about fifteen men, including generally five or 
six divers. The divers commence their work at sun-rise and finisli at 
sun-set. The oysters, that have been brought up, arc successively con- 
fided to the superintendant , and when the business of the day is done, 
they are opened on a piece of white linen ; the agent of c ourse keeping 
a very active inspection over every shell. I’lie man who, on ojiening an 
oyster, finds a valuable pearl, immediately puts it into his mouth, by 
which they fancy that it gains a finer water; and, at the end of the 
fishery, he is entitled to a present. The whole sj^eculation c-osts about 
one hundred and fifty piastres a month ; the cliveas getting ten jiiastrcs ; 
and the rest of the crew in proportion. The* second and the safest mode 
of adventure is by an agreement between t wo parties, where one defrays 
all the expences of the boat and provisions, &c. and tlie other conducts 
the labours of the fishery. I’lic jicarl obtained undergoes a valuation, 
according to which it is equally divided : but the speculator is further 
entitled by the tenns of the partnershij) to puiTliasc^ the otlier half of 
the pearl at ten per cent, lower than tlic' market price. 

The divers seldom live to a great age. Tlieir bodies break out in 
sores, and their eyes become very wc^ak and blood-shot. I'bey can re- 
main under water five minutes ; and their divc's succeed one another 
very rapidly, as by delay the state of their bodies w’ould soon prevent 
the renewal of the exertion. 'J'hey oil the orifice of the ears, and put a 
hoj n over their nose. In general life they are restricted to a certain regi- 
men ; and to food composed of dates and other light ingredients. 
They can dive from ten to fifteen fathoms, and sometimes even more ; 
and their prices increase according to the depth. I'he largest pettrl are 
generally found in the dec])est water, as the success on the bank of 
Kharrack, which lies very low, has demons tia ted. From such depths, 
and on tliis bank, the most valuable pearls have been brought up ; the 
largest indeed which Sir Hariord Jones ever .saw, was one that had 
been fished up at Kharrack in nineteen fathoms water. 

It has been often contested, whether the pearl in the live oyster is as 
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hard as it appears in the market ; or whether it acquires its consistence 
by exposure, 1 was assured t)y a gentleman (who had been encamped 
at Cotisrooii close, to the bank ; and who had often bought the oysters 
from tile boys, as they came out of the \rater,) that he had opened the 
shell immediately, and wlicn the fish was still alive, had found the pearl 
alread y hard and /brmed. He had frequently also cut the pearl in two, 
and ascertained it to be equally hard throughout, in layers like the eoats 
of an onion. But Sir Harfokd Jones, who has had much knowledge 
of the lishciy, informs me, that it is easy by pressing the pearl between 
the fingers, when first taken out of the shell, to feel that it has not yet 
attained its ultimate consistency. A very short exposure, however, to 
the air gives the hardness. The two opinions are easily reconcileable by 
supposing, either a misconception in language of the relative term hard, 
(by whu^h one authority may mean everything in the oyster which i.s 
not gelatinous, wliile the other would confine it more strictly to the full 
and perfect consistency of the pearl ;) or by admitting that there may 
be an original difference in the character of the two species, the yellow 
and the white pearl ; while the identity of the sj)ecimen, on which either 
observation has b(;en formed, has not been noted. 

The fish itself is fine eating ; nor, indeed in this respect is there any 
tlifference betAveen the coimnon and the pearl oyster. The seetl pearls, 
which are very indift'erent, an; arranged round the lips of the oyster, as 
if they were inlaid by the hand of an artist. The large pearl 
is nearly in the centre of the shell, and in the middle of the fish. 

In Persia the pearl is employed for less noble ornaments than in 
Europe : there it is principally reserved to adorn the kaleomis or watei’ 
pipes, the tassels for bridles, some trinkets, the inlaying of looking 
glasses and toys, for which indeed the inferior kinds are used ; or, when 
devoted more immediately to their jrersons, it is generally strung as 
beads to twist about in the hand, or as a rosary for prayer. 

The fishermen always augur a good season of the pearl, when there 
have been plentiful rains; and so accurately has experience taught 
them, that when corn is very cheap they increase their demands for 
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fishing. The connexion is bo well ascertained, (at least so fully ere 
dited, not by them only, but by the merchants,) that the prices pai 
to the fishennen are, in fact, always raised, when there have bee 
great rains. 

II. Bushirc (or more properly Abuschahr^ for the former is but tli 
corruption of an English sailor) is now the principal Port of Persia. ] 
stands in lat. 28®. 59> in long. 50®. 43. E. ol‘ Greenwich. It is situate 
on the extremity of a peninsula, which is formed by the sea on one; sid 
and on the other by an inlet terminating in extensive swamps. At tl 
narrowest part of this neck of land the seas, in tlic cquinoc:tiaJ sprir 
tides, have sometimes met and rendered it an island ; but this has ha| 
pened once only during the ten years which preceded our visit, and tl 
eftect then continued but two or three days : and so visible is the prese 
encroachment of the land upon the inlet, that the recurreiKx* of such i 
ovci*flow will soon be entirely impossible. FiVery appearance, indee 
proves, that the whole of the peninsula has been thus gained tiorn t 
sea. The extreme flatness of the general surtlu'.e, the soil itself, t 
water, and the relative position of the whole peninsula to the rnoii 
tains which rise abruptly from its inland extremities, suggest the supj; 
sition of such an accumulation. 

On the southern bank of the inlet is a long langc of rocks, whu 
though now two or three miles tiistant, may at one time have be 
washed by the sea. In digging for water, the people of the i)cninsi 
have sunk wells to the depth of thirty fathoms ; and before they coi 
reach the spring they have been obliged to perforate three layers of 
soft stone composed of sand and shells. Generally of the whole s< 
sand is the principal ingredient. 

The town itself of Bushire occupies the very point of the peninsii 
and forms a triangle, of which the base on the land side is alone fo 
fi(?d. At unequal distances along the Avails, there are twelve towi 
two of which form the town-gate ; they are all chequered at the top 
holes, through which the inhabitants may point their musketry, i 
those at the gates have a variety of such contrivances. There is at 
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the door ;i large brass J^ulugucse gvin, a sixty-eight pounder, ou a very 
uncertain carriage ; besides two or tluee in a much lud^ state. It is 
said that ou some invasion when the jdacc was l>eset, this gun was fired, 
l>ul tlie conenssion was so gn at and unexpected, that it blew open the 
gates, sliook down I'raginents of the towers, and gave the enemy an easy 
entrance. 'I'hi^ materials of the town (a soft sandy stone, iucrustated 
with shells) arc drawn from the ruins of lieshire, in its neighlK>ur- 
hood. Most of the adjacent villages are built of the same stone, the 
only species indeed found in the peninsula, and which was already thus 
jirepareil for their use in the remains of lieshire. But such materials ai’c 
continually decomposing ; and the dust which falls from tliem adds to 
the already sandy ground-work of their streets, and, udien set in motion 
by the wind or by a passing caravan, creates an impenetrable cloud. 
'I’he streets arc from six to eiglit feet wide, and display on each ilicle 
nothing but inhospitable walls. A great man’s dwelling (there are nine 
in Biishire) is distinguished by a wind chimney. This is a square tuiret 
on the sides of whicli are perpendicular apertures, and in the interior of 
which are crossed divisions, which form different currents of air, and 
communicate some comfort to the healed ajiartmcnts of the house. But 
the comfort is not wholly without danger; as in an earthquake some 
years ago the turrets were thrown down to the great damage of the sur- 
rounding buildings. 

'J 'here are supposed to be in the town lour hundred houses, besides 
several alleys of date-tree-huts on entering the gates, which may add an 
equal number to the whole. The number of inhabitants is dispropor- 
tionably large, but it is calculated that there arc ten thousand pei'sons in 
the place. There are four mosques of the Hheyahs, and tliree of tla^ 
Sunnis ; and there are two Hunivmnis and two Caravanserais ; but 
there is no public building in Bushire which deserves any more par- 
ticular description. 'riie old English factory is a large straggling 
building near the sea side ; the left wing is breaking down. The Bazars 
arc exactly those of a proi incial town in ’rurkey. 'I’hc sho]) is a litU(' 
platform, raised about two leet above tlie Ibol-jiath ; where tla; Vhaidcr, 
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just reserving the little s|m( e upon which he squats, displays his Avares. 
The shops, as in Tui^cy, are ()(>eued in the morning and shut at night, 
when the trader returns to his dwelling ; tor the shop is but the recep- 
tacle tor his goods. 

On the 2d Nov. a large fleet ol‘ boats came into Bushirc from the 
coast, laddlitwith otiarse linen I'or turbans, earthen pots, mats, &c. for 
Avhic'h they ^harfy away dates. 'I'hesc boats keep together for fear of 
the |)ifates. 

To Ric east of the toAvn there is a small elevation, Avhicli happily 
destroys the Oiqualities of the buildings, and rendf'rs it no uninteresting 
subject for a sketch, when enlivened by its concomitants, water and 
shipping. Whatever ma}' have been the former state of the immediate 
neighbourhood, it is certain that there are now no longer to be found the 
gardens and plantations Avhich Neaeciius described, or even those 
Avhich Captain Simmons delineated. Had Nkakchus again described 
Bushire and its territory in this day, he would have said, that a 
few cotton bushes, here and there date trees, noAv and then a Konar 
tree, with water melons, herinjauts, anti cucumbers, are the only verdant 
objects which, in any measure, alleviate the glare of its sandy plain. 

1 took a sketch of Buxhire fi'om a lising spot near a Avell on a public 
road.*^ A troop of young camel-drivers, who were going merrily along, 
soon discovered me ; and long contimietl to vociferate, with many other 
names and jokes, “ Frangni, Frangni,” the common appellation in the 
East ot‘ every liUropean. 

The new factory is about one mile seven-eights from the tOAvn. The 
Residt'iiFs guard is composed of seapt)ys, Avho, by the regulations, should 
be changetl every five years, but they are permitted to remain till they 
bc^eonie so lax in discipline as scarcely to deserve the name of soldiers. 
'I’hc guard is mustered at sun-set, when thgy mostly appear in their shirts 
and eight-caps, and the sentries walk about Avithout their muskets. 

In a few days nf ter our landing Ave rode to the ruins of Reshire. The 


• See Plate VI. 
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more immediate remains occupy an inconsiderable part of the site of 
the old city, and indeed consist rather of the fortress than of the general 
mass of buildings. The place is surrounded by villages built of the 
materials, and (as other fragments about them still attest) upon the site 
also of the original town. One of these villages is called Imanm Zade^ 
and is exempt from taxes, because its inhabitants claim all to be de- 
scended from M A no MUD. 

The fortress itself was built by the Portuguese, though the people 
around arc jealous of the acknowledgment, and substitute as its founder 
their own Shah Abbas. On a hasty calculation it must have been a 
square of two hundred yards. The reservoirs for water are still to be 
seen ; but a lad, whom we met in the enclosure, told us that he and his 
companions were at work in destroying the Ilummums. Twenty-five 
years ago the Envoy saw it in many parts entire, with some of the 
houses still shinding. 1 1 is now a heap of dirt and rubbish. The line 
of the fort, indeed, is traced by the ditch, which is excavated from the 
roc;k ; and the gateways also are discoverable, and some little masonry 
remains to mark their strength. 'J’here are some flat and oblong stones 
on the outside of the Ibrt, Avhich we conceived to liave been placed over 
Portuguese tombs. There are, however, some curious characters upon 
them, Avhich Sir Harford Jones, who recollects them when they were 
more legible, conceives to be between the old Cufick and the Nekshi. 

In another excursion wc advanced to Halila, about nine miles from 
the town, and on the south of the peninsula of Bushire. Here, indeed, 
then'e is a projection of the land, where it is still possible for very high 
tides to rise above the surface. The ground is very much broken into 
c averns and deep chasms. Halila is a small village ; it has a trifling 
s([uare fort, with a tower at each angle, but without any guns. Cotton 
is sown more systematically in the territory immediately adjacent to 
Halila than in that of Bunhire. Here and there over the plain are 
some little spots sacred to the dead, and defended by small works 
of stones. 

I’lie Sapphire lay about four miles oft’ the shore, in four feet and 
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^ half low water, and in quarter less five at high. The ground was 
marl and very thick mud, so tenacious, that it was necessaiy every 
tlm;c or four days to move the anchor. The refraction was so great, 
that., for their daily observations at the sun's meridian, they were obliged 
to allow for it more than what is noted in the nautical tables. In my 
visit on board, I took the following Ijcarings from the quarter-deck. 
Town N. 55 E. Concorde Lodge E. lialila Peak S. 70 E. Asses Ears 
and Reshire Point S. 35 E. Cajje Bang (the extremity of the land) 
N. 11 E. 

The water of Buskire has a cathartic (}ualily of most immediate 
effect in a stranger's habit, but after the experience of about a month 
it ceases to have so violent a power. 

The meteorological journal which I kept may not be useless, and I 
give therefore the month of November in the Appendix. On the night 
of the 10th of that month, a most violent storm blew from the north- 
west. The whole atmosphere was in a blasje of fire ; the claps of thun- 
der succeeded one another with a rapidity, which rendered them scarcely 
separable, and the rain poured down in torrents ; but when all was 
over, the air possessed a freshness which was most grateful. The storms 
from the N.W. are very frequent in the winter ; and though in no part 
of the world do I recollect to have seen one so tremendous as this, I 
am told that it was not to be compared with some which are experienced 
at Bushire. 

In three or four days the mountains which bore N. N. E. from our 
dwelling were already covered with snow. This was reckoned early in 
tlie season. The people soon begun to put on their warmer clothing. 
Coughs and colds became very prevalent, particularly among the Indian 
servants, who were clad more lightly than either the Euroijeans or the 
natives. 

About the 20th of November the people commence ploughing ; the 
soil is so light that it is turned up with very little labour ; the plough, 
therefore, is dragged mostly by one ox only, and not unfre(|uently even 
by an ass. All their agricultural implements are of the rudest con- 
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stttiction. At this period, larks fly about in large numbers, and feed 
upon the seed just sowing. There are also gicat flocks of pigeons, 
cormorants, curlews, and hoobaras (bustards). On the 2.5th we saw a 
white swallow flitting about the house. SpaiTows were not so numerous 
as in the beginning of the month. Flies appeared with a south wind ; 
but were scarce wlien it blew from the northward. The fruits in season 
were melons, dates, pomegranates, apples, pears, and sweet limes; and 
a small and very pleasant orange was just coming in. Our vegetables 
were spinage, bendes, and onions, and cabl^ages and turnips from Bas- 
sora. Of our meat, the finest was mutton, veal was coarse, but the beef 
pretty good, and the fowls were admirable. There were no turkies or 
geese indeed ; nor ducks, except some that we occasionally got from 
Biissora. 

Tlie climate of Bnshire is healthy, if we might judge fi'om the Wo 
or three examples of strong and active old age which came within our, 
notice: one, my own Persian master, Mollah Hassan; another in 
the Uesident’s family, who has trimmed pipes for two-thirds of a cen- 
tury, and who was a young man with mustachios and a sprouting 
beard, when Nadir Shati was at Shiraz. Another is an old fellow of 
the name of Aykcal, which, from the keenness of his love of sporting, 
has been familiarized by the English into Jackall. 

The better sort of women are scarcely ever seen, and when they are, 
their faces are so completely covered that no feature can be distin- 
guished. The p(K)rer women, indeed, arc not so confined, for they go 
in tr(K)p3 to draw water for the place. I have seen the elder ones sitting 
and chatting at the well, and spinning the coarse cotton of the country, 
while the young girls filled the skin which contains the water, and which 
they all cairy on their backs into the town. They do not wear shoes ; 
their du'ss consists of a very ample shirt, a pair of loose trow'S('rs, and 
the veil which goes over all. Their appearance is most doletid ; though 
I have still noticed a pretty face through all the filth of tlM*ir attire. 'J’he 
colour of their clothes is originally brown, but when they become t(K) 
dirty to be worn undei’ that hue, they are sent to the dyer, who is sup- 
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posed to clean them by superinducing a dark-blue or black tint. In 
almost e\ ciy situation they might be considered as the attendants on a 
burial ; but in a real case of death there are professional mourners, who 
are hiied to see j)roper rcs])ect j)aid to the deceased, by ketiping up the 
cries of etiquette to his memory. 

Among the superstitions in Persia, that which dej>cnds on the crowing 
of a cock, is not the least remarkable. If the cock crows at a proper 
hour, they esteem it a good omen ; if at an improper season, they kill 
him. I am told that the 1‘avourablc hours are at nine, both in the morn- 
ing and in the evening, at noon and at midnight. 

But the lion, in the popular beliel'ot' Persia, has a discernment nnicli 
moic im])ortant to the interests of mankind. A fellow told me with 
the gravest lace, that a lion ol’ their own country would never hurt a 
Shei/uh, (the sect of the Mahomedan religion which follows Alt, and 
"which is established in Persia,) but would always devour a Sunni, (who 
recognises before Ali the three fust calijdis.) On meeting a lion, you 
have only therefore to say, “ Ya Ali,” and the beast will walk by you 
with great respect ; but should you either I’rom zeal or the forgetfulness 
of ten’or, exclaim “ Ya Omar ! Oh Omar !” he will spring upon you 
instantly. 

III. Animals of the Doshtisfan. iVbout twenty-five years ago, m 
the time of Sheik Nash, who possessed both Jiusliire and the island of 
^ahrein, and who consequently was enabled to inijH'ove the native 
breed of Persia, by bringing oier the hedj stallion, the Dashtistan 
became (elebrated fora hor.se of strength and bottom. But tlie original 
breed of Persia, that Avhich is now restored, is a tall, lank, ill-lbrmed, 
and generally vicious animal ; useful indeed for harii av oik, but un- 
pleasant to ride compared Avith the elegant action and docility of the 
Arab. There is another lacc of the Turcoman breed, (such as are 
scon at Smi/rna, and through all ^Vsia Minoi), a short, thick, round- 
necked, and strong-lcg’d horse, short (juartered, and inclined behind. 
There is also a line breed produced by the Turcoman mare and the 
ISedj stallion. At tAvo different times, large lots of horses were offered 
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to us for sale : the first, bv the people of the Shiraz officer, u'lio asked 
immense prices, and when refused, dejiarted in apparent ill-humour, but 
generally returned and took the reduced sum Avhich was otFered. In 
this way also we purchased a lot c)f forty horses, jirincipally of the 
Turcoman breed, Avhicli had b(‘en destined for the Indian market, and 
for which an ayerage price of three hundred and twenty jiiastrcs for each 
horse had been asked at Jiashire, but which at the end of the month 
were sold to us for two hundred and fift}'. 'J’he distinct and charac- 
teristic value of the horses of the country, was excmjdilied in a present 
of two, which the Envoy received from the Sheik of Bushh'c. One was 
a beautiful Arab colt, ol' the sweetest temper I ever knew in a horse, 
frisking about like a lamb, and yet so docile, that though now for the 
first time mounted, he seemed to have bi'en long used to the bit, a syire 
proof in the estimation of the country of the excellence of his breed. 
The other was a Persian colt of the most stubborn and vicious nature ; 
to the astonishment and admiration however of the Persians, the Envoy’s 
Yorkshire groom by mere dint of whip and spur, subdued the creature 
and rendered him fit to ride : a triumph which established the groom’s 
reputation readily, among a people peculiarly aliyc to the superiority of 
their own horsemanship. A horse more than ordinarily vicious was 
lamed in a singular manner by the pt'oplc of the country. He was 
turned out loose (muzxlcd indecA in his mouth, where his ferociousness 
was most finniidable) to await in an enclosure the attack of two horses, 
whose mouths and legs at full liberty were immediately directed against 
him. The success was as singular as the experiment ; and the violence 
of the discipline which he endured, subdued the nature of the beast, and 
rendered him the (pnetest of his kind. The horses are fastened in the 
stables by their fore legs, and j)iuioncd by a rope from the hind leg to 
stakes at about six feet distant behind, so that although the animals are 
well inclined to quarrel, and are only four or five feet asunder, they can 
scarcely in this position succeed in hurting each other : frequently how- 
ever they do get loose, and then most furious battles ensue. I have 
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often admired the courage anci dexterity witli which the Persian 
Jelozvdars or grooms throw themselves into the thickest engagement of 
angry horses ; and, in defiance of the kicks and bites around them, ccw- 
trive to separate them. 

The Resident's stud consists of about twenty liorses, mules, and 
asses ; eight of the horses btdong to tlie Jiast India Comj^any, and are 
principally employed in carrying choppers or couriers to Shiraz. These 
are obliged however to be renewed very frequently, because one such 
journey generally destroys the animal that performs it ; so difficult are 
the passes of the mountains, and so unmerciful arc the riders. 

They have in Persia a very large and ferocious dog, called the kofla 
dog, from his being the watchful and faitlifiil companion of the kafia or 
caravan. Each muleteer has his dog, and so correct is the animals 
knowledge of the mules tliat belong to his master, that be will discover 
those that have strayed, and will bring them back to their associ£dies ; 
and on the other hand, when at night the whole caravan stops, and the 
mules arc parcelled in square lots, the guardian dog will permit no 
strange mule to join the party under his charge, or to encroach upon 
their ground. His strength and his ferocity are equal to his intelli- 
gence and watchfulness. 

We chased one day a large white fox. I’hey prey about the open 
country round Bushire in great numbers, for the natives do not destroy 
them with all the zeal of Englishmen. The wild animals of the Dash- 
tistan are the wolf, the hyfena, the fox, the porcupine, the mangousti^ 
the antelope, the wild boar, the Jet'boa, and sometimes tlie wild goat. 
The mountains of the Dashthtan have also the lion, and he has been 
known to descend into the plain. On tlie 12th December, Captain 
Davis, of the Sapphire, shot two cormorants out of a flock that were 
squatted cm a tree. Partridges also have been seen to settle in the same 
situation. The hawks, which are used in hunting, are the rMrk, the 
halhan, and the shabein. 

We set off on the 29th eff November, before sun-rise, to hunt with 
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kaWkft. Ilie froshness, or ratiber the ooldoess of the morning, was quite 
revivifying. We were accompanied by an old and keen sportsman, 
who had long been renowned in the plains of Bus/ure for his oxpertness 
in training a hawk, and his perseverance in hunting the hoebtem or 
bastard. The old Reis^ the name by which he was known, was one of 
the most picturesque figures on horseback that 1 ever saw. He vroa 
rather tall, with a neck very long, and a beard very gi’cy. His body, 
eitljer through age or tlie long use of a favourite position on horseback, 
inclined forwards till it made an angle of 45° with his tlughs, which 
run nearly parallel to the horse’s back ; and his beard projected so miidi 
from his lank neck, that it completed the amusement of the profile. On 
his right wist, which was covered by large gloves, his hawk waf 
perched. The bird is always kept hood-winked, till tlie game be new. 
On our way we were joined by Hassan Khan, the Govemor of 
Dastiy who also carried a hawk, and who was attended by about 
fifteen men with spears, the Icaleoons, or water pipes, &c. We proceeded 
to JlalilOi where we commenced our hunt. A hoobara started almost 
under the foot of my horse ; as the bird flew, a hawk was unhooded 
that he might mark the direction, and was loosed only when it settled. 
But the sport was unsuccessful in two or three attempts ; in fact, when 
the hawk has had one flight, and has missed his prey, he sliould be fed 
with the blood of a pigeon, and then hood-winked, and not permitted 
to fly again in that day’s sport. As soon as the hawk has taken his 
fiii'ht, the sportsmen remain quiet till they can see tliat their bird has 
seized his prey, when they ride up and disengage them. 

The Jerboa, On the 1st Dec. wc caught some jerboas ; and I had 
an opportunity of delineating and obsciwing with some nicety all their 
different properties. The description of this animal has been given so 
minutely by Soknini, and, with the controversy on (he subject, has 
occupied indeed so very long a chapter of one of his volumes, that it 
would be superfluous to go over again the same texiious ground. As 
there are, however, some little ■exceptions in the jetiwa wliich i saw at 
JBushire, I shall endeavour to point them out. In the firi^t place, that 
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gradation from the bird to the quadruped, which Sonnini traced in 
the hopping motion of the^erftoo, did not strike me with the same degiee 
of conviction. When iiupursiied the animal certainly hops, though this 
admission does not imply tliat he cannot walk withonf, hopping. But 
when he is escaping from any alann, he may almost be said to lay him- 
self flat on the surface of the ground from the immense tension of his 
hind legs, and literally to run ventre a terre. Yet as every observer will 
feel that there are shades by which the works of creation gradually 
resolve into each other, and which, by a slow operation, connect the 
zoophyte with the animated workl, and the biid with the quadruped, 
the jerboa may still serve as one of the first and most perceptible grada- 
tions between two kingdoms of nature ; but kangaroos, a larger and 
nobler specimen, would illustrate the connection as correctly. 

On the specific description of the animal I agree with Son n ini's 
account of the Egyptian jerboas, except that, in two which 1 examined, 
I could not find the spur or the small mdiment of a fourth toe on the 
heel of the hinder foot ; on the existence of which depends essentially 
the resemblance which he has discovered between the jerboa and the 
alagtaga of Tartary. But as ihv. jerboa of Hasskj-qu ist, of ]3iitrcE, 
and of SoNNiNi all seem to differ from each other, and from those 
which I examined, in some minute circumstance, it is reasonable to 
conclude, less that there is any incorrectness in the tlescriptions, than 
that there is an essential variety in the animals. The jerboas in the 
deserts before us at Bushii e, do not live in troo|js, as those of Egypt, ac- 
cording to Son n ini ; each has his hole to Avhich he retires with the 
utmost precipitation ; nor is it possible to take him by surjirise in the 
day, as 1 learn from Sir Haiivord Jones, who has had ample oppor- 
tunities of examining the history oh the jerboas ; and therefore the cir- 
cumstance, Avhich Bruce mentions, of his Arabs having knocked 
them doAvn with sticks, extends probably to no general inference. Nor 
can I think that Sonnini is correct in supposing that the animal is 
fond of light. Those which 1 kept in a cage remained huddled together 
under some cotton during the day, but in the night made such 
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a scratching, that I was obliged to send them out of the room. Besides, 
one of the most common methods of catching them is by the glare of a 
lanthorn, which seems to deprive them of the power of moving, 
and subjects them (piietly to the hand of the man who bears the light. 
There is another and an easy way of catching them, by pouring water 
down one of the apertures of their retreat; they immediately jump out. 
We hunted several with spaniels, but, although surrounded on all sides, 
they escaped with the greatest facility : when very closely pressed, they 
hav e a most dextrous method of s[>ringing to an amazing height over 
the heads of their pursuers ; aiul, making two or three somersets in the 
air, they come down again in all sal’cty on their hinder legs, many yards 
from the s])ot of their ascent. In this leap they probably use their 
diminutive ])aws. Even a greyhound stands no chance with them ; for 
as soon as he comes near, they take to the somersets, and the do^ is 
complt lely thrown out. Their fle.sh is reckoned very fine, as the * 
peopl(' here who eat tliem assure n»e. As the animal is very’ sensible of 
<•<•1(1, ;iiid formed so delicately and apparently so little prepared to 
resist frosts and snows, T cannot think, though SoNNiNi seems to imply 
it, that il is found in very northern climates. Rats and hares indeed 
are found iiv the coldest as well as in the warmest parts of the world; 
but nature has provided them with a clothing more appropriate to the 
change. 
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BUSHIRE TO SHIBAZ* 

DSFAftTURB FROM BUSHIRE — ARRANGEMENTS OF THE CAMP— 
MfiETINO WITH MAHOMED NEBEE KHAN: ENTERTAINMENT — 
THE ISTAKBALL — DAUEAKEE— MINERAL STREAMS— VEGETATION 
—PASSAGE OPTHECOTUL — PLAIN OP KHISHT— THE GOVERNOR- 

CARAVANSERAI THE MOUNTAIN ROBBERS KAMAURIDGE— 

KAUZERON; HONORS PAID TO THE ENVOY — RUINS OF SHAPOUR: 
GENERAL VIEW; ACROPOLIS; SCULPTURES; ROMAN FIGURES; 
theatre; TRADITIONS— passes OF THE MOUNTAINS — FIRMAN 
FROM THE KING — APPROACH TO SHIRAZ — ISTAKBALLS — PRE- 
SENT FROM THE PRINCE. 

The preparations for our departure, which had been suspended by 
different events, were now resumed with much alacrity. I felt that the 
cold, which we should soon encounter, might possibly kill my Indian 
servant, and I accordingly sent him back to Bombay. The Ferosh 
Basket, or chief tent^pitcher, an officer of much utility in the progress 
of our journey, now brought with him to our camp a large number of 
adherents in subordinate capacities, who on their entrance requested the 
Envoy ^8 permission to say their prayers in the manner and time ap- 
pointed by their religion. The next morning I was roused by a noise, 
which I at last discovered to be compounded of the trumpet of the troop 
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blowing the reveille, and the voice of a Pereian priest calUng tire fdithfol 
to prayers : lungs originally strong had been so disciplined and exer- 
cised for the purpose, that the voice was more potedM^ than the 
trumpet. 

Our Mehmandavy Mahomed Zsky Khan, arrived on the 10th; we 
went out to meet him, attended by the body guard in their best array, 
and accompanied by a host of Persians, As the preparations for our 
journey were now completed, the 17th Dec. 1808 was fixed for our de- 
parture. On the l6th the Temate, Lieut. Sbaly, sailed fi)c Bombay 
with the Envoy's dispatches to the Indian govemmiMit; and on the next 
day the Sapphirey which was appointed to convey the dispatches to 
England, proceeded to Kharrack to take in water for the voyage. 

All our arrangements were closed ; and on the same morning, at a 
quarter paM; eleven o’clock, the Envoy mounted his horse to proce^ 
from Bushire. In order to excite in the people a favourable expectattan 
of the result of the mission, he had previously (haired the astrologers to 
mention the time which they might deem lucky for his depajrture ; and 
the hour accordingly in which we begun our journey was pronounced, by 
their authority, to be particularly fortunate. Sir Harfobd Jones's 
mite consisted of Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Bruce, Captain Suther- 
land, Comet Willock, Dr. Jukes, and myself. He had two Swiss 
servants and an English groom, an English and a Portuguese tailor, 
about half a dozen Indians, and a very nuxacrous assortment of 
Pmians. 

The Sapphire saluted us as we set out ; shortly after we met the Mefi- 
mmdar and his corthge, and after some little exchange of civilities we 
aR went on together. The order of the cavalcade was as follows The 
led horses, tea in number, each conducted by a weU-clad jelowdar or 
groom; then the chief of the jelowdars vi'iih his staff of office; then 
the arnt-beg ox lord of requests ; after him were six chatters or running 
footmen, who immediately preceded the Envoy. The Envoy liimself 
was mounted on a choice Arab horse; at his right stirrup walked a 
picked tall cAatter, the chief of his class. Then followed the gentlemen of 
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the mission, amongst whom were disposed some moonshees. To the right 
and left were the pipe-trimmers, who cairied all the smoking apparatus 
in boxes fashioned for the purpose.* Behind the gentlemen and the 
moonshees came a great crowd of Persians on horseback ; and, to close 
the whole, the body guard came along in goodly rows, and made an ad- 
mirable finish to the groupe. 

The baggage all loaded on mules preceded us regularly on our march, 
so that when we arrived at the end of our stage we always found our 
tents pitched. 

The arrangements of our camp were as follows : — 'I'here were two 
state tents, one for dinner, the other for receiving company. The latter, 
with the Envoy's private tent, were enclosed within walls. Around 
these were the tents of the gentlemen of the mission, each person having 
his own. There was also one appropriated to cooking, and many others 
of a smaller size for the servants, and the guard of cavalry. 

After our dinner was over, which was generally an hour or two after 
sun-set, the dinner tent was taken down, loaded on the mules, and sent 
onwards to the next stage in readiness to receive us. About day-break 
in the morning, the camp begun to break up ; and before our breakfast 
was over, for which one tent was left, all the rest of the ground was 
cleared, and the baggage was far on its road to the next stage. The 
Persians are so accustomed to this manner of life, that they pitch and 
unpitch a. camp Avith the irujst, {lerfi'cl dexterity and order. Much of 
course depends upon the chief of the Feroshes or tent-pitchers, called 
the Ferosh-Bashee, who must necessarily be very active. The man who 
/ filled this department in our mission was very clever, but probably a 
great rogue, of which at least he displayed a presumptive proof, as he 
had lost an ear, the forfeit of some fbnner misdemeanour. The office 
of Charwardar or Chief Muleteer, is another also that requires much 
activity and Avatchfulriess, to superintend properly the loading and un- 
loading of the mules with order and dispatch. 


* See Plate VII. in which they are incidentally introdneed. 
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We marched for about four miles in a direct bearing with Halila 
Peak, (which bore S. 70. E. from Mr. Bruce’s house,) and then came 
to the swamps, which terminate tlic extremity of the inlet of the sea, 
from the port of Bushire. Having paced over those swamps for about 
two miles more, we took a more easterly direction, and then marched 
due E. to Alichangee, the village at which we encamped. The distance 
is called five fursungs, but probably is not more than fourteen miles. 
The soil over which we passed was sandy, and here and there strata of 
rock. The weather was hazy, and gave the country , a broken and un- 
connected appearance. 

As we approached our encampment, we were treated with a scene of 
Persian splendour and etiquette, in the meeting of the Envoy with his 
old friend and tutor, Mahomed Nebee Khan, the Governor of 
Bushire. He had been informed that the Envoy intended passing the ' 
following day with him, and accordingly prepared for his reception. 

About a mile from our encampment we met him; a very large 
portion of the military of Bushire had already greeted his arrival. 
His approach was first announced by a salute from all the matchlock 
guns of his guards, who were posted in our wa}’^ to frighten our horses. 
The Khan then appeared himself, surrounded by an immense host, 
who, clearing away as soon as they came near our party, gave the two 
great men free access to one another. They exchanged embraces, and 
once again mounted their horses. We all returned together, and formed 
a party so thickly cemented, that the dust of the desert was raised in 
masses, which quite obscured the air. 

Mahomed Nebee Khan and our Mehmandar escorted the Envoy 
to his own tent, and after a short visit, departed amid the same crowd 
and noise. 

On Sunday the 18th, when I had performed divine service in the 
Envoy’s tent, we paid a visit of ceremony to Mahomed Nebee 
Khan. According to the fashion of the country, we proceeded on 
horseback, although his tent was within a stone’s throw. We were met 
by one of his officers, and an escort of ten men, who made their 
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obeisance to the Envoy, and preceded his horse, until We arrived al the 
door, where the Khan himself was waiting. He received us most graci* 
ously, and after we had pulled off our boots and shoes, and Sir Har- 
FOED and the Khan had gone through some little polite difficulties 
about their seats, we finally settled ourselves on chairs prepared for us. 
The Khan's tent was very neat, and appeared to us a most desirdbte 
residence. It had a large exterior covering, and close to the extremity 
a Wall all round ; and in the interior, there was a clean little recess 
dosely covered with carpets, and lined with the finest chintz, the 
borders of which were adorned with a broad fringe. Our host was a 
man of great notoriety both in Persia and in India ; his manners were 
greatly in his favour, and he was dressed more like a noble than any 
other man whom I had yet seen in the country. His beard presented 
no plebeian roughness, and the dagger in his girdle glittered with pre- 
cious stones. When the usual compliments had been severally paid, 
that silence of solemnity, which generally marks the visits of form, suc- 
ceeded, till the kaleoon.% or water pipes, were introduced to our relief. 
The coffees and sherbets followed, and the whole entertainment con- 
cluded with a course of sweetmeats, which was brought upon separate 
trays, each serving two guests. The only unsatisfactory part of the visit 
was the intended politeness of two lusty attendants, who broke some of 
the sweetmeats in their suspicious hands, blew the dust off the fragments 
with their more suspicious mouths, and then laid them before us. After 
a washing of hands, (in which we felt the full want of towels), and a 
parting kaleoon^ we took our leave, and left the Envoy to a private con- 
ference with the Khan. 

The trays, from which wc cat, had the appearance of silver, though 
I understood afterwards that they were plated only. I’liey were neatly 
carved in flowers and other omaments. The articles which they con- 
tained were made of almonds, pistachio nuts, and a paste of sugar ; 
othenrs were like our alicampane and barley sugar, and all were very nice. 
The Persians are almost indescribably fond of sweetmeats, which they 
cat in Very great quantities. The abundance indeed of fruits and sher- 
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bets prc^kBoted daily to the Envoy by the Mehmandar, proved the im- 
mense supply which the taste of the country demanded. The presents 
wpre arranged prettily in trays and boxes, and carried in great form on 
the heads of servants, but they were less acceptable, because for each 
the conductor required a present in money. By such means the great 
mtai in Persia pay tlieir servants, who in general receive no other wages- 
'{'he person, thcrelbre, to whom such an office as tlmt of Mehmandar is 
enti'usted, is, of course, surrounded by hordes of adlierents, who are al- 
lured by receipts so certain and valuable. 

The new Governor had consulted the astrologers of Bushire to deter- 
mine the most propitious time for ins entrance into the town, whicli, bj 
their predictions, was at three hours before sun-set on the 19th. In 
conformity therefore to the decision, he was now delaying his advance 
till the happier period should arrive. When, on a former occasion, hte 
was departing from Bushire to embark on board the ship, which was to 
carry him on his mission to Calcutta, he was ordered by these astrolo- 
gers (as the only means of counteracting the influence of a certain evil 
star) to go out of his house in a particular aspect : as unfortunately 
there happened to be no door in that direction, he caused a hole to be 
made in the wall, and thus made his exit. 

In the evening we dined with Mahomed Nebee Kuan. We did 
not go till the Khan had sent to the Envoy to say, that the entertain- 
ment was ready for his reception, a custom always observed on such 
occasions.* When we arrived at his tent, the same ceremonies passed 
as in the morning, except that we sat upon the ground, when; the in- 
fle xibility of our knees rendered the position more difficult than can 
be described. The Khan, Avho seemed to commiserate the tightuc'ss 
ol' our pantaloons, begged that we Avould ('xteud our legs at their lull 
length : I'earing, however, to be rude, we chose to be uncomfortable, 
and to imitate their fashion as faithfidly as possible ; and really, with 


* That the same custom prevailed anciently in the East may be inferred fivm St. 
Matthew xxii. 2 — 4. St. Luke xiv. IG. 17. 
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respect to my own feelings, I thowght complaisance was nearer carried 
further. The guests besides ourselves, were our Mekmandar and the 
Persian Secretary. I preserved part of the conversation: in talking of 
the admirable skill with which the guns of the Nereide were fired in 
the re-capture of the Si/lph, the Mehmandar said to the Secretary, 
“ you ought to have kissed the lips of those guns, whose execution was so 

effectual ; and walked around and around them, and in gratitude for 
“ your deliverance, it) have put up prayers to Heaven for their preser- 
“ vation and prosperity.” 

After having sat some time kale&om -wvrv brought in, then coffee, 
then kaleoons, then sweet coffee (the composition already noticed of 
sugar and rose-Water) ; and then kakoorts again. All this was rapidly 
performed, when the Khan called for dinner. On the ground before us 
was spread the «o/'m, a fine chintz cloth, which perfectly entrenched 
our legs, and which is used so long unchanged, that the accumulated 
fragments of former meals collect into a musty past^, and emit no very 
savory snftell ; but the Persians are content, for they say that changing 
the sofra brings ill luck. A tray was then placed before each guest ; 
on these trays were three fine cliina bowls, which were filled with sher- 
bets ; two made of sweet liquors, and one of a most exquisite species of 
lemonade. There were besidt's, fruits ready cut, plates with elegant 
little arrangements of sweetmeats and confectionary, and smalkjr cups 
of sweet sherbet ; the whole of which were placed most symetrically, 
and were quite inviting, even by their appearance. In the vases of 
sherbet were spoons made of the pear tree, with very deep bowls, and 
worked so delicately, that the long handle just slightly bent when 
it was carried to the mouth. The pillaus succeeded, three of which were 
placed before each two guests ; one of plain rice called the chillo, one 
made of mutton with raisins and almonds, the other of a fowl, with rich 
spices and plumbs. To this were added various dishes with rich sauces, 
and over each a small tincture of sweet sauce. Tiieir cooking, indeed, 
is mostly composed of sweets. The business of eating was a pleasure 
to the Persians, but it was misery to us. They comfortably advanced 
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their chins close to the dishes, and commodiously scooped the rice or 
other victuals into their mouths, with three fingxus and the thumb of 
their right hand ; but in vain did we attempt to approach the dish : 
our tight-kneed breeches, and all the ligaments and buttons of our 
dress, forbade us ; and we were forced to manage as well as we could, 
fragments of meat and rice falling through our fingers all around ua. 
When we were all satisfied, dinner was carrietl away with the same 
state in which it was brought: the servant who officiated, dropping 
himself gracefully on one knee, as he carried away the trays, and pas- 
sing them expertly over his head with both his hands, extended to the 
lacquey, who was ready behind to carry them ofli'. We were treated 
with more kaleootis after dinner, and then departed to our beds. 

On the morning of the 19th, the camp broke up at sunrise. We took 
a hasty breakfast in the Envoys tent, but a visit from MahomiIo 
Nebee Kuan (which was pree<^od by a present of two horses and his 
own sword) kept us on the ground till nine o'clock. The Khan, with 
all his attendants, accompanied us about two miles. He was preparing 
to enter Bushirc, his new government, with all splendour. From the 
town to the swamps were erected stages on which bullocks were to be 
sacrificed, and from which their heads were to be thrown under his 
horse’s feet, as he advanced ; a ceremony indeed appropriated to Princes 
alone, and to them, only on particular occasions. Yet, however 
anxious originally for his station, and however splendid in his present 
appearances, he felt the full dangers of his pre-eminence, and betrayed 
an absence anti uneasiness in his words and actions, which to us 
evinced all his ap})rehensions. He was so conscious indet«i of the diffi- 
culties of his situation, that he had transmitted to the King a present of 
two thousand tomawis, with a memorial, beseeching to be excused from 
his government. 

We marched at first north-westerly, till we came to the l^edof a river, 
or rather of a mountain-torreirt, in which the actual stieain of water 
when we passed, was not above ttai feet in breadth, though the channel 

1 - 2 
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itself was perhaps thirty yards. It falls into the sea in a due E. and W. 
direction. 

At ta o o’clock wc came to AhmadUh : at half past two we passed 
a small tort calk'd Khosh Aiih, Avhere a large body of people were 
waiting our passage.’^ They Avere all armed with pikes, matchlocks, 
swords and shields ; and gave us tAvo vollies as a salute. They then 
advanced to us, and being announced by the Arz~beg, Avished us 
a prosperous jouriKy. They Avere ansAvered by the usual ciA'ility, 
“ Idios/i amedeedy you arc\ Avelcomc.” As avc proceeded, our party was 
headed by the soldiery. I'lK'y Avert' commanded by a man on horse- 
back, all in tatters, who Avith his Avhip k('j)t them together, and excited 
th('m Avith his voice whert^ he Avanted them to run. Two of the chosen 
of the village j^ei'forined k.’ats beliort' us on their lean horses, and helped 
to incR!ase th(' excessivt' dust, Avliieh involved us. This party kept pace, 
with us, until we Avt'O' again met by a similar host, the van of the little 
army Avho were Avaiting our itiception at. liorazJ<inii : these also tired 
tljcir muskets. 

Troin K/iosh Aub to Borazjoon the ground appeared cultivated ; and 
as we Avere approaching tht* latter village, Ave saw some of the pi asants, 
AA ho, afte.i’ having finished their toil in the fields W(Te Avalking home with 
tla ir ploughs over their shoulders. 1 think we may laiily n'ckon at 
tA\' nty-/i\e tniles the distance fixnn yi//c/<fl;/grr to liotrnjoo/i : tin' Per- 
sians call if nine J iirnniig.s. 'I'lie avenues to Jlunitjuou are through 
])lanlatJon.s of date and tarnari.-.k tr<'('.s: the a illagc' is a collection of 
huts, which surr'.Aind a fort; and tlu' fort, like the rest of those whieh 
I had seen, was a stjuare, Avith turrt ts at each corner, Avhich were cut 
into small ciuipurs at the top. There are the ruins of many small 
forts all over the J)a.slilis/(i/iy Avhich Avere built by some unsucccssflil 


^ Tn till' JouiTial Ihi^^ is ilio first notice of the Tsiahhall^ which so frequently recurs in the 
future j I nie.ss ot‘ the mission, as an honoraiy assemWage called forth to receive a dktin*' 
guibhed traveller, and to conduct him in his passage. 
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rebel, and whieb were left to deca_y as soon as lu‘ was quelled. I un- 
derstand that the population of this district has been d('cr(‘asing ever 
since the happy days of SiieiK Nash. Almost the whole of its geo- 
graphy present plac('s which have nanu's, but no inhabitants; or if 
there arc any, thc-y are the rcfiis<' only of foiiner more flourishing 
families. 

In our road to-da}^ we saw inmu'nse flights of the tontree, or desert 
partridge, and some ravens. TIk' Mehii/andtir and tin? oldest of our 
moonsheea amused themselves in scouring tin- plains, and ])laying at the 
dangerous game of the girid, in which the old scribe got a severe blow. 
The Persians ride with great courag(', for they drive their horses at 
their greatest speed over any ground, fl'hey of course get frequent 
falls, by which they are seldom much injured; for though they gene- 
rally alight on tlu'ir heads, thc'y are there saved by their immense 
sheep-skin caj)s.*^ 

It was a ()uar1er past eight before Ave mounted our horses on the 
morning of lhe2lst, and ten minutes past twelve when we arrived at 
Daiddlire, a distance calk d four fursiingfi, and which may be computed 
at al)ont twelve road miles. 'J’lu* site of Voidnicce is marked by a break 
in th(' mountains, wIk ic I hr* roarl which leads among them couiinences. 
It bore N.dO P. when we mounted. Our road was nnuh broken by 
the beds of mmu'roiis torrents, which, after the rain and melted snows, 
fall from the adjaci iit mountains. We here and tlu'n; nu't with small 
encampments of tlu^ Etauts. They appear like the Twrcomaim, whom I 
have so frequently seen at Sini/riia, and through the whole ol' Asia 
Minor. At the di^ lance of two miles we wr re nu't by the Istahhail, 
who fired their salute, and frighteiM*d the horses as before. This cr're- 
mony was repeated evt'ry day, so that a rt*petition of the (h'seription 
Avill not be always lu^ccssary. They Avere all arranged on a rising 


* “ I have frequently amused myself in feeling their skulls, to ascertain if they are as 
‘‘ soft now as when Herodotus described them 5 but I never yet found one that was not 
“ hard and impenetrable.” 
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ground, at the foot of which ran a stream of mineral water, of a most 
sulphureous smell. Further on wc ci ossed other streams of tlie same 
qudity; the heat of one of which, as it gushed from under the rocks, 
was almost scalding. We brought home specimens of tlie incrustation 
which the spray of the bubbles left on the surrounding rocks. The bed 
of the stream was mostly of the colour of sulphur, although there were 
patches here and there of a copper hue. Still a little further on, on 
the left of the road, are two springs of naptha. The oil swims on the 
surface of the water, and the peasantry take it olF with a branch of 
date tree, and collect it into small holes around the spring ready for 
their immediate use. They daub the camels all over with it in the 
spring, which preserves their coats, and prevents a disease in the skin, 
which is common to them. 

The huts in the village of Daulakee^ as we rode through it, appeared 
mostly to be covered on the tops with the entwined leaves of their date 
trees, while the better houses are built of mud, and terraced. The 
mosque was the most creditable building that met our eye in the whole 
place: its interior seemed neatly arranged in arches, and preserved 
clean with a white stucco. There was a little bath at the extrc'inity of 
the town. The customary fort (for such are. found in most of these 
villages) was situated in the middle of the huts, at the top of which 
many an eager Persian was perched. This place, and indeed all we had 
seen, presented a picture of poverty stronger than words can express. 
There was nothing but what mere existence required ; nor to our very 
cursory observation did the most trifling superfluity shew itself. 

The river that runs by Daulakee meanders through the plain which 
we had passed. All the mineral streams, which crossed our road, fall 
into it, and renders its waters salt and brackish. The soil itself indeed, 
at the roots of the mountains, is, in some places, saturated with a ni- 
trous acid, of which, in the neighbourhood of Daulakee, the people 
make a pleasant beverage. In one of the recesses of the mountains, 
however, there is a stream of pure and delicious water. In the evening 
I walked to the spring, which is embosomed in date trees : it is beauti- 
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fully clear, and ratlier tepid. Its short course down into the plain is 
marked by a wood, whicii moi’e iiumediately flourishes under its 
influence, and follows its progress. Iii ti)e Ion cr country there is an 
extensive tract covcretl with date trees, and forming a mass of verdure 
on Avhich the eye delights to re.st after tht^ constant glare of an arid 
desert. It is cxtraxjrdinary hoAv vegetation thrives in tliis country, 
whercA^er there is the least water. It is, indeed, a general rule, that 
wherever they can iirigatc diey can produce vegetation ; and indeed 
Avith no other moisture than the <lews, and the f(;w occasional shower* 
of the Avintcr, the plain of Bushh'c (which all obscTA^ers have agreed to 
call a barren land) produces one hundred lor seven. The rude manner 
of cultivation here is sufficient to display the intrinsic goodness of the 
soil ; for they just spriulde Avith seed tire spot marked out Iot the 
plough, then make tlxc superficial furrows, and obtain most abundant 
crops. 

Wc mounted this morning at ciglit o’clock, and arrived at our en- 
campment at ten minutes bidbre one. It is called four fursungn, but 
we compute it at sixteen miles. We soon entered the mountains, and 
followed the road through them to the EastAvard. Wc came to the 
river (wliich in its lower course passes near Dai/lalcee) at half past nine 
o’clock : we crossed it a sc'coud time about a quarter of an hour after, 
and at tem o’clock passed it for the third and last time, at a ruined 
bridge, of a structure Avhicli liad once been neat. A ftcr hard rains its 
bed is very extensive, and its current most rapid : so that it entirely im- 
pedes the passage of travellers and caravans. At the fords where Ave 
crossed, it was a very fine stream up to the bellies of our horses. After 
that, we paced its banks, for tire distance perhaps of half a mile, in a 
S. E. ffirection. We saw it for the last time winding on a southern 
course, when we had ascended an elevated peak of the Cotul range. 
Wc gained this summit at half past eleven ; the road then oontinued 
through the mountains till twelve o’clock, when we came on the plain 
of Khisht. At ten minutes before one we reached our encampment. 
Tlie extreme capriciousiiess of the windings of the road, rendered it 
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almost an impossible task to ascertain the ultimate and exact direction 
of our bearing from Daulakec to Khisht. However it was evident, that 
we had made a great deal of Easting, with a little Northing. The 
mountains rose around in most fantastical forms, their strata having 
their highest elevation towards the South, forming a dip of perhaps 
forty-five degrees. The soil is mostly of a soft crumbling stone, large 
fragments of which seemed just balancing at the brink of the precipice 
above, and appearing to require only a touch to impel them into the 
great chasms Ix'low. 'I'lx' passag(; of the river by our numerous party, 
and the wiiuling of the horsemen and loaded mules in the mountain- 
passes, animated the whole of the dreary scenery around into the most 
romantic pictuies. The only verdure which cheered the sameness of 
the glaring yellow of the mountain, was that of a few wild almond 
trees. 

Before we ascended to the plains of Khisht^ a long string of match- 
lock men and horsemen (the Istakhall) who came out to meet the 
Envoy, ajtpcared on the brink of the precipice above us. As we 
ascended they fired a volley, the sound of which returned in repeated 
echoes through the mountains ; and when we came into the midst of 
them, the horsemen Ix^gim their gambols ; moving around us in all 
directions, stopping their horses, couching tlieir long lances, throwing 
them, and th(;n again galloping forwards. Tla; footmen with their 
matchlocks made a charge into the plain, shouting as they advanced, 
as a representation p(Thaj)s of the ardour of their attack in real combat. 
When we approached our encann)ment, we Aven; met by the Governor 
of Khisht himself, Zaul Khan, a man of remarkable appearance, 
without eyes, and Avitii the fragment of a tongiu', th(‘ rest of which he 
had forfeited during the troubles of Persia. Ih^ came riding on a mule 
conducted by a young Persian. But the most (‘xtraordinary part of 
his history is, that, notAvithstanding his tongue is cut, he still talks intel- 
ligibly. Before, indeed, this operation Avas performed, he had such an 
impediment in his speech, that he Avas scarcely able to make himself 
understood; but the mutilation Avas fortunate, and his articulation 
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has been improved. This the Envoy, who had knO'W'n him before the 
punishment, avers. 

The plain of Khisht seems to form a complete oval, and presented 
stronger marks of cultivation than any part of the Dashtistan which 
we had seen. The Konar bushes were thickly sprinkled by the road- 
side, and apparently all over the pl.nin, besides plantations of date 
trees. At Koitar-a-Tackla (a villagt; four miles aird a lialf from Khisht^ 
and the place where we encamped,) there is a Caravanserai^ which has 
lately been erected by one of the wives of Zaul Khan, and is really a 
nent and commodious building. An arched gateway introduces the 
traveller into a square yard, around which are rooms, and behind which 
are stables. There is also a small suite of rooms over the gateway. In 
the centre of the court is an elevated platfonn, the roof of a sub- ^ 
terraneous chamber called a zeera zemeon, whither travellers retire 
during the great heats of the summer, and which in those lieats 
is a very rclhishing habitation. Behind the building is a tank or 
reservoir for rain-water, which has newly been added, and is not 
indeed yet fmislu;d. The Avhole fonns an establishment most ac- 
ceptable to travellers, and Avorthy of the Persian governments of 
a better age. 

On the 23d avc; rose before the sun, and though in a region so much 
more elevated Ilian the one in Avhich Ave AA^ere on the preceding day, 
the temperature of the atmosphere seemed the same. The sky was 
clouded all over, and some predicted rain. One of our moonshecs, who 
Avas considered an astrologer, told me that, according to his observa- 
tions, “ it would rain, if God pleased.” HoAvever, the day passed 
without rain, and the opinion of the astrologer Avas, at any rate, equally 
indisputable. 

The trumpet, the signal for dt'parturc, sounded at twenty minutes 
before eight, and Ave Avent off Avith the usual clatter and parade. The 
course of the road bore N . E. : but when we had rode for about 
fbuf miles its direction Avas nearly due East. In an hour after our do- 
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paxture we came to the banks of a river, which is the same that, flow- 
ing by Zeira, falls into the Daulakee river at Dceroogat and which, 
according to my information, lakes its rise in the ntountains near 
Shapour. Immediately on coming on its banks we began to wind 
tfoough the difficult passes of the mountains, which in vaiious 
parts are very dangerous. The Arab horses, who had been accustomed 
to the equal surface of their own sandy plains, trode the rocky 
sides of the mountains with fearfol and uncertain steps, and one or two 
of the most valuable of the Envoy’s stud suffered by severe falls : the 
Persian horses, on the contrary, scramble over the threatening emi- 
nences, and confidently walk by the sides of the precipices with an 
indifference, which gives an equal consciousness of security to their 
riders. Our Mehmandav^ by way of bravado, urged his horse over a 
rocky heap, which appeared almost as the feat of a madman. 

There were some particular points of view in our progress, that were 
picturesque and grand in the extreme. The path wound so fantastically 
along the side of the mountain, that those who were yet at the bottom 
saw the whole surface intersected by the ranges of our procession ; and 
the travellers at the upper point appeared so diminutive, that man and 
brute could scarcely be distinguished from each other. Just before we 
reached the very highest top of the mountain avc came to a station of 
RhadarSf and to the dwelling of a dertmsh, which was formed in the 
crevice of a rock. In parts of our route we saw the Rodo-dendron^ 
one of the strongest symptoms of the change of our climate. We 
reached our encanipment at twenty minutes past eleven, and we found 
it pitched near a Caravanserai. The village of Khaumauridge is situated 
(Ml a small phiin, and is distant about a mile N. 20 W. from the Cara- 
vanserai. On an eminence over us was a small tower, where a rebel 
stood a long siege. 

The mountains through which we passed were infested by a race of 
robbers called the Mmimkh Smni. They live in the deepest recesses of 
their wild vaUcys, and commit Rteir d^redations on the unguarded 
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travellers with an iiupunity quite characteaitrtic of the Itat© of the 
csountry. Although some attempts have oocasionaMy been made to 
terrify them into submission, by inflicting the seveffest tofrtures on the 
few individuals who have chanced to be caught, yet the example ha* 
been lost on the living, and the love of independence and plunder han 
outweighed the terrors of barbarous punishment and ignominious death. 
The abrupt formation of their mountain haunts (labyrmths to those who 
have not long practised them,) favom’S this community so materially, 
that instances have been known of thdr having snatched from the veiy 
centre of a caravan, some traveller who promised loss resistance than 
his companions, or some well loaded mule, that seemed to annonnoo 
more booty than others. When Brigadier-General MAncOLH went 
through their mountains on a former mission, the robbers bore off/ 
some of his mules which carried part of the rich presents destined flsr 
the King of Persia. So firmly are they now established in their 
fastnesses, that the neighbouring Kham and Governors of districts have 
chosen, since the evil itself was inevitable, to lake a part in its advan- 
tages, and, it is said, maintain their own agents amongst the Memmfk 
Sumii, with whom they have stipulated agreements about the traits of 
their plunder. They happened to be less predatory at the time of our 
passage, and we proceeded through the moimtains without the least 
molestation. 

The Carewamerai close to our encampment was a sedid, though rather 
ancient structure, and the walls, scribbled over with names or couplets, 
attested the passage of frequent travellers. We saw a cock blackbird, 
and Sir Harfokd fired three times on a thrush, which, notwitlistand- 
ing, kept its ground, until it was taken up in the hand, and indeed 
permitted itself to be taken up frequently without oflmng to fly 
away. 

A road is making at the sole expcnce of Hajee Mahomed Hassait, 
a merchant and inhabitant of Bushire, which will cut through the moun- 
tains from Kmzerom to Khaimauridge, and shorten the distance two 
fursmgs. Its direction bore £. from us at Khmmauridgt. 
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On tho 24th our inarch coinrnonccd at eight, and we arrived at 
Kaiiza'oon at half past two. Wc were about one hour pacing the plain 
of Khunmauridge, and, allowing on(' mile for the other extremity, (which 
wc had passed on the preceding day) we may fairly calculate its whole 
length at five miles. Its opening towards Knuzeroon is through a pass 
called the Tevgin TurJcoim, between two high branches of the mountains. 
There is besides a road to the left, which leads over the mountain, and 
which the Envoy and some of the party took, because the pass is very 
famous for the attacks of the robbers. The road was, however, guarded 
at different stations by matchlock men, Avho had been placed there by 
the direction of the Prince, Avhich was one of tin* numerous instances of 
his great attention to the mission. 

Having desc.('nd('d oiiee again, we came into the plains of Kauzeroon. 
From the eminence we perceived the river, which avc had passed near 
Khisht, winding in a N. and S. direction behind the ivcstern hills. The 
city of Shapour we just discovered at the foot of a mountain, then bear- 
ing N. 50 E. Hills of very subordinate elevation run out from the 
great range of mountains, and leave here and there little plains which 
arc all comprt'hendcd under the name of the plain of Knuzeroon. 

We were m(!t at Devees by a great crowd, Avho gambolled and saluted 
as usual. As wc passed between the huts, the Avomen of the village 
AV( re eolk'cted on the roofs, and greetc'd our a])proaeh by a loud and 
tremendous spc'cies of song, which yet at a distance Avas not disagree- 
able. Money was throAvn amongst the croAvd, Avhich added much to 
tin; confusion of the scene, and excited a most active and querulous 
scrambh*. 

About two miles from Kauzeroon wc were met by Mahomed Kouli 
Khan, the Governor of that place, who was attended by a numerom 
company of horsemen. Mr. Bkuce, Dr. Jukes, and myself dis- 
mounted to pay him the usual compliment, and he then turned baef 
with us to his own town. About a mile further, almost the whole malt 
pop\ilation Avas collected to meet us. A bottle, Avhich contairied sugar 
candy, was broken under the feet of the Envoy’s horse, a ceremoir 
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never practised in Persia to any but to royal personages ; and then 
about thirty wrestlers, in party-coloured breeches, (their only covering) 
and armed with a pair of clubs called meals, begun each to make the 
most curious noise, move in 1 he most extravagant postures, and display 
their professional ex{)loiis all the way before our horses, until we reached 
our encampment. It would b(^ difiicult to describe a crowd so wild 
and confused. The extreme jolting, running, pushing, and scrambling 
almost bewildered me ; Avhik* the dust, which seemed to powder the 
beards of the Persians, nc'arly sufl'oeated us all. Probably ten thousand 
persons of all descri])tions AV('re assembled. Officers were dispersed 
among them, and with Avhi])s and sticks drove the croAvd backAvards or 
foiAA^ards, as the occasion required. Nothing could exceed the tmnult 
and cries. Here men Avere tumbling one over the other in the inequa- 
lities of the ground ; there horses Avere galloping in every dircctioh, 
while their riders were performing feats with their long spears; behind 
was an impenetrable crowd ; before us were the wrestlers dancing 
about to the sound of three copper drums, and twirling round their 
clubs. On every side Avas noise; and confiision. 'J'his ceremony is 
never practised but to princes of the blood, and we considered, there- 
fore, the honours of this day as a further proof of tlie reviving influence 
ol' the English name. 

On Christmas day Sir Harford Jones and I visited the ruins of 
Shapour. We; reckoned the distance at fifteen miles, in nearly a north 
direction from Kauzeroon, About scvt;n miles from our encampment, 
we passed again through the village of Derees, which, from the extent 
of the ruined houses, must once have been a large town. Every house 
is eov(;red Avith an arched roof, a mode of building which probably 
originated in the scarcity of timber. It is inde(;d common in all the 
places which we have seen ; and the doors and porticoes an; univ<Tsally 
formed by a Saracenic arch. A miserable population, thinly inter- 
spi'rsf'd among the ruins of Derees, came out to greet our [)assage. On 
the northern extremity of the town there is a place of burial, and over 
one of the tombstones there Avas the figure of a lion. 
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After having passed two tombs, one on the right side and one on 
the left ci the road, we came to the bed of a torrent, over which there 
seems to have been built an aqueduct ; for, on either side of its banks, 
are the remains of masonry, and the trace of its conduit is perceived 
on the southern bank. The extent of the ruins of Shapour to the 
southward is marked by a beautiful stream of water. Over the spring, 
from whidh it issues, the road is built, sustained by fragments of archi- 
tecture, which are a jwt of the entablature of some public build- 
ing, and by thmr dimensions must have apjrcitaincd to a very 
considerable edifice. 

Immediately after having passed this spring we came upon tlic ruii» 
of Shapmir,* When standing on an eminence we computed the whole 
to be comprised, on a rough calculation, within a circumference of 
six miles. This circumference enclosed a tract of plain, and a hill on 
which the remains of the ancient citadel formed a conspicuous and 
commanding object. Whether by a mere caprice of nature, or whetlier 
by the labour of man, this hill or Acropolis is distinctly separated from 
the great range of mountains, forming the Eastern boundary of the plain 
of Kauzeroon. Between this and another imposing mass of rock runs the 
beautiful river of Shapour : we reckoned the space between the two 
rocks at thirty yards, which formed a little j)laiii of verdun^ and shmb- 
bery, intmiected indeed by the stream of the rivcT.q- The opening be- 
twixt the two grand masses presented a landscape th(j most varied, the 
most tranquil, the most picturesque, and, at the same time, the most 
sublime that imagination can form. A black and stupendous rock 
(the strata of which were thrown into strong and wild positions, and 
formed an acute angle with the horizon) flanked the right of the pic- 
ture; whilst another still more cxtraordinaiy rock, as riclily illumined 
as the other was darkened, supported the left. Between both a distant 
range of mountains, whose roots were terminated by a plain, filled up 
the interstice, forming a fine aerial perspective ; whilst the river and its 


* See tlie notes at the end. t Plate IX. which marks the situation of some of the sculptures- 
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rich shmbberj completed a most enlivening fore-ground. The hill, on 
which the rennains of the citadel stand, is covered with the ruins of 
walls and turrets. On its eastern aspect, the nature of the fortification 
can b(? traced easily; for walls fill the chasms from rock to rock, forming 
altogether a place of defence admirably strong. 

The first object which arrested our attention, was a mutilated seuljv 
turc of two colossal figures on horseback, carved on the super- 
fices of the rock. Tlie figure on the right was the most injured ; the 
only part indecnl, which we could ascertain with precision, was one of 
the front and two of the hinder feet of a horse, standing over the statue 
of a man, wlu) was ('xte nded at his full length, his face turning out- 
wardly, and r('()osed upon his right hand, and his attire bearing marks 
of a Roman costume. A figure in the same dress was placed in an atti- 
tude of supplication at tlie horse’s knees, and ahead in alto-relievo just 
appeal'd between tin; hinder fwt. The e(piestrian figure on the left 
was uot ((uiti' so much mutilated, the horse and parts of the drapery on 
the thighs being still well preserved. The dimensions of the figure's are 
us follows : le ngth of the foot of the figure under the horse, fifteem 
indues; le'ngth e)f the whole figure sixteen feet one inch; length of the 
arm five fe*et ; chin to the* summit of the head one fex)t two inches ; 
length e)f the horse’s le'g trejm the lower }xirt of the' shoulder to the hoof 
four fee-t l()ur ; tlie dress of the figures Avas a short petticoat, Irom the 
waist de)wuwards just bc'low the knees. 

The next pie ce of scidpture (which, like the former, was carved upon 
die mountain of tlie citadel), is perfect in all its parts. It consists of 
tliree granel e-eimpartmeuts, the central and most interesting repre-st'nts 
a figure on liorse back, whose dress announces a royal peisonage. ills 
lu'ad-elre’ss is a crown, on which is placed a globe; his hair flow's in 
very laige and massy curls over both shoulders, whilst a slight musta- 
chio just cove'i'S his upjxir lip, and gives much expression to a counte- 
nance' strongly inelicative of pride and majesty. His body is clothe d 
with a robe which falls in many folds to his gireile, and them exte'uels 
itself over Ills tliigh and legs as low as his ancle. A quiver hangs by 
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Iiis side ; in his right hand ho holds the hand of a figure behind him, 
which stands so as to cover the whole hind cjuartcr of his horse, and 
which is dressed in the Roman tunic and lu hnet. A figure, habited 
also in the Roman costume, is on its knees bcl’orc the head of the 
horse, with its hands extciuh'd, and with a face betraying entreaty. 
Undc^r the feet of the horse; is anotluir figure extended, in the same 
attire and character as that of the other two Roman figurc;s. To the 
right of the tablet stands a figure (behind that in a suppliant attitude) 
with his hands also extended, but dressed in a diffeix'nt manner, and, 
as far as we could judge, with features more Egyptian than European. 
In the angle between the king’s head and the horsefs is a Victory dis- 
playir)g the scroll of Fame. A figure (jjart oi' which is conceak'd by 
the one on its knees) completes the whole of this division. (Plate X.) 
The second grand compartment, which is on the right, is divided again 
into six sub-compartments ; in each of these are (;arved three figures, 
the costumes and general physiognomies of which are all ditfenml. 
They appear mostly in postures of supplication ; and, 1 should suspect, 
arc representations of vanquished people;. On the hit, in the third 
grand compartniemt, are tw'o rows of horsemem divid(;d by t)ne line into 
two .smaller compartments. They all have the same chaiacteristic 
di •ess and features as the royal figure in the centre, and <;crtainly re pre- 
sent his forces. The w’hole of this most intere'sting monument is 
sculptured on a very hard rock, wdiich bears the finest polish, and which 
we pronounced to be a coarse species of jasjx r. i’he shortness of our 
stay did not afford me an opportunity of delineating the tietail of the 
many figures, which have been so faithfully })ourtray('d. The artist 
has preserved so much distinction in the countenances and fi'aturcs of 
the different characters brought together in this grou])e, that, if their 
respective countries could be ascertained, (and study aiul close investi- 
gation would probably secure the discovery) some important point of 
ancient history would be elucidated by an evidence as ingenious as it 
would be convincing. The dimensions we took are as fblloAvs : figures 
on foot, height five feet nine inches ; figures on horseback from tho 
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rider’s cap to the horse’s hoofs six feCt five inche's : the minor tablets 
are four fe-et ten inches in length ; the grand tablet eleven feet eleven 
inches. 

Having examined these, wc next crossed the river to the sculptures on 
the opposite rock. The first is a long tabh't, containing a multitude 
of figures. The principal person, (who is certainly the King repro- 
sented in the tbrmc'r biblct) is placed in the very centre of the piece, 
alone in a small compartment, and is seated with a sword placed be» 
twixt his legs, on the pummel of which rests his left hand. It is a most 
ridiculous object, with a head swelled by a singular wig to an immense 
circumterencc. On his right, on the uppermost of two long slips, 
are many men who seem to be a mixture of Persians and Romans ; 
the former are conducting the latter as prisoners. Under these in the 
lower slip are others, who by their wigs appear to be Persians : their 
leader bears a human head in both hands, and extends it towards the 
central figure. On the left are four small compartments; the first 
(iK'arest that figure, and the highest from the ground) incloses a crowd 
of men Avhose arms are placed over one anotlur’s shoulders. Below 
these are five figures, one of whom leads a horse without any more fur- 
niture than a bridle. The two other compartments are filled up 
willi ( ight figures each, Wc considered this to represent, in general, a 
king seati'd in his room of audience surrounded by his own peo- 
ple, and by nations tributary to him. The length is eleven yards 
four iiichc's. 

On tli(^ left ol' this were two colossal figures on horseback, carved in 
an alto relievo. The one to the right had all the dress, character and 
features of the King above described ; the other, on the left, appeari'd 
also a royal i>('r.sonage, but difiering in dress, and in the furniture of his 
horse. Both had their hands extended, and held a ring, which we 
conceivi'd to be embh'matical of peace. The Envoy, who had seen 
both these remains and Nakshi Rustam, prepared me to expect a 
similar sculpture at the latter : and as I had not leisure to detail all the 

N 
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subjects of Shapour, I preferred to delineate those, of which no other 
specimen might exist, and thcrelbre proceeded in our general examina- 
tion. I iniist not however omit to say, that the sculpture of these two 
figures was exquisite; tlie proportions and anatomy of both horses and 
men were accurately preserved, so that the very veins and arteries in 
the horses’ legs and belly were most delicately delineated. 

Walking forwards we came to a very extensive pic;cc of sculpture, 
the lower parts of which were entirely destroyed. We saw, hoAvever, 
on the right, a row of camels’ and men’s heads intermixed ; and under 
them a row of horses’ and men’s heads, Avhich Averc demolished from 
the horse’s eye doAvn wards. In front of these, at the distance of about 
four feet, Avas part of a figure on a horse, the King as before, holding a 
bow and four arrows in his right hand. We supjxised that this might 
be the commencement of a hunting piece. [Plate XT.] 

Our research terminated in a most pcrfei t sculpture: the extreme 
interest of which only increased our regret, that the shortness of our 
time Avould not allow us to give it all the observation and study which 
it reijuircd. This piece contained a greater number of objects than 
any of the others, and a much greater diversity of characters. The 
surface of the rock is here divided into a variety of unequal com- 
partments, all of Avhich are occupied by a multitude of figurt s. In 
the middle, is a rather reduced copy of th(^ second relievo which I 
have described (that of the King and the suppliant) cxcc'pt that, facing 
the King there is an additional personage with a hand extended holding 
a ring. In the first row, at the top on the right, arc a number of slight 
figures with their arms folded. The second is filled Avith a crowd, of 
which some carry baskets. The third is equally covered ; and in the 
right comer there is a man conducting a lion by a chain. In the 
fourth, and just opposite to the King, is a very remarkable groupe, 
Avhosc loose and folded dresses denote Indians: one leads a horse, 
whose furniture I hava' draAvn Avith some care, and behind the horse is 
an ek'phant. Under this,^ and close to the ground, are men in a Ho- 
man costume ; amongst them is a chariot to w^hich two horses are har- 
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ncssed; this also I have exactly deliucated.* In five compartments on 
the left (corresponding with those on the right) are placed thick 
squadrons of Persian cavalry, all in a regular and military order, 
marshalled as it were in <'cholun. Fourteen yards was the lengtli of the 
whole sculpture from point to point. 

The path that conducted us romid to these beautiful monmnents, is 
the course of an aqueduct, which appeared to be of more modern 
workmanship. Boixh'ring on the road wliich winds behind the hill 
of the citadel, are numerous canals of water, formed most artificially 
and closely cemented with darna. Besides these, there are very deep 
wells, in parts of which the channels of the aqueduct are seen to pass. 
After having repassed the river, we walked over the numerous mounds 
of stones and earth which cover the ruined buildings of Sliapour, and 
which, if ever explored, would discover innumerable secrets of anti- 
quity. We were conducted by the peasants who were with us, to the 
remains of a very fine w'all, which in the symmetry of its masonry 
equalled any Grecian work that I have ever seen. Each stone was 
four feet long, twenty-seven inches thick, and cut to the finest angles. 
This wall formed the front to a sejuani building, the ar(!a of which is 
fifty-five icet. At the top were jdaced sphinxes couchant, a circum- 
stance which we ascertained from discovering accidentally two eyes 
and a mutilated foot at the extremity of one of the upper stones. In 
this Avail there is a window, which is arched by the formation 
of its ujqjcr stone. Behind this square building, Ave traced most cor- 
rectly the configuration of a theatre, thirty paces in length, and fourteen 
in breadth. The place resembled at least those called theatres which I 
have seen in Greece. From a comparison of their positions, Ave Avere 
led to supposed that the building still extant must have been connected 
with the other behind it, and may have formed perhaj>s the en- 
trance to it. [Plate XllL] 

There are distinct mounds of earth scattered over the whole site of 


* See the Fragments. The horse, the chariot, and the cavalry. Plate XII. 
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the city, to each of wJiich tluTc are one or more welis. These we 
supposed to be ruins of sc'parale houses. The people of Kauzeroon 
O'Jate liiat theic are immense subterraneous passages at Shapour, and 
connect the most (‘xtraordinarv stories with tlu'ui. Certainly one of 
the least extraordinaiy is, that a iiorse and marc were lost in them, and 
sonu' tinu' al’bT re-ajipcared witii a Had. Our informer added that one 
of Jus own acquaintance was sent into tliese passages, and had ad- 
vanced some way wIk'ii he ])crceived a gigantic figure, which to his 
h'ars ajipeared apjiroaehing towards Iiim. He recovered himself how- 
ever so iar as to venture uj) to it, when, instead of a living monster, he 
/i)und a sculjitun.d liguri', the same as those on the exterior of the rock. 
As a iiK'asurc ot the ( xti'nt of thesi; labyrinths, they say, that it would 
require twenty tuauns ot oil, (a viaun is seven pounds and a quarter) to 
light any one through all their intricacies. 

Jhe jilants tliat we noticed near the river, on the site of the city, and 
about the surrounding plain, were the palnia christi, rodo^daidrou, the 
willow, wild fig, a plant which the Persians call skauk-a-botn^ and ctivecr, 
rc( ds, and benak or spiei' plant. T^hc plain towairds IShapouv is much 
more cultivated than towards Kauzeroon, and is intersected by a variety 
ot small artificial channels, which receivi; their siqqilies from the river, 
riie river itsidf is a stream of very tiiu* water, but after having run 
for about eighteen miles, it meeds with a bed of salt among the moun- 
tains, which renders its waters in its tiirther progri'ss towards the sea 
quite, salt. 


After having enjoyed the ph'asure of exploring these remains, we re- 
turned to Kauzeroon. I'his tinvn covers a large extent of country, but 
its walls and skirts are almost all in ruins. TIktc is one green spot 
near if, a garden planted chiitly with cyjiri'ss and firange trees, and 
belonging to tlu; Covernor. We walked tiime in fh(' evening: at the 
entrance is a ])leasur(> house, from which the principal avenue aiic 
g.uden are seen. We drank coffee in an upper room, neatly inuttee 
and stuecoid, with painted glass windows; and after having so ]on< 
roamed over barren mountains and desert plains, were much pleased u 
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meet with regular paths, rclksliing rivulets, and luxuriant vegetation.* 
The blackbird and the thrush were Hying from tree to tree, and 
reminded us how sensibly wv had changed our climate. 

We .s{'t otfat ('ight o’clock on the morning of the 2b‘th, and arrived at 
our encamjmient in tla; valley of Abdoui, at half past twelve. The 
road h'd by the walls of and through the ])lain, until we came 
to a causeway called tlu' Poul-ttub-guint'Cy which is reckoned two 
fumiiigs from Kauzeroon. From this spot (which is a swamj) Ibrming 
the termination of the lake from the southward) the road begun to wind 
up a high mountain called the Dodder or “ Daughter.” Over this, in 
the most tliflicult parts of the ascent, a road has been made, and ])arapet 
walls built to screen the travelU r from the dangers of tlu; prcci])iccs, 
which in some parts Ibrm an abrupt boundary to the road. J'\>rmerly 
this road wais singulai ly dangerous, and all th(' <’Xertions and ingenuity 
of the caravan drivers ami leaders ol’ mules were jjccessary »o conduct 
tlu'ir animals in saf(;ty to the bottom. We wcn“ told that the driver, 
when his nmU; was about descending a vtay steep part ol’ the pass, 
would s<'i/(‘ it by (h<‘ tail, and then with all his might hold it fast, until 
th(' animal liad found a footing for his fe(“t, when again he helped 
it in the same manner, until it was in perfect safety. VVe reached the 
summit of the Dodder at about half past ten, and from thence we 
marelu'd over a better road, until we desce nded into the small and 
lu'autitul valley oi' Abdoui. It is thickly covc'red with oak trei s, whicli, 
though of a small kind imh'cd, must in summer reiuh r it a verdant and 
n fri'sliiiig spot. 

Wiuh t vi' wire at dinner it was announced to the Envoy, that one 
of his old ikisian fiieuds MAUOMii;j> R r.zA Kuan was about to meit 
him on lus route' : that hi' was tlu' bearer of gooil news, and would 
therefore demand his moodjddilook, the customary present. 'J'he lU'ws 
was the defeat ol’ the Russians at JCrivan, wliose loss in killed and 


* “ From the groves of orange trees at Kauzeroon, the bees cull a celebrated honey.” 
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jii'isoners amounted, aceording to tli(' Persian’s rejxu’t, to six tliousand 
men. A Jirman tioin the Kin» was also annouuecd to l)c at tliis time 
on the road for the Jhivoy. 

Our pietiiresqiK' cainj), which was interspcTsed anioji<2;st the oaks of 
file ralley, was in motion at a quarter hetiire eiiiht on th(‘ inorning of tlie 
27th. After traversing nearly the lull length of the jilain, perlnqis four 
miles, we proceedc'd to the long and tedious rise of tlie Pccni zuu, or 
“Old Woman,” a mountain, tlu' greatest height of which formed the 
termination of our siweral ascents. W(‘ Avire at tin; top at twelve 
o’clock, when wc commeneed our desemit into the' jilain tif Dcsht-c- 
atjioi, at the north t;xtremity ol' which is situalt'd the village of the 
same name. Jlefore we cnlr red it, wc were nu't hy Maiiomko IIeza 
Khan, who presented his lettus from the Minister at tlu' court of 
Shiraz, and Aidio received our compliments cm the success of the Persian 
arms. About two miles belbre we reached our I'neamjnnenI, wc were 
met by the utahhaU, which was like; all the others, ('xeejiting that it 
was accompanied by an old man blowing a brass trumjx't of most 
liroken, hoarse and discordant noti', and by a ragged boy on an ass, 
Avho was beating two little k»'ttl(; drums. i\bout acjuarterofa mile 
from th<' village there is a burial place, with a lion on oiu' of the tombs 
as at Dcrecs, and just under the mountain aix' :i number of willow trees, 
M'atered by a fine gushing spring. 

The Jilain itsi'lf is swampy; but the luighls which bound it are ;dl 
of a hard and inhosjiitable rock. In th<' swamp an’ Avild foAv] innu- 
merable, ducks, snijies, and di\ers. '^I'he sjiring Avas hert' most luxuriant, 
and remU'ied the jilain oi" Dcslif-r-aijiin oiu' ol‘ the most delightful 
spots A\hich Ave had sc'c'u in the eotmtry. Some of the eminences are 
in summer covert’d Avith vines, the sejis of which wi’re now seen just 
peejiing out of the browm soil. We Avere fortunate in luiving jias.sed 
the mountains ; for avc had scarcely reached our encamjnnent, when 
thick clouds covered their summits, and here and there left extensive 
layers of snoAV. 

On the 28 th, the morning was extremely cold, when the camji broke 
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up; we set off at half past ei^ht, and arrived at our restino' place at a 
quarter to twelve, a distanei' which we call t('n miles. Wt; conliiuu'd 
all the road in the saiiu* rco;ioa as the jilain of Dcslit-c-arjuii, uor tlo 1 
think that any Aery considtiable dcsct'ut had brought us much below 
the summit of the Pccra Zun. 'I'lu^ people oi tiu' country reckon 
Khon(- Zc/iiouii c<.l(l(‘r than OosZ/Z-c-my////, and indt'cd than any other 
habitabk' place on their side of Persia. 'J'hesc s])ots are ('(Ttainly much 
more elevated than any otlu r j)art in tlu' line of our route'. At Klioitc 
Zenioun iUvrv \s only i\ (^irdvaiiscra/ ; lu'ar it a small stream runs to 
the k'astw aril ; we cami' to its banks at hall ])ast ten o’clock, but did 
Jiot cross it till close under the walls of the CardViinsera/. 

AVhilst silting quii tly in onr tints, we were hniricd by the informa- 
tion that Ki'iiiM Kuan, the bearer of the King’s letter, was Avithin a 
mile of our eneanijaninl. .Vs it Avas necessary to iecei\c it with 
CA'ery honour, we exelianged our traxelling clothes lor uniforms and 
SAA'ords, wliieii the Pii>.ians ha\c learnt to estiaan as the dress of circ- 
inony among iairo|)<'ans. AV(‘ proceeded in all haste to the >S7///7/; 
road, Avith tlie body guard in their best elothes, with tlymg co- 
lours and trumpets sounding; and had aibanced scarcely a ijuartcr 
of a mile, M’hen \\ e [lereeiAi-d the Khan and his party descending 
a niighbouring hill. 'The I'anoy, the Alehiiunuldr, and all the gentle- 
men of the suite dismounted from their horses, and walked in l(>rm 
tow ards KniifAi Kuan', who, in the same manner, aib anced toAvards ns 
Avith an attendant behind him, bearing the King’s Jiniidit. AVdien tin,- 
greetings of welcome were interchanged, the Klidii took the Kind’s 
letter from under a handkerchief, with Avhich it Avas covered, and ilell- 
vered it into the lanoy’s hands, saying aloud, “ ’J'his is the King’s 
Sir II \ i: roui) rcceiA ed it with both his hands, and ha\ mg car- 
ried il respectlully to his head, [ilaccd il in hisbri'asl. We then mounted 
our horses, and returned to t!ie Eiuoy’s lent, where all parties were 
scaled according to their res[)ecti\(' ranks. A long exchange of com- 
pliments then took ])lacc between the princi})als, “ A7ias7i diucclced” and 
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“ bisgar kkosk amedeed” (you are welcome, you aro very welcome), 
were repeated again and again. This is the phrase after the “ ipelam, 
“ alek” which is always used in Persia, and which answers to the 
“ khosh gueldin’' of the Turks. The Turks never use the “ (telam iHlek** 
to a Christian, or to one who is not of the faith ; but the Persians are 
less scrupulous. Kerim Khan conveyed many flattering compli- 
ments from the King to the Envoy, and added a great nunib(;r on his 
^ own part. Sir Harford called for Peer Murad Beg, his chief 
Momshee, to read the Jimian. H(5 arrived barefooted, and stood re- 
spectfully at the end of the tent ; when the firman was put into his 
hands all the company stood up, and the Europeans took off their 
hats: Peer Murad Beo read the firman aloud, with a marked 
and song-like emphasis. He then delivered it to Sir Harford, 
and we all seated ourselves again. After this, the usual routine 
of smoking and coffee was performed, during which the difierent 
gentlemen in the room were presented to Kerim Khan; our Meh- 
mandar officiated in this instance, and described all our different 
qualities and qualifications with a great deal of humour. Kerim 
Khan then departed to lodge with the Mehmandar, who, on this 
occasion, displayed considerable attention, though, in his general 
manners, he had appeared a rough blunt soldier: knowing that the 
Envoy (to whom in etiquette the duty devolved) was unprovided for 
the reception of such a guest, he requested permission himself to en- 
tertain the stranger. 

29th. We departed from Khon6 Zenioun this morning at half past 
seven ; and at a quarter past eleven arrived at the Bagh Shah Cheragh^ 
a distance of twenty miles. We travelled mostly over a country of 
ascents and descents, and on a better road than those of the pre- 
ceding days. The same river, by the banks of which we had been 
encamped, accompanied us in various directions, and, winding towards 
the east, met us at a station of Rahdars,* (as we were entering the 


• Niebuhr calls it Tchinar Raddar; he encamped there. Tom. II. p. 91. 
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plain of Shiraz), where we crossed it on a decayed bridge, and saw the 
first view of Shiraz at the end of the plain. This day was replete with 
attentions and honours to Sir Harford and his Mission; an istakball, 
composed of fifty horsemen of our Mehmandar's tribe, met us about three 
miles from our encampment ; they were succeeded, as we advanced, by an 
assemblage on foot, who threw a glass vessel filled with sweetmeats be- 
neath the Envoy’s horse, a ceremony which we had before witnessed at 
Kauzeroon, and which we again understood to be an honour shared 
with the King and his sons alone. Then came two of the principal 
merchants of Shiraz, accompanied by a boy, the son of Mahomed 
Ne B E E K H A N, the new Governor of Bushire. They, however, incurred 
the Envoy’s displeasure by not dismounting from their horses, a form ' 
always observed in Persia by those of lower rank, when they meet a 
superior. We were thus met by three istakballs during the course of 
the day, and Mahomed Zeky Khan, our Mehmandar, amused us by 
the singing of a young boy, one of the first professional performers of 
Shiraz. A number of feats were performed by many of the horsemen 
who overspread the plain to a great extent ; some throwing the girid, 
and then firing their pistols and muskets on full gallop, and others 
throwing the lance in the air, and catching it again. 

On our road the Mehmandar, who had just received the message from 
Shiraz, announced that one of the Prince’s own tents was pitched at 
Bagh Shah Cheragh for the Envoy, and that the Prince further begged 
his acceptance of it. The present, which was offered with so much 
attention and delicacy, was worthy of the hand which gave it. On our 
arrival we found it displayed in the full elegance of its construction. 

It enclosed a large square occupied by a set of walls, the exterior of 
which was a crimson field, with green embroidery ; on their interior 
covering were worked cypress trees and fighting lions. The whole 
was supported by three lofty and elegantly painted poles. Rich carpets 
were spread on the ground, and the ceilings and hangings were of the 
finest Masulipatam chintz, with appropriate poetical mottoes painted 
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in the cornices. The Feroshes (or tent-pitchers) had contrived to make 
a small temporary garden before the entrance, and to introduce a little 
stream of water to run through the few green sprouts which they had 
planted. Three large trays of sweetmeats were placed in the tent 
ready for the Envoy’s reception ; upon wliich, when our visitors were 
departed, we fed heartily. During the night, a fall of snow very oppor- 
tunely laid the dust for our entrance into the city, in which were to be 
displayedi all our splendour and finery. 
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SHIRAZ. 

PUBLIC ENTRY INTO SHIRAZ — HONORS PAID TO THE MISSION-n 
DESCRIPTION OF THE CITY — THE ENVIRONS; TOMB OF HAFIZ; 

haft-ten; story of sheik chenan; gardens; pleasure 

HOUSES introduction AT THE COURT OF SHIRAZ— THE 

PALACE THE PRINCE HIS GOVERNMENT FETE GIVEN TO 

THE ENVOY BY THE MINISTER — PRESENT FROM THE PRINCESS 

OWN TABLE THE CHIEF SECRETARY’S ENTERTAINMENT-— 

SECOND INTERVIEW WITH THE PRINCE — REVIEW — THE FETE 
GIVEN TO THE MISSION BY THE MEHMANDAR — THE PRINCe's 

present; dresses of honor. 

On the morning of the SOth Dec. the day fixed for our public entry 
into ShiraZt all the suite appeared in full uniforms, and the Envoy in a 
Persian cloak or catabee made of shawl, and lined with Samoor fur; a 
dress permitted to the Princes alone, and on that account assumed by 
Sir Harford, as tlie best means of conveying to the senses of the 
multitude, tlie high consideration of the office which he bore. We pro- 
ceeded from our encampment at ten o'clock. The troop was dressed 
in their richest uniform, and made a very splendid escort. Our Meh- 
niQiidar marshalled the whole of the Persian liorsemen so admirably, 
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that none crowded upon us in our march, and they only played about 
as usual and animated the plain by their noise and games. 

At about two miles from the city we were met by some of the chief 
men of the place. It was a long contested negociation, whether they 
also were to pay the Envoy the compliment of dismounting, nor 
would they have submitted to this part of the ceremony, if Kekim 
Kuan, the bearer of the King’s letter, had not rode forwards and re- 
presented to them, that as he was sent from His Majesty to see that 
every respect was properly shewn to the representative of the British 
King, he must report their present conduct at Teheran. This liint had 
the desired effect; and, as their party approached, the chiefs dis- 
mounted, and I, with some other gentlemen of the Mission, dismounted 
also, and went forward to meet them : the Envoy formally expressed 
his determination to alight to nobody but the Minister. Those who 
had yielded the honour thus reluctantly, were Baibam Ali Khan 
Cad JAR, the Ish Agassi^ or Master of the Ceremonies of the Prince’s 
Household, and Hassan Kuan Cadjab, both of the King’s own 
family; Ahmed Beg, one of the sons of Nasr Oallau Kuan, the 
Prince’s Prime Minister; and Mibza Zain Labadeen, the Chief 
Secretary. We proceeded slowly across the plain; the crowd and con- 
fusion increased almost impenetrably, as we approached the city, and 
nothing but the strength of our Mehmandar could have forced the 
passage. Mounted on his powerful large horse he was in all parts, dis- 
persing one crowd, pushing forwards another, and dealing out the most 
unsparing blows to those who were disinclined to obey his call. At the 
gate, however, notwithstanding all his exertions, the closing numbers 
detained our progress for above a quarter of an hour ; and vollies of 
blows were necessary to clear the entrance. 

At length it was effected : the Envoy led the collimn, surrounded by 
the Persian grandees, and followed by the gentlemen of the mission in 
their rank, and the troop of the body guard. We passed through many 
streets to the Bazar-a-Vakeel, a long and spacious building, the shops of 
which were all laid out with their choicest merchandize to display on 
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the occasion the plenty and prosperity of the country. The hazar 
itself is the most splendid monument of the taste and magnificence of 
Kerim Khan, who administered the affairs of Persia with sovereign 
authority, under the name of Vakeel or Regent, and died in 1779. 
The centre is marked above by a rotunda, and beneath by an enclosed 
platform ; in the middle of which was seated the Cutwal or Minister of 
Police. The trumpet of the troop, which was sounded all through the 
streets, continued with finer effect under the covered roofs of the bazar. 
As the Envoy passed, every one stood up ; all knew at least the blows 
which followed any dilatoriness. 

After a long procession we arrived at the house appropriated for our 
reception. It was neatly built of a pale yellow brick, and was very 
spacious, though considerably out of repair, and indeed in some parts 
falling into absolute ruin. We were ushered into an apartment, where 
a large service of sweetmeats and fruits was prepared for us. Here we 
sat, until we had dispatched the usual forms of a visit with the 
grandees who had met us, and had accompanied us thus far. The re- 
maining part of the day was occupied in receiving other less noble visi- 
tants, and in accepting the countless presents which were sent from 
various parts, and which consisted for the most part of live lambs, 
fruits and sweetmeats. The store of sweetmeats at last became so 
great, that they were distributed amongst our numerous servants, 
troopers, waAferoshes. Among those, who succeeded the original party 
of our guests, was an officer dispatched by the Minister Nasr Oallah 
Khan with the intimation, that he deferred till the next day the 
pleasure of visiting the Envoy, in the fear that at present he might be 
fatigued with his journey. But our more brilliant visitors were Yusup 
Beg, a Georgian youth of pleasing manners, a favourite in the suite of 
the Prince; and Abdullah Kuan, who was nominated to officiate as 
our MehmandaVi till we should meet on the road an officer appointed 
by the King from his capital to assume the fimetions in the further 
progress of the Mission. 
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Slst. Nasr Oaxlah Km an, accompanied by many of the greatest 
men of Shiraz, paid their visit of ceremony to the Envoy. The mini- 
ster's manners were plain, his features hard, and his beard peculiarly 
black. 'J'he usual routine of complimentary speeches and of other cere- 
monies occupied both parties during his stay. The Envoy, from the 
pressing invitation of the court, determined to hasten his departure 
towards Teherafi; and eight days were fixed for our stay at Shiraz, 
though circumstances afterwards occasioned a further delay. 

Shiraz has six gates : it is divided into twelve mahalehs or parishes, 
in which there are fifteen considerable mosques, besides many others 
of inferior note ; eleven medresses or colleges, fourteen bazars, thirteen 
caravanverais, and twenty-six Jnmmums or baths. Of the gardens round, 
the principal are private property. 

Of aU the mosques, the Me^ed AH (built in the Khalifat of Abbas) 
is tlic most -ancient, and the Mesjid No the largest. It was indeed ori- 
ginally the palace of Attabek Shah, who, in a dangerous illness of 
his son, consulted the Mollahs, and was answered, (as the only means 
of tlic recovery of his child) that he must devote to the Almighty that, 
which of all his worldly goods he valued most. He accordingly con- 
verted his palace into a mosque, and the Mahomedans add, that his 
son was in consequence restored to health. The Mesjid Jum6h is 
likewise an ancient structure, and there are six others of an older date 
than the time of Kerim Khan. Of the more modern mosques of 
Shiraz the Mesjid Vakeel, the only one built by that Prince, is the 
most beautiful. 

Kerim Khan begun a college, but never finished it: there were 
already six, one of the earliest of which (that founded by Imaum Kouli 
Khan) is still the most frequented. Another was added by Haushem, 
father of Hajee Ibrahim, the Vizier of the late King ; and the Veisk 
Namaz and Mooshtehesd (Chief Priest of the city) built another. 

The trades in Persia as in Turkey are carried on in separate bazars, 
in which their shops are extended adjacent to each other on both sides 
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of the building. Before the reign of Kebim KnANy there were the 
bazars of the shoemakers, tinmen, crockery-ware-dealers, and poul- 
terers, and about seven others : after his time the Bazar Saduck Khan 
was built ; but the most extensive, as well as the most beautiful of ail, 
was that already described, founded by Kerim Kman himself and 
called the Bazar-or-Vakeel. 

Of the caravanserais, the Kaisaridh Khonih, built by Imaum Kouli 
Khan, and now in ruins, is the most ancient. There is another old 
structure, which was restored from a state of great decay, and assumed- 
die name of its second founder Ali Khan. There are five others, of 
which one is called dapkaugaun, or the dressers of sheep-skins for caps ; 
another dakaukha, or dyers ; another Hindoohan, where the Hindoos 
reside. These were all built before the accession of Kerim Khan, a 
date at which the splendour of Shiraz revived. He added two within 
the city, and one beyond the walls, and others have since been 
erected. 

The same Prince enriched his capital with three public baths, two 
within and one without the town. Four have since been raised, but 
there were already, before his reign, nineteen similar foundations. 

There are several inausolea in Shiraz-, the most distinguished of 
those without the walls is that of Hapiz : there is also beyond the 
city, that of Mir Ali, son of Mikza Hamza, and grandson of the 
Imaum Musa. 

In an evening ride we visited the environs, and, leaving tlie city by 
the Ispahan gate, crossed a bridge in very bad repair. The torrent 
(over which it was thrown) in the day of Chardin passed tlirough the 
town ; it now flows in solitude, a mournful proof of the decay of Shiraz. 
We came to the Mesjid Shah Mirza Hamza, a mosque erected by 
Kerim Khan, in a separate chamber of which are laid the remains 
of his son Abdul Rakeem Khan. In the front court is an old and 
majestic cypress. Although some parts of the fabric are in decay, it is 
still beautifiil. Its walls are built of the fine brick employed in all 
the public works of its founder, and, indeed, in the best houses of 
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Shiraz. Its cupola is covered with green-lacquered tiles of a semicir- 
cular form, which, fitted in close lines, give a symmetrical appearance of 
ribs to its shining surface. At the foot of the cupola, in Persian 
characters, are verses from the Koran and iuvocations to the prophet. 
Continuing our ride fi’om this mosque, we turned out of the fine high 
road, which is fifty feet broad and very even ; and followed a smaller 
path on the right to the Hqfizeea on the tomb of Hafiz, the most 
favourite of Persian poets. This monument also, in its present state at 
least, is alike the work of Kerim Khan. It is placed in the court of 
a pleasure house, which marks the spot frequented by the poet. The 
building extends across an enclosure : so that the front of it, which looks 
towards the city, has a small court before it, and the back has another. 
In the centre is an open vestibule supported by four marble columns, 
opening on each side into neat apartments. The tomb of H a fi z is placed 
in the back court, at the foot of one of the cypress trees, which he planted 
with his own hands. It is a parallelogram with a projecting base, and its 
superficies is carved in the most exquisite manner. One of the Odes of the 
Poet is engraved upon it, and the artist has succeeded so well, that the 
letters seem rather to have been formed with the finest pen than sculptured 
by a hard chissel. The whole is of the diaphanous marble of Tabriz^ in 
colour a combination of light greens, with here and there veins of red and 
sometimes of blue. Some of the cypresses are very large, but Aga 
He SHEER, the present chief of the Queen’s eunuchs, who happened 
to require timber for a building, cut down two of the most magnificent 
trees. This is a place of great resort for the Persians, who go there to 
smoke kaleoms, drink coffee, and recite verses. 

After having done this, we proceeded forward, passing by the Chehel- 
ten or forty bodies, until wc came to the Haft-ten or seven bodies, both 
buildings erected by Kerim Khan to the memories of pious and ex- 
traordinary men who lived there as Derveishes. The Haft-ten is a 
pleasure house, the front of which is an enclosed garden planted with 
rows of cypress and chenar trees (a species of sycamore, with a verdure 
like tliat of the plane,) and interspersed with marble fountains. In iti^ 
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principal room, which is open in front and supported by two marble 
columns, are some paintings, many of which represent the sanctity of 
the Derveishes lives, and the ceremonies of the self-inflicted tonnents of 
their bodies. The principal paintings are Abraham’s Sacrifice of Isaac* 
<Mi the right ; on the left, Moses keeping the flocks of Jethro. In the 
centre is the story of Sheik Chenan, a popular tale in Shiraz. 
Sheik Ghenan, a Persian of the true faith, and a man of learning and 
consequence, fell in love with an Armenian lady of great beauty, who 
would not marry him unless he changed his religion. To this he agreed : 
still she would not marry him, unless he would drink wine : this scruple 
also he yielded. She resisted still, unless he consented to eat pork : 
with this also he complied. Still she was coy and refused to fulfil ho' 
engagement, unless be would be contented to drive swine before her. 
Even this condition he accepted : and she tlien told him that she would 
not have him at all, and laughed at him for his pains. The picture re- 
presents the coquette at her window, laughing at Sheik Chenan, as 
he is driving his pigs before her. The wainscoting of this room is of 
Tabriz marble: one of the largest slabs is nine feet in length, and five 
feet in breadth. 

We quitted this pretty place, and taking the road to the right came 
to a magnificent garden, another evidence of the splendour of the 
age of Kerim Khan. From its founder it was called in his time 
Bagh-^Vakeel, but it has since acquired tlie name of Bagh-e-Iehan^ 
Nemah. An immense wall, of the neatest construction, encloses a 
square tract of land, which is laid out into walks, shaded by cypress 
and chetmr trees, and watered by a variety of marble canals and small 
artificial cascades. Over the entrance, which is a lofty and arched 
passage, is built a pleasure-house. It consists of a centrical room with a 
small closet at each corner. The ornaments and paintings with which it 
is embellished, are more rich and more elegant than 1 can describe. 
The wainscot is of Tabriz marble, and inlaid with gold and ornamental 
flowers, birds, and domestic animals. The pannels of the doors are 
beautiful paintings, with the richest and most brilliant varnish ; and the 
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ceiling and walls are all parcelled out into compartments, which 
display equal execution. From the window I took a sketch of the 
tomb of Hafiz, which lay contiguous to it on the left hand. The town 
of Shirazt with all its campagna, was full before my sight; whilst the 
setting sun threw the softest and most beautiful tints over the fine 
scenery of the surrounding mountains. (See Plate XIV.) In the centre of 
the bagh or garden is another of the principal pleasure-houses, Avhich 
they call hoola-frangee or Frank’s hat, because it is built something in 
the shape of one. There is a basin in the micltlle of the principal room, 
where a fountain plays and rcfreslies tlu'. air. The paintings and orna- 
ments are not less beautiful and arc more varied, than those of the last 
described building. The cornices are laid out into small compartments, 
where the painter has exerted his genius and fancy in delineating the 
most fantastical little pictures. Here are hunts of lions, there the com- 
bats of elephants and dragons : in one corner are dancing bears and 
monkies, in another are represented the heroes and heroines of fairy 
tales. The whole procession and amusements of a marriage arc drawn 
in one compartment, and next to them all the ceremonies of a circum- 
cision. In short, if the painter’s art had been equal to his fancy, these 
different compositions would have excited as much admiration as they 
now afforded amusement. The whole soil of this garden is artificial, 
having been excavated from the area below, and raised into a high 
terrace. The garden is now falling into decay ; but those who saw it in 
the reign of Kerim Khan delight to describe its splendour, and do 
not cease to give the most ravishing pictures of the beauty of all the 
environs of his capital. 

Having enjoyed the present remains of the scene, we returned to the 
high road (on the right of which it is situated) and followed it to the 
Tengui-AU-Achary a fortified pass in the time of the greatness of Shiraz^ 
and long indeed before that time. Here are the remains of that gate, 
of which Le Brun in his travels has given a very correct drawing. 
From the situation in which I sketched the ruin, I fancy that I must 
have rested upon the very stone where Le Brun took his view : and 
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there is only that difference between the two, which unfortunately exists 
in the real scene ; that mine presents devastation, where his picture 
displays life and cultivation. An old Det'veish now lives in a small cell 
close to the ruined gate, and refreshes the passing stranger with a cup 
of pure Avater. The remaining walls and turrets, which are nearly at- 
tached to the gate on the Sluraz side, still attest the artificial strength 
of the pass in former days ; and the formation of the lands around 
points it out as a spot which the modern perfection of military art would 
render an almost impregnable hold. 

The Takht-a-Cadjar is a pleasure-house about a mile and a half East 
of the town, erected by the present Family, and situated in an enclosed 
garden of about twenty acres. It is built on a rock, but is much in-, 
ferior indeed both in solidity and ornament, to any of the works of 
Kekim Khan. From the upper winrlow of one of its rooms, I took 
a view of the city, which extended itself beautifully before me. This 
pleasure-house is much visited by the Prince ; on the left side of it he 
has an enclosed place in which he keeps antelopes and other game. 
From the quantity of water which runs through it, the garden itself 
must be most luxuriant in vegetation, and in summer a most delight- 
ful spot. 

1st January, 1809- The first day of the new year was fixed for our 
visit to the Prince. On the day appointed, accordingly Sir Harfoud, 
preceded by our Mehmandar, and followed by the gentlemen of his 
Mission and the body guard, paraded through the town as on the day 
of our entry, until we reached the gate of state. The streets were filled 
as before, and the bazars displayed all their wealth. The first gate 
introduced us immediately from the bazar into the first court of the 
palace. The breadth and length of this court were of large and fine 
proportions. The high summits of its Avails were crowned Avith arched 
battlements, the planes of which Avere worked in a species of close 
lattice. We proceeded through this court into another, the spacious 
area of which seemed to form a complete square. Its magnificent walls 
■were covered in regular compartments with various implements of 
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war arranged in distinct niches. Among them (besides spears, mus- 
kets, &c. and the small ensigns of their service) were the brass guns, 
called zotnbooreh, which are mounted on the backs of camels. Along 
the range stood soldiers in uniforms of scarlet clotli, an awkward imita- 
tion of the Russian military dress. 

About thirty paces from the principal gate Sir Harford dis- 
mounted, and followed by us all, whilst the trumpet of the troop 
sounded the salute, advanced through the portico. Here the Ish Agasd^ 
or Master of the Ceremonies, Bairam Ali Khan Cadjar, who had 
been seated in a small place opposite the entrance, rose at our approach 
to meet us. He then called for his staff of office, (a black cane with a 
carved pummel) and placing himself at the head of the party, led us 
through rather a mean passage into a spacious court, at the extremity 
of which appeared the Prince. He was seated in a kind of open room, 
the front of which was supported by two pillars elegantly gilded 
and painted. This is called the Dewan KhonSh, or Chamber of 
Audience. 

In the centre of the court is an avenue of lofty trees, at the sides of 
which are two long canals ; these numerous fountains threw up a 
variety of little spouts of water, to the jingle of the wheels and bells of 
their machinery. On all sides of the court were placed in close files a 
number of well dressed men armed with muskets, pistols, and swords ; 
these were the subalterns and the better sort of the soldiery in the 
Prince's guard. Amongst them were here and there intermixed 
officers of high rank. In the centre of the avenue, and on the borders 
of the canal stood in long rows, respectfully silent and in postures 
of humility, all the chief Officers, Khans, Governors of towns and 
districts. 

When we entered the court, the Ish Agassi stopt and made a very 
low obeisance towards the Prince ; and Sir Harford and his Mission 
made an English bow, and just took off their hats. These salutations, 
which were made four times in as many different places of the court, 
were repeated as we entered the Dewan Khonbh. The Prince in ail this 
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looked at us, but did not stir a muscle : we now proceeded straight 
forwards until Sir Harford faced the Prince, where he was then 
directed to sit, and we all took our stations in order. When we were 
seated, the Prince said in a loud voice, “ Khosh Amedeed" tiiat is, 
“ you are welcome which was repeated by Nasr Oallah Kuan 
his Minister, who stood at about five paces from him in an attitude of 
respect. Sir Harford made the compliments required, when tlie 
Prince desired us to sit at our ease. We however, as in a former in- 
stance, chose to be respectful and uncomfortable, and to continue in 
the fashion of Persia. 

The Prince then added a variety of flattering tilings, talked of the 
friendship of the two nations, said how anxious his Father was to see 
tlie Embassador, and advised him to proceed to his court without 
delay. We had kaleomsy then coffee, and then (a compliment not re- 
peated to a common guest) another kaleoon. After this was over, we 
got up, and making an obeisance, quitted the Prince’s presence with 
every precaution not to turn our backs as we departed. The same 
number of bows, repeated in the same places as on our entrance, closed 
the audience. 

Am Mirza, the Prince of Shiraz, is not the least amiable of the 
King’s sons. After Prince Abbas Mirza, the Governor of Ader~ 
bigian, and the Heir of the crown, he is his father’s greatest favourite. 
In person he is an engaging youth of the most agreeable countenance 
and of very pleasing mannens. His dress was most sumptuous ; his 
breast was one thick coat of pearls, which was terminated downwards 
by a girdle of the richest stuffs. In this was placed a dagger, the head 
of which dazzled by the number and the brilliancy of its inlaid 
diamonds. His coat was rich crimson and gold brocade, with a thick 
fur on the upper part. Around his black cap was wound a Cashmire 
shawl, and by his side, in a gold platter, was a string of the finest 
pearls. Before him was placed his kaleoon of state, a magnificent toy, 
thickly inlaid with precious stones in every distinct part of its ma- 
chinery. To me the Prince appeared to be under much constraint 
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during the ceremony of our audience ; in which he had been previously 
tutored by his minister; and J very easily believe, according to the 
stories related of him, that he exchanges with eagerness these etiquettes 
of rank for the less restrained enjoyiiK nls of his power. On these he 
lavishes his revenue; and in the costliness of a hunting equipage, the 
fantasies of dress, and the delicacies of the IJarem are frittered away a 
hundred thousand tomaum a year. Young as he is, (tor he is only 
nineteen) he has already a I’amily of eight idiildren. In his public 
government he is much beloved by his })eople ; and although the 
Persians are not inclined in conversation to spa l e the faults of their 
superiors, of him 1 never heard an evil word, lie has not indeed those 
sanguinary propensities, which are almost naturally imbibed in the 
possession of despotic power; and wlure others cut off ears, slit noses, 
and pierce eyes, he contents himself with the administration of the more 
lenient bastinado. 

Nash Oallah Khan is appointed by the King to remit to the 
court of Teheran any surplus revenue ; an office probably neither easy 
to the Minister, nor acceptable to the Prince, Avhose immense and 
splendid establishments exact a very liberal proportion of the M'hole 
receipts of the provinec. In his actual service and pay the Prince has 
only a force of one thousand cavalry, of which two hundred (the quota 
furnished by the Baktiur tribe) form his body guard ; but in an emer- 
gency he could sent to the war twenty thousand hoi semen. His troops 
provide their own arms and clothing, and they receive annually in pay 
forty piastres, and a daily allowatjce of one maun (seven pounds and a 
quarter) of barley, tAvo mauns of straAv, and a quarter of a maun of 
wheat, except in spring Avhen their horses feed on the new herbage. 
They have further, (;ach in his OAvn couittry, for the maintenance of 
their families, a certain allotment of land, which they till and sow, and 
of which they reap the annual fruits. When a new levy is ordered, 
the head of each tribe brings fbnvard the number which the state has 
required of him. 

4th. At about one hour before sunset, Ave repaired to the house of 
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the Minister, to partake of an entertainment which was given to the 
Envoy. We had scarcely dismounted from our horses at the Minister’s 
gate, when the crowd, anxious to obtain admission, rushed forward, and 
long impeded the [passage of the suite ; until our Mehmandar himself 
/^mmanded respect by administering a voll(*y of blows with a stick on 
the heads of the surrounding multitude. As soon as the Envoy entered 
the court, (which appeared from the numbers already pressed into it, 
to be the scene of the amusement), the Persian music struck up, and a 
rope dancer, whose rope stood conspicuous in the centre, begun to 
vault into the air. 

Abdullah Khan, the Minister’s Son, conducted us into the 
presence of his father, where we soon ranged ourselves among a numer-' 
oils company of the Nobles of the place, who were invited to meet us. 
Abdullah Khan, who is a man of about thirty, and a person of 
much consequence at Shiraz, never once seated himself in the aparb- 
ment where his father sat, but, according to the Eastern customs of filial 
reverence, stood at the door like a menial sciwant, or went about super- 
intending the entertainments of the day. As soon as we were settled, 
the amusements commenced ; and at the same moment the rope-dancer 
vaulted, the dancing boys danced, the water-spouter spouted, the fire- 
eater devoured fire, the singers sung, the musicians jilayed on their 
kamotmehas, and the drummers beat lustily on their drums. This 
singular combination of noises, objects and attitudes, added to the 
cries and murmurs of the crowd around, amused, yet almost dis- 
tracted us. 

The rope-dancer performed some feats, which really did credit to his 
protession. He first walked over his rope with his balancing pole, then 
vaulted on high ; he ascended the rope to a tree in an angle of ibrty- 
five tlegrees.^ but, as he was reaching the very extrenjity of the upper range 
of the angle, he could proceed no further, and remained in an uncertain 
position for the space of two minutes. He afterwaixls tied his hands to 
a rope-ladder ol' three large steps ; and, first balancing his body by the 
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middle on the main line let fall the ladder and himself, and was only 
brought up by the strength of his wrists thus fastened to tiieir support. 
He next put on a pair of high-heeled shoes, and paraded about again; 
then put his feet into two saucepans, and walked backwards and for- 
wards. After this he suspended himself by his feet from tlie rope ; an<i 
taking a gun, deliberately loaded and primed it, and, in that pendant 
position, took an aim at an egg (placed on the ground beneath him) and 
put his ball through it. After this he carried on his back a child, whom 
he contrived to suspend, with his own body besides, from the rope, 
and thence placed in safety on the ground. His feats were numerous 
(and as he was mounted on a rope much more elevated than those on 
which such exploits are displayed in England), they were also propor- 
tionably dangerous. A trip would have been his inevitable destruction. 
He was dressed in a fantastical jacket, and wore a pair of breeches of 
crimson satin, something like those of Europeans. The boys danced, 
or rather paced the ground, snapping their fingers to keep time with the 
music, jingling their small brass castanets, and uttering extraordinary 
cries. To us all this was tiresome, but to the Persians it appeared very 
clever. One of the boys having exerted himself in various difl&cult leaps, 
at last took two ktmjurs or daggers, one in each hand ; and with these, 
springing forwards, and placing their points in the ground, turned 
himself head over heels between them ; and again, in a second display, 
turned himself over with a drawn sword in his mouth. 

A negro appeared on the side of a basin of water (in which three 
fountains were already playing), and, by a singular faculty which he 
possessed of secreting liquids, managed to make himself a sort of 
fourth fountain, by spouting water from his mouth. We closely ob- 
served him : he drank two basins and a quarter of water, each holding 
about four quarts, and he was five minutes spouting them out. Next 
came an eater of fire : this man brought- a large dish full of charcoal, 
which he placed deliberately before him, and then, taking up the pieces, 
conveyed them bit by bit successively into his mouth, and threw them 
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oat a^in when the hrc was extk^iidaed. He then took n ^«oce* tfeom 
which he continued to blow tlie most brilliant sparks for more ihm h»lf 
an hwi*. The tiick consists in putting in the month sooae <oolton 
dipped in the oil of Naptha, cai ^yhich the pieces of icharcaul »m Imd 
and tiom whidi they derive the strength of their lue : now the i^bme <if 
this combustible is known to be little calid. Another man put into hss 
mouth two hails alternately, which buratt with a hrilBhaat hame* «iui 
which also were soaked in the same fluid. 

The music was of the roughest kind. 'Hie perfomnere were seated in 
a row round the basin of water ; the band consisted of two men, wiho 
played the kamouncha, a species of riolin; lour, who boat the tam- 
borin ; one, who tlirummed the guitar ; one, who played lO® the apoooB ; ‘ 
and two who sung. The loudest in the ctmoert were the .songsten, 
who, when they applied tlie whole force <xf their lungs, drowned esrery 
other instrument. The man with die spoons seemed to me the moat 
ingenious and least discordant of the whole baud. He placed two 
wooden spoons in a neat and peculiar manner betwixt the fingers of his 
left hand, whilst he beat tliem witli another spoon in his right. 

All this oontiiKued till the twilight had fiiirly expired ; when thepse 
cennmenoed a, display of fue-works on a larger scale than may that 1 
recollect to liawe seen in Europe. In the first place, the dineetor of 
the works caused to be thrown into the foontain before us a vaniety of 
fires, which were fixed on square flat hoards, And which bamrstmg mtp 
the most splendid -streains and stans of flame, seemed to put the w'ater 
in one cntiiie blaze. He then threw up some beautiful ihlue Uj^bts, and 
finished tlie whole by discharging immense wllies of rockets whieh had 
been fixed in stands, each of twenty rockets, in .different parts of the 
garden and particularly on the summits of tlie wails. Each stand cex- 
ploded at mce ; and at one time tlie gi ealer part oi’ all the rockets 
Kvere iu the air at the same moment, and produced an efi'ect grand 
-beyond the powers of description. 

At flae end of this exhibition, a band of clioice musicians and sfmgsters 
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was introduced into the particular apartment where we were seated. 
A player on the kamouncha really drew forth notes, which might have 
done credit to the better instruments of the West: and the clastic man- 
ner with which he passed his bow across the strings, convinced me that 
he himself would have been an accomplished performer even among 
those of Europe, if his ear had been tutored to the harmonies and deli- 
cacies of our science. The notes of their guitar corresponded exactly 
to those of our instrument. Another sung some of the odes of 
Hafiz, accompanied by the kamouncha, and in a chorus by the 
tamborins. 

After this concert, some parts of which were extremely noisy and 
some not unpleasant even to our ears, appeared from behind a curtain 
a dirty-looking negro, dressed as a fakeer or beggar, with an artificial 
hump, and with his face painted white. I’his character related facetious 
stories, threw himself into droll attitudes, and sung humorous songs. 
Amongst other things he was a mimic ; and, when he undertook to ridi- 
cule the inhabitants of Ispahan he put our Shiraz audience into testa- 
cies of delight and laughter. He imitated the drawling manner of 
speaking, and the sort of nonchalance so characteristic of the 
Ispahaunees. The people of Shiraz, (who regard themselves as the 
prime of Persians, and their language as the most pure, and then’ pro- 
nunciation as the most correct), are never so well amused as when the 
people and the dialect of Ispahan are ridiculed. Those of Ispahan, on 
the other hand, boast, and with much reason, of their superior clever- 
ness and learning, though with these advantages indeed they are said 
to mix roguery and low cunning. The exhibition finished by the sing- 
ing of a boy, the most renowned of the vocal performers at Shiraz, 
and one of the Prince’s own band. His powers were great, descending 
from the very highest to the very lowest notes ; and the tremulations of 
his voice, in which the great acme of his art appeared to consist, were 
continued so long and so violently, that his face was convulsed with 
pain and exertion. In oixlcr to aid the modulations, he kept a piece of 
paper in his hand, with which he did not cease to fan his mouth. When 
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the concert was over, we collected our legs under us (which till this 
time we had kept extended at ease) to make room for the sofras Or 
table-cloths, which were now spread before us. On these were first 
placed trays of sweet viands, light sugared cakes, and sherbet of various 
descriptions. After these, dishes of plain rice were put, each before 
two guests ; then pillaus, and after them a succession and variety, which 
would have sufficed ten companies of our nrnnber. On a very moderate 
calculation there were two hundred dishes, exclusive of the sherbets. 
All these were served up in bowls and dishes of fine china; and in the 
bowls of sherbet were placed the long spoons made of pear-tree, (which 
I mentioned on a former occasion), and each of which contained abmit 
the measure of six common table-spoons, and with these every guest 
helped himself. The Persians bent themselves down to the dishes, and 
ate in general most heartily and indiscriminately of every thing sweet 
and sour, meat and fish, fruit and vegetable. They are very fond of ice, 
which they eat constantly, and in great quantities, a taste which becomes 
almost necessary to qualify the sweetmeats which they devour so pro- 
fusely. The Minister NasrOallah Khan had a bowl of common 
ice constantly before him, which he kept eating when the other dishes 
were carried away. They are equally fond of spices, and of every other 
stimulant ; and highly recommended one of their sherbets, a composi- 
sition of sugar, cinnamon, and other strong ingredients. As the Envoy 
sat next to the Minister, and I next to the Envoy, we very frequently 
shared the marks of his peculiar attention and politeness, which con- 
sisted in large handfuls of certain favourite dishes. These he tore off 
by main strength, and put before us ; sometimes a full grasp of lamb 
mixed with a sauce of prunes, pistachio-nuts, and raisins; at another 
time, a whole partridge disguised by a rich brown sauce ; and then, 
with the same hand, he scooped out a bit of melon, which he gave into 
our palms, or a gretit piece of omelette tliickly swimming in fat ingre- 
dients. The dishes lie promiscuously before the guests, who all eat 
without any particular notice of one another. The silence, indeed, with 
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which the whole is transacted is one of the most agreeable circumstances 
of a Persian feast. There is no rattle of plates and knives and forks, 
no confusion of lacquies, no drinking of healths, no disturbance of 
carving, scarcely a word is spoken, and all arc intent on the bu.sine83 
before them. Their feasts are soon over; and, although it appears dif- 
ficult to collect such an immense number of dishes, and to take them 
away again without much confusion and much time, yet all is so well regu- 
lated that every thing disappears as if by magic. The lacquies bring the 
dishes in long trays called cojichas, which are discharged in order, and 
which are again taken up and carried away with equal facility. When 
the whole is cleared, and the clotlis rolled up, ewers and basins aie 
brought in, and every one washes his hand and mouth. Until the water 
is presented it is ridiculous enough to see the right hand of every per- 
son (which is covered with the complicated fragments of all the dishes) 
placed in a certain position over his left ann : tliere is a fashion even in 
this. The whole entei tainment was now over, and avc took our leaves 
and returned home Such a ffete costs a very considerable sum. Be- 
sides ourselves, all the Envoy’s numerous servants, and all the privates 
of haa body guard were invited to it, and cat and drank in different 
apartments. The same dinner which had been put before us was after- 
wards carried to them, and I understand that, even in the common do- 
mestic life of a Persian, the profusion which is exhibited on his table 
surprises the European stranger; and is explained only by tlie necessity 
of feeding lus numerous household, to whom all his dishes arc passed, 
after he has satisfied liis own appetite. 

6th, As we were at dinner on the following day, one of the Prince’s 
own feroshes brought a dish composed of eggs, &c. made up into a 
species of omelette, witli two small bowls of sherbet, and a plate of 
powdered spices, which he announced as a present from the Prince 
himself. These sort of attentions are frequent between friends in 
Persia, and, at the moment of dinner, it seems that the Prince, who is 
particularly fond of the dish, was anxious that the Envoy also should 
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partake of it ; tliough at the time of receiving it, tlie Envoy suspected, 
that it might have been tlic trick of some one who calculated on a more 
valuable largess in return. 

6tli. A zecafet or entertainment was given this evening to the 
Envoy by Mirza Zain Labadeen, Chief Secretary and Private 
Minister to the Prince. This Avas so nearly a repetition of the 
former display, that any description may well be spared. One thing 
indeed may be remarked ; as soon as the Prime Minister came into the 
room, he took the direction of the feast upon himself ; and tlie master 
of the house, tlic real donor, sunk into the character of a guest. This is 
the case wherever the Minister goes, as he is supposed to be tlie master 
of every thing, and to preside in every place, next after the Prince his 
own immediate superior. 

On the 7th, Jafper Ali Khan, (the English Agent at -S/w>az> 
Mr. Bruce and 1, went by the Envoy's order to the Minister, to pro- 
pose certain measures. We were introduced into the Bagh~a~Vakeel, a 
garden belonging to the Prince, and situated contiguous to his palace 
in the town. In the centre is a pleasure house called Koola-frangee, 
(auft built on the model of the one of the same name in the Bagh-a-Jehan 
ISlemali, on the outside of the city gates.) Here Ave conferred Avith the 
Minister, and as, in quitting him, avc Avere going out of the garden, Ave 
chanced to meet the Prince himself, who asked us the common questions 
of civility, and passed on. In the evening, the Prince invited tlie 
Envoy to meet him on horseback at the M aidan, and expressed a wish 
to see the troop of cavalry go through some of its exercises and evolu- 
tions. We accordingly proceeded, and, when we perceived the Prince, 
we all dismounted from our horses for a moment, and when he waved 
his hand, we all mounted again, and rode close up to him. His man- 
ners and appearance were most elegant and prepossessing. He was 
dressed most richly : his outer coat w’as of blue velvet, Avhich fitted 
tight to his shape ; on the slwulders, front pocket, and skirts, was an 
embroidery of pearl, ocaisionally (in the different terminations of a 
point or angle,) entivenai with a ruby, an emerald, or a topaz. Under 
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this was a waistcoat of pearl ; and here and there, hanging in a sort of 
studied negligence, were strings of fine pearl. A dagger, at the head of 
which blazed a large diamond, was in his girdle. 'I’he bridle of his 
horse was inlaid in every part of the head with precious stones ; and a 
large silver tassel hung under the jaws. The Prince Avas altogether a 
very interesting figure. 

Cornet WiLLocK paraded his troop much to the Prince’s satisfaction, 
and in the interval his own men ran their horses up and down the 
course, firing their muskets in various dextrous ways. Unfortunately 
one of liis cavaliers met with a very dangerous fall. 

Ismael Beg, the young Georgian favourite, also shewed off his 
horse. He carried the Prince’s bow and arrows, which were placed on 
each side of him, in quivers covered with black velvet and thickly 
studded with pearls and precious stones. Alter this, the Prince ordered 
his Russian prisoners, thirty in number, to draw up and go through 
their exercise. These poor fellows, commanded by their officer (who 
goes by the name of Rooss Khan, or Russian Khan), went through every 
tiling that they could do, and even formed a hollow square. To all this 
the Persians give the name of bazee or play. NasrOallah Khan, 
the Minister, kept at a respectful distance, whilst the rest of the nobles 
and chief men were stationed in a crowd much further off. The Prince 
remained an isolated and unsocial being, never speaking but to com- 
mand, never spoken to but to feel the servitude of others. 

It is always the custom for the King and Princes to order their 
visitors away, which they do, either by a nod of the head or a wave of 
the hand. We received this kind of licence to depart, and returned to 
town in the order in which we came out. 

8th. The last and most splendid entertainment was given this even- 
ing to the Envoy by our ilfc/mondor, Mahomed Zeky Khan. His 
own house was not large enough to contain us and our numerous 
attendants ; he received therefore the Prince’s permission to give it in 
that of Aga Besueeu, the Queen’s head Eunuch. The apartanent, 
into which we were introduced, was still more elegant than any wliich 
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wc had yet seen, and if it could have been transported to England, 
would probably have excited universal admiration, and a new taste in 
the interior decoration of rooms. Like almost all the public rooms or 
dewan khonSh of a Persian house, it was in shape a parallelogram, with 
a recess formed by a Saracenic arch, in the centre of the superior line 
of the figure. The ground of the wall was of a beautiful varnished 
white, and richly painted in gold in ornaments of the most neat and in- 
genious composition. The entablature, if it may be so called, was 
inlaid glass placed in angular and prismatic positions, which reflected 
a variety of beautiful lights and colours. The ceiling was all of the 
same composition. In the arched recess was a chimney piece formed 
in front by alternate layers of glass and painting. The whole side 
fronting the arch was composed of windows, the frames of which opened 
from the ground ; and, though of clumsy workmanship compared with 
frames in England, yet aided by the richness of the painted glass inter- 
mixed with the gilding of the wood- work, they filled up the space splen- 
didly and symmetrically. 

This ffite corresponded in all it parts with the others that I have 
described ; except that there was a greater variety of entertainments. 
Besides the rope-dancer, watcr-spouter, dancing boys, and fire-eater, we 
had an exhibition of wrestlers, a combat of rams, and a sanguinary 
scene of a lion killing an ox. The wrestling Avas opened by two dwarfs, 
about three feet and a half in height: one with a beard descending 
to his girdle, Avith deformed arms and hands, but Avith strong and mus- 
cular legs. The other, with bad legs, but Avith regular and well shaped 
arms. Both had the appearance of those animals represented in my- 
thological pictures as satyrs, or perhaps of the Asmodem of Le Sage. 
The figure with the beard was the victor, and fairly tossed his antago- 
nist into an adjoining basin of water. The professional wrestlers suc- 
ceeded ; the hero of whom threw and discomfited eight others, in most 
rapid succession. In this the combat of rams resembled that of the 
wrestlers : one bold and superb ram, belonging to the Prince, remained 
tlie undisputed master of the field, for although a great number of lua 
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kind ■were brought to meet him, none dared to fece him after tlie 
first butt 

The scene of’ blood next begun. A poor solitary half-gro^vn ox was 
then produced, and had not Jong awaited his late, wJien a young lion 
was conducted before us by a man, who led him with a ropi; by tlie 
neck. For some time he seated himself by the wall regardless of the 
feast before him. At length, urged by the cries of his keepers, and by 
the sight of the ox, which Avas taken close to him, he nuide a spring and 
seized his Tictim on the back. Tlie pt)or brute maxie some eflbrts to 
gdt loose, but the lion kept fast hold, until he was dragged aAvay by his 
keepers. Both were again brought before us, Avhen the ox fell upder 
a secrnid attack of the lion. An order xvas at length given to cut the 
throat of the ox, when the lion finished his repast by drinking heartily 
of his blood. A very «nall cub of a lion, not JargtT tlian a watci’- 
^panid was carried out, and the vigour tvith which Ire attacked the ox, 
was xjuite amusing. He fed upon him, after he was dead, with a reiisli 
which showed how truly caruiverous were his young propensities. 
This bloody scene was pleasing to the Persian spectators in general, 
althou^ I thought tliat 1 perceivctl some Avho sympathized with us for 
the helplessness of the ox. 

In the course of the morning the Prince’s present to die Mission was 
brought by I.smael Beg. It consisted of a sword and two horses to 
the Envoy, and to each of the gentlemen kaleats, or dresses o(f gold 
brocade, a sash, and a shawl. Our ap^icarance, when we wore our 
new dresses, which 'had not been made on purpose for us, was probably 
Very ridiculous. We put tlie rich brocade Pereian vc^ over our 
English elolhcK, having only taken off our coats : then Avoimd the 
ba-ocade sasli round our waists, and lastly, put our shawls either over 
Pur shouldxws, or fasteni'd them into our cockx^d hats. This, with our 
red cloth stockings and green high-heeled slices, ccampleted the adjust- 
rw'M, in which we appeared befon; the Prinoe. The morning of the 
9th imd been fixed for our parting vi«it ; dressed in these gifts with 
which he had lionoiwid us, we were in'broduced to the Prince in a room 
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called the private audience, in the Bagh-a-Vakeel. On walking through 
the garden we met one of his brothers, a little fellow about six years 
old, and who could just totter under the weight of the brocades, 
furs, and shawls with which he was hugely encumbered. Several 
Khans and men of consequence were standing before him, in the same 
attitudes of respect and humility, as they did before his elder brother, 
and attending to all his little orders and whims, with as much obsequi- 
ousness, as they would have shewn to a full-grown sovereign. It was 
singular that no notice was taken of an inadvertence which we com- 
mitted : the dresses which we had received were honours to which a < 
Persian looks forward through his whole life ; but as they happened 
to be extremely inconvenient to us, we threw them off as soon as we 
left the Prince's presence. An Englishman just invested with an Order, 
would hardly so throw off the ribband at the gate of St. James's. In 
strictness, the kalaat of Persia should be worn three days, as we after- 
wards learnt, when again we had received a similar distinction at 
Teheran, and treated it with similar disrespect. 

Before we left Shiraz, the merchants were all displeased with the 
Envoy, for they had been accustomed in former missions to sell im- 
mense quantities of their goods at exorbitant prices ; while now all 
their offers were refused, as most of the presents which were given by 
Sir Harford in our progress, were made in coin. The amount of 
those presents indeed was not always satisfactory to the receivers. 
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SHIKAZ TO PERSEP0118. 

DEPARTURE PROM SHIRAZ — ZERGOON — BEND-EMIR, THE ANCIENT 

ARAXES PLAIN OP MERDASHT — TOMBS AND SCULPTURES OP 

NAKSHI RUSTAM— FIRE-TEMPLES — PERSEPOLIS — GENERAL VIEW 
OF THE WHOLE PARTICULAR DESCRIPTION ; STAIRCASE ; 

portals; hall op columns— sculptures at NAKSHI RADJAB 

—POPULAR TRADITIONS. 

At eleven o'clock on the morning of the 13th, the Envoy recom- 
menced his journey towards Teheran. The Prime Minister, and the 
Chief Secretary, Mahomed Hassan Khan (the commamler of the 
Karaguzloo tribe), the Prince's Lord Chamberlain, and Mahomed 
Zeky Khan, our former Mehmandar, Avith Abdulla Khan, who 
had succeeded to that office pro tempore, accompanied us about the 
distance of a mile from Tengui All Acbar, and then all took their 
formal leave, except our late and present Mehmandars. 

At the distance of a quarter of a mile beyond the gate of the pass 
departing from Shiraz, one of the most compact of distant views pre- 
sentt^d itself. As wc saw it from an eminence, the foreground was 
formed by the two bold acclivities, (which close into the pass and are 
connected by the gate), and the interval in the distance is filled up by 
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part of SkiraZt the canipagna and the mountains in the horizon. As 
our tents and baggage were still considerably behind us, we stopt and 
drank coiFee at a hut, where is a reservoir of ice constructed by the 
Prince on a plan which to us seemed simple and good. A deep trench 
of about fifty paces in length, and fifteen in breadth, is cut into the 
ground ; other dikes are cut transversely, which, as they fill with water, 
are emptied into the reservoir. When this first layer of water is con- 
gealed, another draught is made from the dikes, and thus the ice is ac- 
cumulated. A wall is built the whole length of the reservoir to screen 
the ice from the south wind which is here the hottest. We staid here 
about two hours, in which time Captain Sutherland ascended the 
highest point of the mountains to the west, and returned with the 
most brilliant account of the view : Shiraz and its plain were at his 
teet, the gardens and the whole delineation of the mountains and sur- 
rounding lands, laid out as if on a map. 

After we had quitted our late Mehmandars and their company, 
and had been joined by their successor Mahomed Khan, we begun 
to wind in the hills, and rode by the banks of the little stream of 
Itocknabad, until we came to a station of Rahdars, which is called 
Kalaat Foshoon^ from its being the spot where the Prince puts on the 
kalaats, witli which the King is fi'equently pleased to honour him. 
The coimtry through which we passed, is hilly and open ; scarcely a 
shrub enlivens the brown mountains, which here and there are varied 
by the capriciousness of their stratification into forms as extravagant as 
they are inhospitable. The source of the Rocknabad is about twelve 
miles from Shiraz, into which its waters find their way, after mcandcT- 
ing in a variety of directions in their progi ess towards it. There was 
nothing particularly interesting in the march of the day. Large flocks 
of pigeons now and then flew over our heads, and the road here and 
there was occasionally strewed with ruined castles and caratmiserais, 
which, though they bore a name, yet being uninhabited, are no longer 
worthy to be marked in the topographical history of Persia. After we 
had received the salute of a few miserable fusileers, had heard the reel- 

R 2 
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tative verses of one or two poor MollahSi and had trampled over two 
or three bottles of sugar-candy, we arrived at our encampment at 
Zergoon. 

Zergoorii when first seen, looks a respectable place : a mud wall sur- 
rounds it ] but, as it was broken down in many places, it was not diffi- 
cult to observe that the greater part of the houses within were mere 
shells, and their inhabitants proportionably wretched. It is situated 
close at the foot of a range of mountains at the southern extremity of 
a small plain, which is of the finest soil, and towards the town not ill 
cultivated. We calculated our march to have been thirteen miles from 
our tents at the Bagh-a-Vakeel at ShiraZt and on an average our route 
lay North-East. 

The night was interrupted hy the disputes of the mule-drivers and 
the bustle of feroshes. We quitted Zergoon at nine o'clock, and, at 
the distance of about two miles, entered into the plain of the same 
name (confounded with that of Merdasht) of a most delightful soil and 
partially cultivated, which extends near fifteen miles East and West, 
We proceeded three miles further, and crossing the river Bend-emir^ 
entered the real plain of Merdasht. The bridge is thrown over the 
river immediately behind a projecting foot of the moimtains; it is 
called the Pool Khan^ and has (besides two lesser arches, which in this 
season were unoccupied by water) two principal arches, and another of 
a second size, through which three the river runs. The Bend-emir is 
the ancient Araxesy and runs in a general direction from North to 
South : where we crossed it indeed, it was flowing from N. N. E. to S.W. 
It does not fall into the sea at Cape Jasqnesy (now at least, as has been 
said) though it still enters Kerman. I am told that it goes to Corbal, 
ten fursungs from PersepoUsy a large place in the province of Kermany 
where its waters are received and kept up by a very considerable dam 
called the Bund Emiry i. e. the Bund Emir Timoovy or the dam of 
Tamerlane.* There are several Bunds at Corbal, and in the neigh- 

* The Bend-emir or Araxts is said to £tU into the large lake of Baktegiatiy neajr 
Darabgherd, R. 
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bourhood, each raised by a King. In the bolwh or district of Corbalt 
there is a village called Sedeh Nokara KhonSh, about eight or nine 
furswigs distant from Persepolis ; where, in the common story of Persia, 
Jemsheed kept his royal drums and trumpets: the noise of which, 
when sounded there, reached his ears at Persepolis. According to the 
reports, which we received from the people of the country, the whole 
plain of Merdasht for mhny miles round is covered with interesting 
monuments of antiquity,mostly taking their direction to the southward. 

From the bridge to the extremity of the plain may be ten miles. At 
two miles from our encampment, near the remaiiis of Persepolis, we 
turned to the left to visit the ruins and sculptures of Nakshi Rustam. ‘ 
Although they appeared close to us, yet the great variety of the 
streams (drains from the Bend-emir and another river) which have been 
made to irrigate the country, obliged us to make a circuitous route of at 
least four miles. 

The tombs and sculptures at Nakshi Rustam are all contained in the 
space of about two hundred yards, on the surface of steep and craggy 
rocks, the fronts of which extend in a line from N. W. to S. E. On the 
N. W. they terminate abruptly, and take an Eastward turn : and this 
termination is marked by the shaft of a column six feet high, which 
stands upon the eminence, and is of the very same -stone as that on 
which it rests ; though if baa. not been left in its present position by the 
excavation of the adjacent parts, for I thrust a kunjur (a dagger) several 
inches between it and the surface of the foundation rock ; in which 
therefore there is obviously a socket to receive if. The top of the 
rock (on which the sculptures at Nakshi Rustam are executed) is 
levelled into a platform about twenty feet square : on this is an ele-- 
vated seat or throne; the ascent to which is by five steps, i. e; two 
steps and a landing place, and then three mote, I thmk however, that 
I perceived the remains of another step to the landing place. The 
throne itself is an oblong nine feet by six, and the whole rock is a fine 
marble. 

Nearly nhder this column is situated (see plate XV.) the frrst and 
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most northern piece of sculpture. It consists of two figures m horse* 
back, and a third on foot. Chardin's deacription of this, as well as 
of the other monuments, is sufficiently satisfactory ; and 1 will thesrefcwe 
only mention where I differ from him. He says, that the size of the 
horses is suited to that of their riders : now to me they seem to be by 
iar too small in proportion ; and the best proof of this is, that the ridera' 
feet nearly touch the ground. What he calls bridles of chains of iron 
did not strike us as such. The whole frimiture of the horses is admir- 
ably preserved, and I have endeavoured to draw it with the most 
scrupulous accuracy. The bridle of the horse on the right is exactly 
the same as those of the horses at Shapour, with numerous knobs or 
buckles on the head-stall : that of the horse on the left is of another 
species of ornament, yet also with many straps and buckles. Both 
have a remarkable strap or piece of iron which reaches from the horse’s 
forehead all down the front part of the face, covers the lips, and is 
listened behind near the opening of the cheeks. The breast-plate of 
the horse on the right is composed of large round plates linked together : 
that of the horse on the left is ornamented with lions’ heads. The 
man behind the figure on the left, holds (not an umbrella, as Chardin 
mentions, but) a fly-flap, which is common to almost all the principal 
figures at Persepolis. Each of these horsemen trample on a body ; 
that under the figure on the right is more correct and well preserved, 
than tlie other to the left. A Greek inscription is engraved on the chest 
of the first horse, composed of seven lines, the three first of which are 
illegible. Then nearly close under these lines are some characters, 
which are extremely effaced, but which I have endeavoured to copy 
exactly. (See the inscriptions, plate XXIX.) They are evidently the 
same as those which I saw at Shapour, On the breast of the opposite 
horse there is also a small but very effaced inscription in the same 
characters. 

The sculpture next to this is composed of nine figures ; five on the 
right side, and three on the left, of a personage at full length, who stands 
in the centre, holding a swprd b^re him wilh both hands, and bear- 
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Ing a globe on his head. The figwes to the left are beekotking as it 
were to the others on the right. There is besides triiother cdridttt 
figure at full length, behind the rock close to the sculpliffe* bat Still 
making part of the same piece. 

More in the centre of the whole ^tent of rock, and nearly under 
the base of a tomb, is a very spirited piece of sculpture, representing 
the combat of two horsemeny who are in the v^ shock of the engage^ 
Boent. (Plate XVI.) The figure on the left (as the spieetator fronts 
them) has an immense crown with three balls on the top of three pyra*- 
midical points. Another ball of the same sort is osl his right shoulder ; / 
and another on the summit of his horse’s head. On the ftil) stretch of 
bis horse he presents his lancCy which is seen to pass throng the throat 
of his adversary. A quiver hangs by his side, and a sort Of armour 
covers hxs middle, and tire back part of his horse. A figure behind 
him, apparraitly his standard-bearer, holds a kind of ensign,^ wh^ch iS 
a staff crossed at the top and ornamented with five bafla. The re» 
mainder is admirably executed, and represents the Other horse thrown 
backwards on his haunches from the shock of the fimt csavaMer's onset, 
and the spear of his rider broken. The helmet, with Which the second 
horseman’s head is crowned, is more Grecian, tham e»y which I i^aw 
among the ruins ; and the whole, though mu<^ efihced, is executed 
with better proportions and effect than any of the others. 

Afljer this I was delighted and surprised to find an exact copy, 
though in* a gigantic scale, of the subject at S/wpowi*, with one pefton ha 
a Roman dress on bis knees before the horscV head, and anCth^ 
whose hands are seixed by the rider. Under the horse’s belly is a long 
Greek inscription, which I could make otft only a few characters'. 
There are, besrefes*, other clmracters similar to those at ShapBWy of which 
the annexed is'U speciraem C*®^^pkdei3jpBX.) 

Next to this, is a seulplufe ebir^iinii^ ^ree figures ; the one hr the 
middle has a crown and gMre on ly^fi liisad j his right , hand is eXtfendfed 
tcwQHtdis a his left, and ftiey bcah grasp a ring. TBie 
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third figure, which stands behind the male one in the middle, is defaced 
and is apparently only an attendant. 

Nearly adjoining, is a much mutilated representation of a combat 
between two heroes on horseback. (Plate XVII.) The first, clad in 
armour with a globe on his head, makes a desperate thrust with his 
lance (his ho^se being at its greatest stretch) at the other figure, whose 
horse is in the act of rearing, and who holds his lance, as if he were 
preparing to receive his antagonist. The figure with a globe on his 
head traqaj^es a man under his horse’s feet. 

The totnbs are four in number. Captain Sutherland with some 
difficulty enter^ into the one farthest to the northward. A Persian 
mounted first, and then let down a shawl ; by which, as by a rope, 
Captain Sutherland helped himself up. A platform is cut into the 
rock before the tomb, which he entered through a small door, and 
found a chamber thirty-seven feet in length, and nine and a half in 
height: facing liim were three arched recesses, in which the bodies of 
the deceased had probably been deposited. 

In following the abrupt turn to the East, which the rock of the 
sculptures takes, we come to two square fire-altars, situated on a pro- 
jecting mass and placed upon one base. They are six feet in height, 
and one side of the square is three feet. On the summit of each is a 
square hole. Further on^ in the recess of the mountain, are twenty 
holes or windows of different sizes, but all of the same pattern, with an 
inscription over thetn. The char^ters, ^according to our observation, 
differed from all that we found in any of the various remains which we 
visited. Facing nearly the middle of the sculptured rocks, stands an 
ancient fire-templcf. It is a square building, one side of which measures 
twenty-four feet. It is of white marble and of admirable masonry. 
In front there is a door; ppep indeed only at the top, and which 
appears to have been opened thus far by force, for all the lower stones 
are mutilated. The inside exhibited signs of fire. On each side, ex- 
cept that on which the door is placed, are four apertures: they seem to 
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have been scarcely intended to admit light ; as (at this day, at least) 
they are each closely fitted with a stone. A small niche is over the door. 
A cornice, enriched with dentils, passes around the summit; and in the 
lines, where the stones have been fitted, oblong perpendicular incisions 
are made at regular intervals. The people call it a pigeon-house. The 
plain is covered with the wild liquorice ; and we plucked some of re- 
freshing taste on the banks of a stream, which (about a mile from the 
sculptures and tombs) turns a mill on the left of our encampment. We 
started snipes and ducks from the Rood-Khoidh-Setmindf which runs 
into the plain from the northward. 

As we had still two hours of daylight before us, we rode to Perse- ' 
poUs, and took a cursory view of the ruins. Our first, and indeed 
lasting impressions were astonishment at the immensity, and admira- 
tion at the beauties of the fabric. Although there was nothing, cither 
in the architecture of the buildings, or in the sculptures and reliefs on 
the rocks, which could bear a critical comparison with the delicate pro- 
portions and perfect statuary of the Greeks, yet, without trying Perse- 
polis by a standard to which it never was amenable, we yielded at once 
to emotions the most lively and the most enraptured. 

At the distance of about five miles is a conspicuous hill, on the top 
of which, and visible to the eye from Persepolis, are the remains of a 
fortress. This hill is now called Istakhar, and is quite distinct from 
Persepolis. Persepolis itself is commonly styled by the people of the 
country ^‘Takht Jemsheed,” or the throne of Jemsiieed: it is also 
called “ Chehel Minor,’' or the Forty Pillars. Le Brun has given a 
drawing of this hill of Istakhar ; and the original must strike every 
traveller the moment he enters the plain of Merdasht, as it has all the 
appearance of having been much fashioned by the hand of man. 

Jan. 1.5th. After reading prayers to our society, I hastened to 
the ruins. I went on this principle, that I would endeavour to 
draw and ascertain all that former travellers had omitted; and for 
that purpose I took Chardin and Le Brun in my hand, that 
I might complete all that I found wanting in their views and 
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notices. Finding, however, that they differed from each other (and 
on(‘ of course therefore from the reality) in many essential points, I 
thought that an entire description of the ruins in their present state 
would answer my purpose better than a partial and unconnected ac- 
count, referring only to the mistakes or omissions of others. 

The most striking feature, on a first approach, is the staircase and 
its surrounding walls. Two grand flights, which face each other, lead 
to the principal platform. To the right is an immense wall of the finest 
masonry, and of the most massive stones: to the left arc other walls 
equally w('ll built, but not so imjwsing. On arriving at the summit of 
the staircase, the first objects, which })rcsent themselves directly facing 
the platf()rm, are four vast portals and two columns. Two portals first, 
then the columns, and them two portals again. On the front of each 
are represented in basso-rclic'vo figures of animals, which, for want of a 
better name, wc- have called sphinxes. The two sphinxes on the first 
portals face outwardly, i. e. towards the plain and the front of the build- 
ing. The two others, on the second portals, face inwardly, i.e. towards 
the mountain. From the first (to the right, on a straight line) at the 
distance of fil’ty-four paces, is a staircase of thirty steps, the sides of 
which arc ornamented with bas-reliefs, originally in three rows, but now 
partly reduced l)y the accumulation of earth beneath, and by mutila- 
tion above. This staircase loads to the j)rineipal com])artment of the 
whole ruins, Avhich may be called a small plain, thickly studded with 
columns, sixteen of which are now er('ct. Having crossed this plain, 
on an ( iniiu'nce are numerous stupendous remains of frames, both of 
windows and doors, fbrmetl by blocks of marble* of size-s ine)st magni- 
ficent. These frames are ranged in a square, and inelicate an apart- 
ment the most royal that can be cone-eived. On each side e)f the frames 
are sculptured figures, anel the marble still retains a pedish which, in its 
original st.itc, must have vie d with the finest mirrors. On each ce)rner 
of this ie)e)m are pedes^tals, of an elewation tnueh more considerable 
than the surrounding frames; one is fbrme’dof a single block of marble. 
The front of this apartment seems to have be^m to the S. W. for we 
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»aAT f(iw marks of masoiuy on that, exjwsure, and observed, that the 
base of that side of it "vvas richly sculptured and ormimented. This 
front opens upon a st|uarc jilatibrin, on wliich no building appears to 
have l)eeu raised, lait on tlie side ojiposite to the room whicji I have 
just uientioned, there Is the same appearance of a corresponding apart- 
ment, although nothing Imt thi‘ bases of some small columns and the 
scjuare of lt^ dour attest it to luivc been such. The interval between 
ihe^e u\ o rooms (on those angles which are tlie furthest distant from 
tlx' grail’! tiuiit of the building) is filled up by the base of a sculpture 
simiiai lo the bases of llu' two rooms; excepting that the centre of it 
is occiij iu d iiy a small flight of steps. Behind, and contiguous to tliesc 
nuns, ,!!( ilu remains of another square room, surrounded on all it» 
sides by (i.mu s oi doors and windows. On the floor are the bases of 
column,-. . f om liie ordei' u; which they apjx^ared to me to liavc stood, 
they loi iiii (i ns lovs. eaei; of six columns. A staircase cut into an 
iimiK iisr a .»>s .)t lock (and from its small dimensions, probably the 
csra/ii i- oi‘ the palace) leads into the lesser and enclosed plain 

below, 'l ow M ds the plain are also three smaller rooms, or rather one 
room and ih ' bases oi two closets. Every thing on this part of the 
buildmc liiif .lies rooms of rc-st or retirement. 

in liii' o. , oi ihe .\l,ol(' ol’ these remains, are the beds of aqueducts 
yvlneli an < i’ mto tlx .solid rock. They met us in every part of the 
bui': img ; ano an proliaiily therefore as extensive in their course, as 
th V : It ma.iulK' nt m eousti iietiou. 'J’he great aqueduct is to be 
<hx (,' rn-d mnone a eoufnsed heap of stones, uot far behind the build- 
ing.’ (wiueii 1 have been de.scrii>ing) on this quarter of tlie palace, and 
almosi adjoining lo ,i rnmed staircase. Wc descended into its bed, 
wifx i) m some places is (nt ten feet into the rock. This bed leads East 
and VtCsl : to the Ea.^t omd its descent is rapid about twenty-five paces ; 
it there narrows, so that could only crawl througli it; and again it 
enlarges, so tliat a man of e< nunon height may stand upright in it. It 
terminates by an abrupt rock. 
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Proceeding from this towards the mountains, (situated in the rear of 
the great hall of columns) stand the remains of a magnificent room. 
Here are still left walls, frames and porticoes, the sides of which are 
thickly ornamented with bas-reliefs of a variety of compositions. This 
hall is a perfect square. To the right of this, and further to the south- 
ward are more fragments. th(' walls and component parts apparently of 
another room. To the left of this, and therefore to the northward of 
the building, are the remains of a portal, on which are to be traced the 
features of a sphinx. Still towards the north, in a separate collection, 
is the ruin of a column, which, from the fragments about it, must have 
supported a sphinx. In a recess of the mountain to the northward, is 
a portico. Almost in a line with the centre of the hall of columns, on 
the surface of the mountain is a tomb. To the southward of that is 
another, in like manner on the mountain’s surface ; between both (and 
just on that point where the ascent from the plain commences) is a re- 
servoir of water. 

These constitute the sum of the principal objects among the ruins of 
PersepoliSf some of which I will now endeavour to describe in more 
detail. The grand staircase consists of a Northern and a Southern 
ascent, which spring from the plain at the distance of forty-six feet from 
each other. Each again is divided into two flights ; the first, termi- 
nated by a magnificent platform, contains fifty-four steps on a base of 
sixty-six feet six inches, measured from the first step to a perpendicular 
dropt from the highest at the landing place : the second, to the extreme 
summit of the whole, consists of forty-eight steps on a base of forty-six 
feet eight indhes. Each step is in breadth twenty-six feet six inches, 
and in height three inches and a half. So easy therefore is the ascent, 
that the people of the country always mount it on horseback. The 
platform, where the two grand divisions meet, is thirty-four feet from 
the groimd, and in length seventy. From the front of this platform to 
the portals l^hind is likewise seventy feet. 

*^010 portals are composed of immense oblong blocks of marble; 
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their length is twenty-four feet six inches, breadth five feet, and distance 
from one another thirteen feet. The two first arc faced by sphinxes ; 
the remaining parts of whose bodies arc delineated in a basso-relievo on 
the interior surface of the portal. In passing through these, the next 
objects before the more distant portals are two columns, but (as 
there is a sufficient space for two others, and as the symmetry would 
be defective without such an arrangement) I presume that the original 
structure was completed by four columns. The second portals corres- 
pond in size with the former, but differ from them not only in present- 
ing their fronts towards the mountain, but in the subject of the 
sculptures with which they arc adorned. The animals on the two 
first portals arc elevated on a base. From the contour of the mutila- ' 
tion, tlic heads appear to have been similar to those of horses, and their 
feet have hoofs ; on their legs and haunches the veins and muscles are 
strongly marked. Their necks, chests, shoulders, and backs, are en- 
crustated witli ornaments of roses and beads. 

The sphinxes on the second portals appear to have had human 
heads, with crowned ornaments, under which arc collected massive 
curls, and other decorations of a head-dress, which seems to have 
been a favourite fashion among the ancient Persians. Their wings are 
worked with great art and labour, and extend from their shoulders to 
the very summit of the wall. The intention of the sculptor is evidently, 
that tluise figures (emblematical perhaps of power and strength) should 
appear to bear on their backs the mass of the portico, including not 
only the block immediately above each, but the covering also, which, 
though now lost, certainly in the original state of the palace, connected 
the two sides and roofed the entrance. In these, as in the first 
portjils, the faces of the animals form the fronts, and the bulk of their 
bodies, (called forth to a certain extent by the basso-relievo on the 
sides) is supposed to constitute the substance of the walls. 

Undir the carcase of the first sphinx on the right, are carved, 
scratched, and painted the names of many travellers ; and amongst others 
we discovered those of Le Brun, Mandjelsroe, and Niebuhr. 
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Niebuhr's umiu^ is written in red chalk, and seems to have beem 
done but yesterday. 

A squme reservoir of water, broken in many places, yet still ap- 
pearin|T to have been of one single l)lock, was in the space, between 
the portals and the staircase which led to the grand hall of columns. 
The breadth of that staircase is fitk'cn feet four inches. It has two 
corresponding flights, the front of which, though now much mutilated, 
was originally highly caiwed and ornamented M'ith figures in bass- 
ndief. 'I'he, stones whic;h support the terrace of tlie columns are ali 
carved in the same style, and are as perfect as when Le Brun made 
his dmwings. On comparing indeed his designs Avitli the originals, I 
found that he had given to some of the figures a mutilation which doe* 
not exist ; for I discovered on a close inspection many interesting 
details of dress, posture, and character, which arc omitted in his 
plates. One great defect pervades this pail of his collection ; in order 
to eliK'idati' by the human form the comparative dimensions of tlie 
buildings, he has introduced figures so small, that, measured by them 
as a standard, the actual size of the objects represented would be three 
times their real magnitude. In fact, a man who stands close to the 
sculptured wall touches the summit with his chin, though the figures 
in the drawings of Le Brun would not reach halfway. 

Immediately on ascending this staircase, stands a single column, 
but on closer observation I counted the bases (or spots at least where 
once bases were) of eleven more columns of two rows ; forming, with 
the first, six in each row. They ai'e quite distinct from the great cluster 
in the centre of the hall, and were therefore probably a grand en- 
trance to it. 

Passing forwards through this double range, we observed large blocks 
of stone, placed at symmetrical distances (to correspond with tlie 
arrangement of the columns at the entrance, and those in the centre), 
and forming, probably, the bases of sphinxes or other colossal figures. 
Having taken some pains to ascertain the real plan and the original 
number of the columns in the great hall, I came to tlie foUoiving con- 
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elusions: I observed, in the first place, that there were two orders of 
columns, distinct in their capitals as well as in their height, and that, 
of the highest, two rows were severally placed at the E. and W. extre- 
mities of the hall. 

Between these and the mass of columns of less height and a dif- 
ferent capital is the space on either side of one row, in which, 
however, no trace whatever of bases exists, and through which run 
the channels of aqueducts. The remainder in the centre consists of 
six columns in front, and composes witli the four exterior rows a 
line of ten columns ; each row contains in depth six bases, tbrming, 
with the twelve at the entrance, a grand total of seventy-two. On < 
drawing out a plan of this arrangement, I find that it is symmetrical in 
all its points, and in every way in which I can view it satisfies my ima- 
gination; but, on comparing it with that laid down by Njehuiir, 
my own conceptions have accorded so exactly wit h tliose of that great 
traveller on this, (as well as on the ichnography of the' general remains) 
that the introduction of my sketch become s unneci'ssary. 

On one of the high<ist columns is the remains of tlu' sphinx, so com- 
mon in all the ornaments at Persepolis ; and 1 could distinguish on the 
summit of every one a something quite unconnected with the capitals. 
The high columns have, strictly speaking, no capitals whatever, being- 
each a long shaft to the very summit, on which the sjihinx rests. The 
capitals of the lesser columns are of a complicated ordi-r, (-omposi-d of 
many pieces. I marked three distinct specie's of base, 'fhe shafts are 
fluted in the Doric manner, but the flut(!s are more closely htti-d toge- 
ther. 'J’heir circumference is sixteen fi-ct sevem inches. Srime of their 
basi's have a square plinth, the side of one of which 1 mcasnri'd, and 
found it to be seven feet; the diameter of the base was live fict i()ur 
inches, diameter of columns four feet two inches, rlistanci; from centre 
of base to the next centre twenty-t^ight feet. I’o the Eastward of one 
of these, and close at the foot of one of the highest columns, are the 
fragments of an immense figure. The head and part of the fore-legs I 
could easily trace ; the head appeared to me more like that of a lion 
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than of any other animal, and the legs confirmed this supposition ; as 
it has claws so placed, as to indicate that the posture of the figure was 
couchant. 

The grand collection of porticoes, walls, and other component parts 
of a magnificent liall, arc situaU'd behind the columns, at the distance 
perhaps of fifty paces, and are arranged in a square. 

On the interior sides of the porticoes or door frames, are many 
sculptured figures, which have been drawn with accuracy by Le 
Brun. They represent the state and magnificence of a King, seated 
in a high chair with his feet resting on a footstool. 

To the north of these remains, is the frame of what was once a por- 
tico, and where the outlines of a sphinx are to be traced among the 
rude and stupendous masses of stone. Further on, nearly on the same 
line and bearing, is the head of a horse, part of which is buried in the 
ground. It is ornamented like the remains of that which we call the 
sphinx on the great portals, and is certainly the horse’s head, which 
Le Brun drew, declaring that he could not discover the part to which 
it had belonged. Close to it, however, are the remains of an immense 
column, eight feet in diameter ; the ditferent parts of the shaft have 
fallen in a direct line with this head, and obviously formed with it one 
connected piece in the original structure, in which probably the frag- 
ment on the ground sunnounted the capital, as the sphinx still crowns 
some of the remaining columns. 

In the time of Mandelsloe, (who visited PersepoUs 27th January, 
1638) the number of columns erect was nineteen : in a letter indeed 
to Olearius, (written from Madagascar on the 12th of July, 1639> 
and published by his correspondent) he states, that thirty remained ; 
but, as he does not specify their position, he might have included those 
lying on the ground, and at any rate he was writing a private letter, 
from memory, in a distant country, at the interval of a year and a 
half. His own authority therefore in his book is a better evidence of 
the fact; and as he there omits another and much more curious 
circumstance, which he had asserted in the same letter, the value of 
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that document becomes still more suspicious. Speaking of the cele- 
brated inscriptions at Persepolisy he says, “ on voit aussi plusieurs 
“ caract^res anciens mais fort bien marqu6s, et conservant une partie 
“ de Tor, dont ils ont rcmplis." Sir Thomas Herbert also, how- 
ever, mentions that the letters at Persepolis were gilt. 

17th. On quitting Persepolis, I left our party in order to examine 
a ruined building on the plains, which at a distance is generally pqinted 
out as a demolished caravanserai. I passed the stream of the Pood 
Khon6h Sewund to the North, nearly where the road takes a N. E. 
direction, and came to a fine mass of stone, thirty-seven feet four 
inches square, which appears to have formed the base of some build- / 
ing. It is composed of two layers of marble blocks, tlie lower range 
of which extends about two feet beyond the line of the upper. The 
largest blocks, according to my measurement, are ten feet four 
inches in length, four feet four in depfh, and three feet four in breadth; 
all still u^tain a moulding, and traces here and there of masonry which 
must have connected them with others. The whole building is filled 
up in the middle by a black marble, and in its N. E. angle one stone 
is raised higher than the rest. In the same angle, is a channel cut, as 
if something had been fitted into it. I took the following bearings : 
foot of the rocks of Nakshi Rustam, N. 10 W. two miles ; foot of 
the mountain of Persepolis, S. two jniles: our encampment S. 20 W. 
two miles ; road to Ispahan, N. 80 E. 

I was called from this spot by a Chatter sent by the Envoy to 
conduct me to some sculptures, which he had himself seen, (about 
four miles from the place on the same mountain of Persepolis,) by the 
side of the road to Ispahan. I found them indeed worthy of the 
minutest investigation, as no preceding traveller has described them 
with any sufficient accuracy. They are situated in a recess of the 
mountain, formed by projecting and picturesque rocks. The sculpture 
facing the road is composed of seven colossal figures and two small 
ones. (Plate XIX.) The two principal characters are placed in the 
centre ; the one to the left is the same (not in indeed, but in 
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general circumstance) as that which we had so often seen represented 
at Shajmir and Nakshi Rustam. He has the distinguishing globe on 
his head, and offers a ring to the opposite figure ; who, seizing it with 
his right hand, holds a staff or club in his left. Behind the personage 
with the globe, arc two figures, one of whom, with a young and 
pleasing face holds the fan, the^ customary ensign of dignity ; and the 
other, with hard and marked features, and a beard, rests on the pom- 
mel of his sword with one hand, and beckons with the other. Beliind 
the chief on the right, are • two figures, which from the feminine 
cast of their countenances appear to be women ; one wears an 
extraordinary cap, and the other, whose liair falls in ringlets on 
her shoulders, makes an expressive motion with her right hand, as if 
she were saying, “ Be silent.” Between the two principal figures, are 
introduced two very diminished beings, who do not reach higher than 
the knees of their colossal companions. Tn dress they differ mate- 
rially from each other, and one holds a long staff. To the left, on 
a fragment of the rock, is the bust of a figure, who also holds his 
hand in a beckoning and significant posture. The largest of these 
figures I reckoned to be ten feet in height ; the small ones two feet 
eight inches. The whole of this is so much disfigured, that it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain its various and singular details. 

In the same recess, and to the left of this sculptured rock, forming 
an angle with it, is another mommient in a much higher state of 
preservation ; parts of it indeed have suffered so little, that they appear 
to be fresh at this day from the chisseJ. (Plate XX.) The san^ 
royal pt'rsonagc, so often represented with a globe on his head, 
and seated on horseback, here forms the principal character of the 
groupe. His lace, indeed, has been completely destroyed by the 
Mahomedans, but the ornaments of his person and those of his 
horse, (more profusely bestowed on both, than on any of the similar 
figures Avhich we had seen) are likewise more accurately preserved. 
They merit a particular description ; because as the composition was 
probably designed to represent the King in Jus greatest state) every part 
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6f his dress is distinctly delineated. I assign this subject to die sculp- 
ture, because no other personage of rival dignity appears in die piece ; 
and because the attitude of the chief announces parade and command ; 
fiw he presents a lull face to the spectator, and his right hand, though 
now much mutilated, still rests on his side to indicate his case and hia 
independence. Nine figures, of wliich the first is nine feet high, wait 
behind him ; and, fr«m the marks of respect in which diey stand, can 
be attendants only on his grandeur. On each side of his head swells 
an immense circumference of curls ; he wears an embossed necklace, 
which falls low on his breast, and is tlicrefoio, perhaps, rather the upper 
termination of his garment ; but its counterpart, an ornament of the 
same description round the waist, is certainly a girdle. His cloak is 
fastened on his left breast by two massive clasps. A rich belt is car- 
ried from his right shoulder to his left hip, across an under garment, 
which, from the extreme delicacy of its folds, appears to be formed of 
a very fine cloth or muslin. The drapery of some loose trowsers, 
which cover his legs down to the very ancles, displays equal delicacy, 
and is probably, therefore, of the same texture. From the ancles a 
sort of bandage extends itself in flowing folds, and adds a rich finish 
to the whole. On the thigh there appears to hang a dagger. The horse 
is splendidly accoutred with chains of a circular ornament : his length, 
from the breast to the tail, is seven feet two inches ; and on the chest is 
a Greek inscription, of which the letters are about an inch in height, 
and correspond in form with those of the latter empire. 

Opposite to this sculpture, in the same recess and on the right of the 
first, is another, containing the same two figures on horseback, holding 
a ring, which wc had seen at Shapour and at Nakshi Rusiani. On the 
general merit of these remains, I may say, that they are superior to 
those at Nakshi Rustam, and equal to those at Shapour. 

When I had sketched these monuments, and completed my observa- 
tions, I hastened to join my party, who were then considerably ad- 
vanced. A man who filled some station about the camp joincxl me. 

T 2 
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He asked my opinion on the probable design of these sculptures, and 
when I had told him my own conceptions, he assured me, that the 
royal personage here also was Rustam ; and when I reminded him that 
their own traditional King, Jemsheed, might possibly be the hero, 
he replied in the true spirit of a system, “Jemsheed was but the 
“ slave of Rustam.” Of the figures grasping the ring, one again 
(according to the same theory) was Rustam, in the act of proving his 
strength, by wrenching it from the other’s hand. 



CHAP. VIII. 


PEKSEPOLIS TO ISPAHAN. 

JEMSIIEEd’s harem — PASS THROUGH THE MOUNTAINS— MESJED 
MADRE SULEIMAN; DOUBTS ON THE TOMB OF C YRUS— MOORGII- 
AUB — DIFFICULTIES OF THE PASSAGE THROUGH PERSIA — STORM 

LETTER FROM THE KING CASTLE OF BAHRAM— RUINED 

VILLAGES OVER THE COUNTRY — YEZDIKHAUST — CARAVANSERAI 

AT MAXHOUD BEGGY KOMKSUAU ; RUINS THE ENVOY AND THE 

GOVERNOR MAYAR; CARAVANSERAI QUARRELS BETWEEN 

THE PEOPLE OF IRAK AND PARS. 

Jan. 17. A.S we were quitting the environs of Terscpolis, and pro- 
ceeding towards Ispahan, we saw on an eminence on the left of the 
road (which now bore north-westerly) a single column erect, and some 
fragments of stones and masonry adjoining. They were situated in 
the centre of an extensive spot, which, from the configuration of the 
land around, in elevated terraces and mounds, appeared an artificial 
enclosure : and, as my Persian companion hinted, might be the site of 
a fortification or a castle. The wall, indeed, in many parts could be 
traced on the summit of the mounds. On arriving at the ruins, I dis- 
covered them to consist of a solitary pillar, with a double-headed 
sphinx for its capital, besides, strewed on the ground, a great quantity 
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of shafts, bases, and capitals of the same dimensions as the upright 
column, and all, together with it, of the same description as those at 
Persepolis. Several large blocks are arranged about, as tlie fragments 
of some building. The column is fluted like the Doric, but with lines 
more closely connected : it is one foot eight inches in diameter at the 
bottom, and six inches less at the top; the height is a little above 
seventeen feet ; and the base, including a tore next the shaft, is two 
feet more. The legs and bodies of the sphinxes are in two separate 
blocks. The largest of the adjacent blocks erect is seven feet two inches 
broad, and eleven feet eight inches high. Nakshi Busiatn bore N..50. 
W. from this place. A little further on is tlie ruin of a large pillar not 
fluted, and the fragments of a sphinx which certainly had been the 
capital. These remains, according to my companion’s tradition, were 
the site of Jemsiieed’s harem. 

We returned to the road which led through a dilapidated but massy 
gate, situated at the extremity of the projecting foot of the mountains. 
In the centre of the road arc three stones ; that in the middle is a broken 
column, and Ihe iwo between which it stands arc of a columnar form. 
It has, probably, been a beautiful object. I'he rocks to the left (a 
marble of the same kind as that at Nakshi Rustam) bear evident marks 
of having been worked and excavated, nie road led us over a soil, as 
fine as that of the plain of Merdasht, watered by the Rood Khonih 
Sewund. Having reached the extremity of that range, on the Western 
point of which are the sculptures of Nakshi Rustam, we turned to the 
left at a village called Seidoun. At the foot of an abmpt part of the 
mountain on the right, but still at a considerable ascent from the plain, 
is situated the village of Sewund. Our encampment was below, near 
the banks of the stream of that name. The snipes, ducks, herons, 
and bitterns from these quarters made an admirable addition to the 
luxury of our table. The march of this day was called three fur- 
su7ig.s, which we computed at thirteen miles. 

18th. We continued our journiiy along the banks with a North wind 
fresh in our faces, and crossed the river about half a mile Trom our 
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encampment. We then turned an abrupt promontory of tlie high 
land on the right, and, for the renrainder of the march, travelled 
nearly due East, between mountains whose brown and arid sides pre- 
sented nothing to cheer or enliven the way. As we approached 
Kem^en (a distance of fifteen miles from Si^wund) we were greeted by 
all the inhabitants of’ the village, who exhausted their whole ingenuity 
to do honour to the Envoy. They fired frequent vollies, created ati 
immense dust, broke vases of sugar, beat drums, blew trumpets, and 
themselves made loud and shrill shrieks. In return for all this, hand- 
fills of money were thrown among them. AmOng the many per- 
formers was a lad who preceded us, twirling a stick about with great, 
agility between his fingers ; in this exercise he persevered so intently, 
regardless of all the pressure of the animals and the crowd, that at 
length the nose of the Envoy’s horse received the full force of his art. 
The Derceish of the Hnjizeea overtook us here to ask the present which 
had been promised to him. As he had been empowered to receive it at 
Shiraz, tlie Envoy conceived that his errand was a fraud, and dis- 
missed him therefore, paying his expences back, with an order for the 
sum if it should not have been already paid. 

19th. An easterly breeze, Avhich sprung up this morning, rendered 
it extremely cold, and depresst d the thermometer to SO*’. We travelled 
between the bases of two abrupt chains of mountains, /or about two 
miles against the wind ; when we took a sudden direction to the 
North, in which we continued generally until we came to Moorgh-aub, 
a distance of fourteen miles, according to our reckoning. The pass 
through the mountains, in a military point of vii w, presents most 
admirable means of impeding the progress of an enemy. At the 
distance of two miles from Moorgh-avb, 1 turned on the left from the 
foad, to examine some ruins wliich I had noticed. Proceeding over 
the ploughed fields, wliich nearly overspread the whole of this plain, I 
came to the bed o/‘a river lying in a North and South direction, and on 
its banks a village called Meshed Omoun. There is here a /ort, and a 
fear low houses, in which feinales only were left, as all the m^n had 
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gone dnt to greet the Envoy, by the discharge of their matchlocks. 
About a mile further are situated the collective ruins, called by the 
people of the coimtry Mcsjid Madri Suleiman, the tomb of the mother 
of Solomon. The first object is a pillar erect, a plain shaft without a 
capital ten feet five inches in circumference. Near it are three pilasters, 
the fronts of which are excavated in deep niches, and the sides 
inscribed with the following characters. (See plate XXIX.) From the 
pieces of masonry around, the pilasters appeared to have enclosed a 
hall ; the interior of which was decorated with columns, but I resigned 
the hope of ascertaining the plan of its original form, when I saw two 
similar masses ; one, at the distance of one hundred and fifty yards, 
with a corresponding inscription ; and the intermediate space (and 
indeed the whole plain) strewed Avith the fragments of marbles. 

Having sketched these objects, 1 continued my way along the plain 
to the West, towards two buildings; which, at a distance indeed, ap- 
peared scarcely worthy of notice, but which on a nearer inspection 
proved full of interest. The first is a ruined building of Mahomedan 
construction, which is now turned into a caravanserai. The door was 
once arched, and on the architrave are the remains of a fine Arabic 
inscription. 

The other is a building of a fonn so extraordinary that the people 
of the country often call it the court of the deevis or devil. It rests 
upon a square base of large blocks of marble, which rise in seven 
layers pyramid ically. It is in form a parallelogram ; the lowest range 
of the foundation is forty-three by thirty-seven feet ; and the edifice 
itself, which crowns the summit, diminishes to »twenty-one by sixteen 
feet five inches. It is covered by a shelving roof built of the same 
massy stone as its base and sides, which are all fixed together by 
clamps of iron, and which on a general view correspond all with the 
measure of one at the base, (fourteen feet eight inches in length, five 
feet in depth, and three feet six inches in breadth.) I was not sulfered 
to enter ; and through a fissure in the door I could perceive nothing 
within but a small chamber blackened as it appeared by smoke. 
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Around it, besides a great profusion of broken marbles, are the shafts 
of fourteen columns, once perhaps a colonnade, but no^Jjaranged in the 
square wall of mud which surrounds the whole lemaiiks. To the 
present day all the space within the enclosure is a place of burial, and 
is covered indeed with modem tomb-stones. On every part of the 
monument itself are carved inscriptions, which attest, the reverence of 
its visitors ; but there is no vestige of any of the characters of ancient 
Persia or even of the older Arabic. The key is kept by women, and 
none but females are permitted to enter. The people generally regard 
it as the monument of the mother of Solomon, and still connect some' 
efficacy with the name ; for they point out near the spot a certain 
water to which those who may have received the bite of a mad dog 
resort, and by which, if drank within thirty days, the evil effects of the 
wound are obviated. In eastern story almost every thing wonderful is 
attached to the Solomon of Scripture : the King however, to whose 
mother this tomb is said to be raised, is less incredibly, (as the Carmc- 
lites of Shiraz suggested to Mandelsloe,) Shah Soleiman, the 
fourteenth Caliph of the race of Ali. But though this supposition is 
more probable than that it is the monument of Bathsheba, it is not 
to my mind satisfactory, as it differs totally from all the tombs of 
Mahomedan saints which I have ever seen in Persia, Asia Minor, 
or Turkey. [Plate XXI.] 

If the position of the place had corresponded with the site of 
Passagarda as Avell as the form of this structure accords with the 
description of the tomb of Cyrus near that city, I should have been 
tempfod to assign to the present building so illustrious an origin. That 
tomb was raised in a grove ; it was a small edifice covered with au 
arched roof of stone, and its entrance was so narrow that the slenderest 
man could scarcely pass through : it rested on a quadrangular base of 
a single stone, and contained the celebrated inscription, “ O mortals, 

“ I am Cyrus, son of Cambyses, founder of the Persian monarchy, 

“ and Sovereign of Asia, grudge me not therefore this monument.’* 

V 
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That the plain around Me.sjed Madr6 Suleiman M^as the site of a great 
city, is proved by the ruins with which it is strcAved ; and that this 
city was ot tlie same general aati(|uity as Fersepoiis may be inferred 
from the existence of a similar character in the inscriptions on the 
remains of both, though this })articular edifice does not happen to 
display that internal tividence of a contemporaneous date. A grove 
would naturally have disappeared in modern Persia; the structures 
correspond in siae ; the triangular roof of that which I visited might be 
called arched in an age when the true semi-circular arch was probably 
imknown ; the door v as so narrow, that, if I had been alloAved to 
make the attempt, I could scarcely have fbrc("d myself through it ; and 
those who kept the key affirmed that the only object within was an 
immense stone, which might be “ the base of a single piece” described 
by Abkian ; but as he Avas repeating the account of another, the 
difference is of little consequence, if it exists. I suspect however, as 
many of the buildings at Persepolis are so put togetlier that they might 
once have seemed one vast block, that the present structure might 
also at one time have possessed a similar appearanc'e. The eternity 
of his monument indeed, which Cyrus contemplated by fixing it on 
one enormous stone, would be equally attained by the construction of 
this fabric, Avhich seems destined to survive the revolutions of ages. 
And in the lajAse of tAvo thousand lour hundred years, the absence of 
an inscription on Mc.sfed Madre Su/einuni Avould not be a tleeisivc 
evidence against its identity with the tomb of Cyrus. 

I retraced my sU ps toAvards the column and pilasters, and passing to 
the left of tlu'in, proceeded to a ruin, probably of one of those buildings 
which Ave call lirc-temples, and corresponding at least exactly in 
dimensions, structure, and ornament with that at JSakshi Rustam. Its 
door opened to the north. On an adjacent hill to the east, at the dist- 
anc e of about three hundreil yards, are the remains of a fort erecti d 
V ith the same stupendous materials, as the works on the plain. 'J’he 
blocks are all of white marble, and bear the finest polish. Prom this 
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height our encampment at Moors^h-aub Iwe N. 55 E. Having 
descended again into the plain, crossed the beds ol' numerous Kmiaittfi, 
and started several covies ol’ pavtri<lges ; I reacluul my tent highly con- 
tented with the ui>ex peeled gleanings of the day. 

Mwrgh-aub is a large village, in which there is a fori and many en- 
closed gardens ; and near it are springs of line water which irrigate the 
whole plain. 

20th. Continuing our road tf) the N. we }>assed over a country of 
ascents and descents, which can hardly be digniht'tl by the denomi- 
nation of mountains. The ditfi'rent bearings of the rmid n^erc N . W., ‘ 

then N., then E., then N.E., until we (piitted the hills, when the road 
took a northerly direction, Avhich we kc|)t with some trifling variations 
for the remainder of our shige. At about nine miles from Moorgk-aub, 
we arrived at a caravanserai now almost ruined, called from the village 
whieh once stood in its neighbourhood, if A’ergawM. Near it a 
river runs to the west, and over it is a bridge of three arches. We 
arrived at Deibeed at. four o’clock, after having travelled a distance of 
twenty-five miles. Wc were seven hours and a half on the road, and 
we generally calculate our rate f>f going at little more than three miles 
in the hour. The country, through which we passed, was naked and 
arid; the plain only was cultivated, and that partially. It is quite 
destitute of wood, an article which, of all our necessaries, was collected 
with the greatest difficulty. On the summits of the mountains, parti- 
cularly on their northern aspects, Avere thin patches of snow, and some 
were scattered even near our encampment. Deibeed is only a caravan- 
serai ; close to it is an artificial mound of earth, covered with the 
foxmdations of a building, Avhich, from the light brick of its construtdion, 
appeared to us a modern Avork. 

The evening set in gloomily ; Deibeed is considered the coldest spot 
in this region, and the snows in the winter have sometimes in)ix;ded 
the progress of travellers for forty days together. The Meh7nandar 
looked at the sky Avith apprehension; and the Governor of Moorgh- 
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mih, (Aga Khan, an Arab of an old and respected family, who had 
accompanied us to the bounds of his district to provide amply for our 
passage) shared his forebodings. He had himself often experienced 
the severities of this country, and he, better than any one, knew the 
distn sses which the detention of two or three hundred men in a spot 
so destitute and insulated would occasion. He had provided susten- 
ance for ourselves and our cattle for one night only, and this he had 
transported with great trouble from Moorgh-aub and other villages. 
Indeed through the whole of our march great and early were the pre- 
parations made by the chiefs of the country for our reception. If 
these were the difficulties of our passage, the march of an army would 
not be easily conducted. I'he country in its jirescnt state could not 
complete magazines of provisions, even if it were required by its own 
government. It must however be always recollected, that this is the 
least fertile province of the kingdom. 

21st. The snow did not fall, and we proceeded ; we travelled nearly 
north during the whole of this day, and at the termination of our 
march (a distance of lourteen miles) entered a fKiss, wdiich is more 
particularly dreaded as a stoppage in snows. We rested for the night 
at Khona Khorrih, a poor caravanserai now, but once, by the appear- 
ance of its walls, a respectable building. W(=! had here much cause to 
regret the pleasant and copious streams of Moorgh-aub ; for the water 
which supplied our camp was taken from a pond twenty feet in circum- 
ference, so impregnated by the ordure of camels that it appeared quite 
black. After sun-set, a fresh breeze sprung up from the S. W. It in- 
creased in the night ; and at about two in the morning blew a furious 
gale. 

Sunday the 22d. The wind continued to rage during the whole of 
this day, and only lell at night. Heavy clouds from the S. W. over- 
topped the whole of the surrounding mountains and precipitated them- 
sdvis down their sides, in the manner of the clouds at the Tabic 
Mountain at the Cape, when it blows from the S. E. Many of our 
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tents were bloAvn down and much damaged. Notwitlistanding the 
fury of the t(‘mpost we did not omit to put up our prayers and thanks- 
givings for all the blessiiigs bestowcid upon us ; and the storm around 
only added, I hope, to the solemnity of our devotion. The very fine 
weather with which we have been blessed was certainly a tlnane of gra- 
titude. We had not had even a shower since our first departure from 
Bushire ; and the oldest inhabitants of this part of the countiy utter 
constant ejaculations of astonishnu'nt at the extreme moderation of 
the season, which they are pleased to attribute to the good luck 
ol' the Envoy. ^ 

Mill z A Abool Hassan, a Persian of much influence at court, ar- 
rived in the course of the day from Teheran, and was the bearer of a 
letter from the King to the Envoy. 'J’his letter was nearly to the same 
eflbct as the first, giving details of the vic^tory over the llussians. We 
w(‘nt for>vard to nu ct it as before, and adopted the former ceremony 
of giving it a soh'inn reading. 

2.‘3d. Although tlu' violence of tlu* wind had fallen in the morning, 
very heavy clouds still covered the summits of the mountains, and 
threateiu'd a renew^al of bad weather. We proceeded, hoAvever, on a 
fine hard road (on the bearing of N. 40 W. during the whole niareh) 
and arrived in safety at Surrnek in five hours and forty minute's after 
our departure from Khona Khorrih. 'J’he people of the country 
reckon this day’s journey at six \on^ fursungs, though to us it ap- 
peared a smaller distance. The Persian fiirsang is indeed so indeter- 
minate a measure, that no calculation can be safely formed from it, 
and no man can give a satisfactory account tif its real length. On the 
Avhole, we found that the reputed disbinces in the line of our march 
are rather over-calculated than under-rated. The road leads on the 
right of a plain Avhich widens at its northern termination. The moun- 
tains on both sides of it run N. and S. taking indeed a transverse E. 
and W. direction at both its extremities ; and beyond the first range on 
the west of the route is another, and a parallel chain of much greater 
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elevation, which binds an intennt'diate plain. The peasantry arc ill 
clothed, and look miserably. Th('y wear in general a little skull cap, 
slit on each side, called Dogoosheh. Their dress is a loose coat with 
hanging sleeves of a very rude cloth, tied about with a coarse sash. 
Surmek, where we encamped for the night, is situated on the E. side 
of the plain, near the f(X)t of the mountains. It now consists of a 
square mud fort, which contains its whoh' ]:)()pulation ; around it 
are the ruins of its original extent. Between the town and the 
mountains the cultivation is very luxuriant, lor the fields are iiri- 
gated by kanauts from a neighbouring stream. I’o the northward ol 
the fort, and two hundred yards from the roail, stand the remains 
of a castle, which the Persians assign to the age of King Baiiram, 
but which, in construction, resem bit's so nearly the latter buildings oi’tlie 
country, that its antiquity becomes suspicious. It is nevertheless in 
itself a most curious work. A ditch surrounds it, and there is a wall 
within it, composed, like the outward parts of the fabric, of large stones 
cemented together by mud. The great Anriety of vaulted chambers 
and subterraneous inh'ts, proves that it was destined I’or otlicr purposes 
than those of military defence only. 

On the 24th wc resumed our march, on a road as hard and fine as 
that of the preceding dajg and on the same Ix^aring ; and having tra- 
velled in four hours a diskinee probably of twelve miles, reached our 
encampment at Aba(Uh. We noticed many square forts, which are 
now generally not only the protection of the district, but the residence 
of the cultivators. The ruins indeed, which overspread the country, 
contrast its former prosperity too forcibly with the present depopula- 
tion. In this region, howi'ver, the morci immediaU? causi's of its devas- 
tation have ceased ; for it owed its principal sufferings to the long wars, 
of which it was the scene, betwt^cn the Zund and Cadjur families, and 
Avhich are now terminated by the fortune of the lattc'r. On our arrival 
at Abad6h, we were saluted as usual by tlu; istakball, who went through 
all their noise and firing. The first appearance of Abadih announces 
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a large place ; but on a near( r inspection the town exhibits only a great 
extent of ruined walls without inhabitants. The present population is 
all enclosed within a square; fort, the walls, iiedeed, of which were 
crowded by women, wlajse white* vedls made them conspicuous objects 
even at a distance. The fe)rt itself is elefendt'd by a turret at each 
angle, and three in eaeh of the* inte;rv(;niug sides. I walkejd into it to 
look at a bath, the; most respectable buileling in the place; for the rest 
consists only of miserable walls e)f mud or brick. Yet in the rudest 
wall we founel a we'll-fi)rmeel arch, which the want of timber has taught 
the pe ople to constriect, anel the same necessity has forced the same 
lessen! e)n othe*r parts of the; country. 

The prope rt y and jurisdiction of Ahad6h, Surmek, and Shoolgistoon, 
with the ir inte rvening te*rritc)rie*s, belong by purchase to one man. Yet 
the scarcity e>f wate r in the* district must render it sin unprofitable 
estate*. AJhkUIi, however, is surroundeel by gardens, from wluch some 
very ge)e)el fruit is sent te) Shiraz ; but the irrigation is all carried by 
artificial knnauts. 

25th. The eleiuels which, on the preceding day, had sprinkled a few 
flake's e)f snow ein our tract, anel had threatened a he;avy fall, rolled e>ff 
be'fem* elay-break, and eipe ned to us one of the* most brilliant mornings 
in nature*. The mountains vve*re no longer concealed from our view ; 
the* snow, inele'e’el, e*overe;d their summits, and impregnated every blast 
of wiuel with a pie*re;ing but invige)rating fre.'shness. We preicf'cded 
ideing the same; plain, em a bearing whi(;h ave*raged N. 29 W. 'I’he high 
lanels on e*ae*li side*, now uelvaue*ing. now rece'diug from us, continued 
the;ir N. and S. direction; anel, where the snow had not cewered their 
surfae;e*s, pre sented that hard and forbidehng aspect whicli indicated the 
minerals below.* The soil on the plain still was gravel lightly mixed 


* the rest entire, 

Shone with a glossy scurf, undoubted sign, 

That in his womb was hid metallic ore 

The work of sulphur. Far. Lost. i. 670. 
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with earth, producing nothing but thistles and soajvwort. Indeed, if it 
were a finer mould, the want of water would render it of little value 
even to the most skilful possessor. At the distance of three miles from 
a village called Baghwardar we halted ; and I took a meridional obser- 
vation of the sun, which gave us a latitude of thirty-one degrees twenty- 
five minutes. We reckoned eight miles from Ahadih to this spot, and 
nine more to Shoolgistoon, the termination of the day’s march. Whilst 
we were waiting until the sun should pass the meridian, one of our 
party picked up the stump of a thistle, and on examining its inside, we 
found two torpid wasps, which had formed their recess there, waiting 
the approach of spring once again to issue into life. 

The little fort, mosque, and caravanserai at Shoolgistoon are seen at 
least six miles before they are reached. The plain to the northward of 
our route was bounded by a flat horizon, from which every successive 
mountain or building rose, as we advanced, like objects when first seen 
at sea. 

26th. The night was boisterous, the wind lilew strong from the south- 
ward and westward, and distant thunder rolled over the hills. The 
morning presented a dark and dismal array of clouds and snow-clad 
mountains all around us ; and when the trumpet sounded for the Envoy’s 
departure, every thing announced a cold and cheerless ride. 'Phe sun 
made several efforts to break through the heavy atmosphere, and suc- 
ceeded once or twice, only to cast faint shadows of our troops across 
the road as we paced along ; and, when we were about four miles from 
our destined encampment at Yezdikhnuxt, the rain begun to fall. We 
travelled a distance of fifteen miles in five hours. The road was still 
carried over a gravel soil, till about two miles from Yezdikhaust, when 
we entered a softer ground. The mountains gradually dwindled into 
hills, and seemed to form a termination to this long plain by throwing 
themselves in lessening forms across it. They continued, like those of 
our latter route, barren, brown and inhospitable, without a shrub to en- 
liven their rugged masses. On the left of the plain, all were covered 
with snow, while all to the right were as yet untouched. 
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We could perceive the town of ITezclikhanst a long time before Ave 
reached it, and 8uj>posed, tlierefore, that it was situated at the foot of 
the eastern hills, on the same plain as that on which wc wefc travelling. 
Our surprise then was, of course, excite-d to find ourselves on a suddeil 
stopt by a precipice in our route. From it.s brow we overlooked a 
small plain beautifully Avatxired by a variety of streams, and parcelled 
out in every direction into cultivated fields and gardens. The country 
which we had crossed was unbroken by the labour of the ploughman ; 
here his industry was displayed and richly rewarded ; we had seen 
scarcely one scanty rill; here water meanden'd in profusion; and ' 
though this little spot rvas noAv stripped of its verdure and chilled by 
the gloom of winter, the contrast between cultivation and a df^aert was 
still striking and cheering. This valley is like a large riench excavated 
in the plain. It is five miles long in an E. and W. direction, and about 
three hundred yards broad in the line where avo crossed ; but the 
breadth is unex|ual. At the eastern extremity on the Irrink of the pre* 
cipicc, hangs the toAvn of Yezdihhaud. Its situation is most fantasti- 
cal, and its mean and ill-defined houses appear at first sight to belong to 
the rocks on Avhich tlw^y rise, and Avhich, in varied and extravagant 
masses, surround the valley. The substtince of the rock is soft. Be- 
neath it is a caravatneroi, an elegant building erected near two hun- 
dred years ago by a pious Queen of the Seffi. rac(\ It is still in good 
repair, less by the care of the present generation tlian by the original 
solidity of its structure. On the verge of the precipice is a small 
mosque, built by the same Queen; and around it a burial place. 
Yezdikhaust is the frontier toAvm of the provinces of Fars and Irak. 
Before the conquest of tlie Affgham it was a place of som(5 conse- 
quence, but since their devastations it has never resumed its prospe- 
rity. It Avas taken by as.sauJt, and the inhabitants put to the 
sword. To the East, over a rude drawbridge, is the entrance to the- 
town, which, witliout the use of cannon, seems almost impregnable. 

It is there an isolated rock, connected with the others around only by 
this bridge. 
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27th. It rained at intervals during the night with much fury. It 
cleared up, however, during the morning, and the sun shone bright ; 
but it was then freezing so hard, that we were obliged to leave the 
tents behind us until they should have lost their stiffness in the 
warmth of the day. The feast of the Corban Bairam now com- 
menced among the Mussulmans. The Persians performed the cere- 
monies of the day, and we again proceeded on our journey. The 
direction of our march averaged N . 10 W. After travelling nearly 
seven hours we reached its termination at Maxhood-Beggy, a dis- 
tance of eighteen miles. The line of our route led us to the W. side 
of the plain, over a road still finer even than tliat on which we had 
journied on the preceding day. The mountains lost their regular 
bearing and outline, and were more varied in their projections and 
recesses. At about nine miles from Yezdikhaust Ave arrived at a 
caravanserai and a fort, the approaches to which Avere thickly spread 
with the vestiges of a toAvn. The place Avas called Ameenabad. On 
the plain also, which succeeded, were scattered ruins. A North-east 
wind sprung up, and, passing doAvn the snowy summits of the 
mountains, brought a sharpness so jjiercing, that, for th(^ first time, 
we were incommoded by the cold, and Averc anxious to get to our 
encampment for the night. 

Before our arrival, avc were met by a person deputed by the Go- 
vernor of Ispahan, to welcome us into his territory. Maxhood-Beggy 
is seen at a distance, and then looks a large place. But the appear- 
ances of its grandeur vanish on a nearer approach in ruins ; some 
indeed are substantial walls, and the remains of bazars. Yet, instead of 
the dilapidated chamber of some miserable caravanserai, which alone 
we could have expected, we Averc lodged in a house of singular con- 
venience and even elegance. It Avas built in fact, for her own accom- 
modation, by the Queen at Shiraz, (the mother of the Prince Governor 
of Farsistan) Avho was accustomed every two years to take a journey to 
the King at Teheran, and Avho accordingly provided on both the Avinter 
and the summer route a similar resting place. She enjoys a great reputa* 
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tion, and the aiFections of the people ; for she is charitable to the poor, 
and ready to do justice to the oppressed. 

28th. When we departed from Maxhood-Beggy, our weather was 
clear and serene. There was not a breath in the heavens, and the 
clouds had dispersed. As we approached Komeshah^ the plain ap- 
peared more cultivated and better inhabited. Among the small forts 
and enclosed gardens of men, were interspersed small towers built for 
the convenience of the wild pigeons. These birds are greatly encouraged 
round the country, for their manure is considered essential to the 
fertility of the fields ; the immense number of pigeon houses (in ruins, or ' 
still entire) on the plain about Komeshah, attest at least the prevalence 
of the belief, if not the truth of the fact. The distance to Komeshah is 
twelve miles on a bearing of N. 10 W. This ])lace also was once large, 
and in the time of the Se^'s well peopled. It still occupies a large- 
tract of ground, and is walled all around. But since it was taken by 
the Affghans, and a great part of its inhabitants put to the sword ; it 
has fallen hopelessly. After having crossed the bed of the stream, and 
the channels of an immense number of hananis, wc entered the town 
through agate to the westward. Wc passed through streets and bazars^ 
of which nothing but the bare walls Avere standing, and at length 
reached the best house in the place ; but the only approach even to 
this was amid the stones and mud fragments of surrounding ruins. 
Travelling in our present mode, and carrying about a population of our 
own, we do not so much feel the misery with which a country so 
wretched, and towns so devastated, Avould inspire any one of us going 
through the same tract a solitary individual. The ruins themselves be- 
come animated on being peopled by our numerous party, who spread 
themselves all about in busy groupcs, and awake the solitude and 
silence of these wastes so long unbroken by the vivacity of their dis- 
putes, the confusion of their different works, and the vociferations of 
their rude songs. As soon as we entered Komeshah, all the place was in 
motion ; the scanty population which it afforded, and ivhich had been 

X 2 
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accumulated by that of every neighbouring village, came out to greet 
us, betraying indeed their own wretchedness by the poverty of their 
clothing, and every coinlbrtless circumstance of their appearance. 
Tliey have a manulkcture of cloth in Komeshah called kadnek, a 
better sort of that coarse linen called kerhas^ which is made in every 
village. 

The Envoy, according to the common custom of the country, sent a 
present to the Governor of the place, with this difference, indeed, that 
it was much larger than the rank of the party entitled him to expect. 
It consisted of cloth, fine chintz, &c. The Governor however, when it 
was brought to him, indignantly snatched one piece of chintz, and told 
the bearer to take the rest as unworthy of his own acceptance, in the 
hope that the Envoy would hasten to atone for his disrespect by 
doubling the gift. Sir Hakfoeo, with great indifference, desired the 
servant to keep what he had received, and congratulated him on his 
good luck. In vain did the Governor entreat to have the original gift 
restored, in vain did the Mehmandar mediate, the Envoy was inflexible, 
and the Governor, to the laugh of every one, remained with his 
single piece. 

29th. At a mile and a half from Komeshah, on the left, is the tomb 
of SiiAii Reza, and near it an extensive burying ground ; over one of 
the tombs is the remains of a lion in stone : whatever it may mean, 
it is certain that it dates from the remotest antiquity, being evi- 
dently prior to the Arabian conquests, and to the establishment of 
the Mahomedan religion in Persia. The ruined forts, the towers 
for pigeons, and other signs of habitation and cultivation which are 
seen on the plain to the Northward of the town, prove that Kome~ 
shah has shared the prosperity of the better days of Persia. Our 
weather continued most delightful, nor did I indeed recollect to 
have ever seen an atmosphere so lucid and so soft. The moun- 
tains to the Northward, wliich shewed their distant summits over the 
ridges of the nearer hills, although crowned with snow did not seem 
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to have been so overwhelmed, as those which we had passed to the 
Soutlnvard. 

30th. Our road to Mayar was distant fourteen miles ; the village 
is situated at the foot of the mountains bearing N. from Kojmshahj 
a point which wc ascertsiined by setting the high hill over that place. 
At Mayar is a fine caravanserai built by the niother of SiiAii Abbas. 
It is a very extensive building, consisting of one front court, on the 
right and left of which, under lofty arches, are rooms and stables for 
the convenience of travellers. The front of the j)rincipal gate is 
inlaid with green lacquered tiles and neat cut bricks. It opens into, 
the large square, in the centre of which is a platform of the same 
shape. On the right of the exterior front, is the cistern, over the 
orifi(;c of which is thrown a platform with a pillar at. each (:orncr. 
The general structure is of brick, exetpt some of the better rooms, in 
which a fine blue stone is used. The whole is falling rapidly into 
decay as a caravanserai, and has now indeed been converted into 
one of the common forts of the country by raising mud walls 
around and turrets at proper intervals: a nuserable contrast to the 
elegant and substantial workmanship of former times. 

Our camp was usually (juiet, but in our later progress it was dis- 
turbed by the quarrels of our own servants (who weic mostly from 
Farsistan) and those of the Mchmandar (who were natives of Irak.) 
The rivality and hatred, which exist between the peof)le of the two 
neighbouring provinces, can be conceived by those only who have 
witnessed their effects. T’hey are much greater than between Chris- 
tian and Mahomedan, or Sheyah and Stenni. I'he two parties frccjuently 
come to blows, which would have closed the dispute to which I 
allude, if wc had not interfered ; and if the Mchmandar had not 
exerted his best influence and authority by administering the stick plen- 
tifully to all the offending parties. 

31st. Wc called it twenty miles from Mayar to Ispahanek. We 
reached the extremity of the plains of Mayar, and then wound 
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through the mountains for about two hours, till we came into the 
plains of Ispahan. Our road bore, on an average. North. The 
En voy was unwell, and rode in the tukht-c-ramn, a species of litter 
which is suspended by shafts on the backs of mules, one before and 
one behind. This conveyance, when the mules keep an even pace, 
is not unpleasant, but when the animals break into a trot, becomes 
very disagreeable. On entering the plain, wc started a flock of 
antelopes. 
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ISPAHAN. 

RUINS ON THE PLAIN OF ISPAHAN — THE ZAIANDE-ROOD — RECEP- 
TION OP THE ENVOY BY THE PEOPLE; THE MERCHANTS; THE 

ARMENIAN CLERGY ; THE GOVERNOR ENTRANCE INTO THE 

CITY BRIDGE CHAU AR BAGH PAVILIONS COLLEGE PA- 
LACES OF THE KING ; CHEHEL SITOON ; PAINTINGS HAREM 

GATE GENERAL VIEW OF ISPAHAN MAIDAN -PAVILION 

OF THE CLOCK POPULATION ENTERTAINMENT GIVEN TO THE 

ENVOY BY THE GOVERNOR. 

The great number of buildings, which stud every part of the plain of 
Ispahan., might lead the traveller to suppose that he was entering a 
district of immense population. Yet almost the whole view consists of 
tht^ ruins of towns, and here and there only are spots whieh are en- 
livened by the communities of men. But whatcvi r may be the condi- 
tion of modern Persia, its former state, if the remains scattered over tlie 
whole eountry are suffieient evidences, must have been flourishing and 
highly peopled. 

The village of Ispahanek is situated just at the foot of a range of 
hills which screen the extent of the great city from our view. It is 
now reduced to a small fort, in which its population is immured. The 
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plain is well irrigated by dikes cut from the ZaiandS-rooct, a river wliich, 
in its course from the West, waters the whole country. It rises from 
the 3aktyar mountains, passes through Ispahan, and finally expends 
itself in the deserts of sand to the S. E. The Persians indeed have? an 
idle belief founded on a more idle tradition, that it resumes its waters 
from the sand, constitutes the river which we crossed at Daulakee, and 
discharges itself at last into the sea at Rohilla : a connection as thc}^ 
still assert, ascertained by one of their Kings, who threw a marked 
board into the place of the di.sappearanc?e, and found it again in the 
stream at Daulakee. Two etymologies are assigned to the name ; one 
from ZaiandS, spurting, breaking from the ground, (jaillir ; ) the other, 
from Zend6, lost, alluding to its failure in the sand ; the termination rood 
in either case is, river. Like every other part of the kingdom, the 
country round Ispahan is almost destitute of timber ; and the surface is 
a most arid field for the researches of a botanist. 'JTlje vivid rock 
of the mountains is lost at the point where their roots intersect 
the plain below. 

We estimated the distance from Ispahanek to Ispahan at two 
furmngs, or six miles. We proceeded over the hills in regular proces- 
sion, ; the Envoy having taken every precaution that the Mission, with 
which he was charged from the Throne, should be received with the 
the fullest attention and respect. With this view it became his express 
object, tliat the Governor of the city, Abj>ullae Khatv, (son of 
])dAiioMED Hussein Kuan, tlic King’s Second Minister) slioukl 
come out himself to meet him. As ho had been led to understand that 
this was a point already settled, he was surprised to hear by a message 
which he received when he was on the road, that the Governor rctii^ed 
to accede to his wishes, unless he first received a lett(?r to that 
from the Envoy himself. In consequence we made a temporary halt ; 
and the Envoy wrote a note, stating, that although he thought himself 
entitled to such a mark of attention from the Khan us an oflSce of friend- 
ship only, yet, as tlie bearer of a letter from his master the King of 
England, to his Persian Majesty, he could not for a.moment doubt, that 
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the Govearrvor would yield to tliat letter, tjie distinction he would pay to 
his own. Sovereign. 

It will be well indeed to remark, that from the commencement of 
our march, Sir Hariiiori) .Iones took similar precautions to ensure 
every honour to his Majesty’s letter. It was always placed in a 
orlitter,^hich was eSi^rted by ten Indian troopers and an 
^ylpwr, and was never taken out orweplaced without the trumpet of the 
guard sounding a blast. Whene^ we stopped, it was deposited in 
the tent ol‘ ceremony under a cloth of gold ; a sentry with a drawn 
sword was placed over it, and no one was permitted to sit with his / 
back to it. The correspondence of Princes is a general object of rever- 
ence in the East ; and the dignity which by these oljscrvances we at- 
tached to the letter of our Sovereign, raised among the people a corres- 
ponding respect towards his representative. 

At about tour miles liom Ispahan^ we were met by an advanced part 
of the inhabitants. As we approached tht' city, the crowd increased to 
numbers wdiich baffled our calculation or guess. Although the stick 
was administered with an unsparing hand, it was impossible to keep 
the road free for our passage. i\*o})le of all descriptions were collected 
on mules, on horees, on asses ; besides an immense ivumber on f()ot. 
First came the merchants of the city, in number about thret; hundred, 
all in their separate chisses. Then followed a flcpubition from the 
Armenian clergy, composed of the Bishop and chief dignitaries in their 
sacerdotal robes. They carried silken banners, on which was painted 
the Passion of our Saviour. The Bishop, a reverend old man with a 
white beard, presented the Evangelists bound in crimson velvet to the 
Envoy, and then proceeded on, with his attendant priests, chaunting 
their church service. 

When we came into the plain, the city ol' Ispahan rose upon the 
view, and its extent was so great East and West, that my sight could 
not reach its bounds. I’he crowd now was intensely great, and at 
intervals quite impeded our progress. Slowly however we were ap- 
proaching near toward^he city, and yet the Governor had not appeared. 
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The Envoy intimated, that he would receive no istakball, unless the 
Governor headed it. Two of the chief men of the place met us, as we 
arrived at the entrance of a fine spacious road, between two lofty walls. 
'I'his was the beginning of the Ispahan gardens, yet the walls of the 
city itself were still a mile from us. We turned to the left through a 
narrow porch, which led us into a piece of ground, planted on one 
side by lofty chenar trees, and bounded on the other by the beautiful 
river Zaiandc-rood. At the extremity of this spot was a tent. W e 
were told, that it had been prepared by the Governor for the Envoy, 
and that he himself was there in waiting. 'J'he Phivoy stopped his 
horse, and declared, that unless he was met by the Governor on horse- 
back, he would take no notice of him, but proceed to his own tents, and 
march straight forward to Teheran. This produced the desired effect. 
The Governor came forth, and met us a few paces from his tent, and 
we then proceeded towards it and alighted. The place, where the 
tent was pitched, was called Sa-atabad ; a pavilion had been built there 
by Shah Thamas. The tent itself rested on three poles ; its sides 
were of open worked chintz, and its floor Avas strewed Avith carpets ; 
on Avhich Avere laid out fruits and sAveetm<^ats in great profusion. 
Chairs of an old-fashion, like those in the -sculptures at Perse poUsy Avere 
prepared for us, and avc Avere not put to the inconvenienC(j of pulling 
off our boots. We Avere then served Avith kaleoonsy and afterwards Avith 
tfAveetineats. 

When this ceremony Avas over, avc ])rocecded along the banks of the 
Zakmde-rood, on the opposite side of which Avere roAVs of firs, and ancient 
pinasters. AVe saw three bridges of singular yet beautiful construction. 
That, over Avhich we crossed, Avas composed of thirty-three loAver 
arches, above each of which were ranged three smaller ones. There is 
a covered caiiseAvay for foot passengers \ the surface of the bridge is 
paved, and is of one level throughout the Avholc extent. After avc had 
crossed it, Ave proceetlerl through a gate into the Chahar Bagh, 
which is a very spacious piece of ground, having two rows of chenar 
trees in the middle, and two other rows on each side. The garden is 
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divided into parterres, and copiously watered by the canals of water, 
which run from one side ot it to the other ; and Avhich at regular inter- 
vals arc collected into basons square or octagonal. This fine alley is 
raised at scf)arate distances into terraces, from which the water falls in 
cascades. Of the chenar trec^s, which line the Avalks, n\ost can be 
traced to the time of Shah Abbas, and when any have fallen, others 
have immediately been planted. On either side of the Chahar Dagh, 
are the eigtit gardens which the Persians call liasht-behcsht , or eight 
paradises. They arc laid out into regular walks of the chenar tree, are 
richly watered, and have each a pleasure-house, of Avhich we were con- 
ducted to occupy the best, that at least, which was certainly in more 
perfect repair than the others. The rest, indeed are in a state of decay, 
and corroborate only by the remains of the beautifully painted walls 
and gilded pannels, those lively and luxuriant descriptions of their 
former splendor which travellers have given. 

On the right of the Maidan, and nearly in the centre of the Chahar 
Bagh, is a college called Medresse Shah Sultan HoKstin^ Its entrance 
is handsome ; a lofty portico enriched with fantastic-twisted pillars, and 
intermixed with the beautiful marble of Tabriz, leads through a pair of 
brazen gates, of Avhich the extremities are silver, and the whole surface 
highly carved and embossed with flowers and verses from the Koran. 
I’he gates pass into an elevated semi-dome, which at once opens into 
the sc^uarc of the college. The right side of this court is occupied by 
the mosque, wlfleh is still a beautiful building, covered by a cupola and 
faced by tw'o minarets. But the cupola is falling into decay, the 
lacquered tiles, on its exterior surface, are all peeling off, and the 
minarets can no longer be ascended, for the stairs are all destroyed. The 
interior of the dome is richly spread Avith variegated tiles, on AA'hich sure 
invocations to the prophet, and verses of the Koran in the fullest pro- 
fusion. I ascended the dome, from Avhich I had but a partial view of 
the surrounding country ; and that Avhich I did see Avas scarcely any 
thing more than a scries of ruined houses and palaces. The other sides 
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of the square are occupied, one, bj a lofty and beautiful portico, and 
the reiiiaiuing two by rooms lor the students, twelve in eacli front, ar- 
ranged in two stories. I'hese apartments are little square cells, spread 
with carpets, and appeared to me admirably calculated for study. In- 
deed, the quiet and retirement of this college, the beauty ai3d serenity 
of the climate, and the shrubbery and water in the courts, would have 
combined to (constitute it in my eyes a sanctuary for learning, and a 
nursery for the learned, if it had been in any other country. We had 
some conversation with the Director ol‘ the college Medress6 Jed^h, 
Mikza Maiiomkt) Cossim. He is an old man, and possesses a very 
high literary reputation in Persia, and ajjpeared indeed to kiiow much 
more than the greater part of those whojn we had seen, and to be a 
perfect master of the history of Persia. He was extremely inquisitive, 
and his (juestions were acute and pertinent ; he was much delighted 
with our drawings, and with the map of our route, which we had 
laid down. 

The palaces of the King are (‘nclosed in a fort of lofty walls, which 
may have a circumference of three miles. The palace of the Chehel 
Sitoon, or “ forty pillars,” is situated in the middle of an immense stjuare, 
which is intersected by various canals, and planted in different directions 
by the beautiful chenar tiee. In front is an extensive square basin of 
water, from the farthest extremity of which the palace is beautiful be- 
yond either the power of language or the correctness of pencil to deli- 
neate. The first saloon is ojien tow'ards the garden, and is supported 
by eighteen pillars, all inlaid with mirrors, and (as the glass is in much 
greater proportion than the wood) apjjearing indeed at a distance to be 
formed of glass only. Each pillar has a marble base, Avhich is carved 
into the figures of four lions placed in such attitudes, that the shaft 
seems to rest on their four united backs. The walls, which form its ter- 
mination behind, are also covered with mirrors }>laced in such a variety 
of symmetrical positions, that the mass of the structure appears to be 
of glass, and when new must have glittered with most magnificent 
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splendour. The ceiling is painted in gt)ld flowers, which are still fresh 
and brilliant. Large curtains are susj)ended on the outside, which are 
occasionally lowered to lessen the heat of the sun. 

From this saloon an arched recess (in the same manner studded with 
glass, and embellished here and there with portraits of faA'ourites) leads 
into an extensive and princely hall. Here the ceiling is arranged in a 
variety of dpmes and figures, and is painted and gilded with a taste and 
elegance worthy of the first and most civilized of nations. Its finely 
proportioned walls arc embellished by six large paintings : three on one , 
sale and three on the other. In the centre of that opposite to the en- 
trance is painted Shah Ismael, in an exploit much renowned in Per- 
sian story; Avhen in the great battle with Soi.iman, Emperor of the 
'I’urks, he cuts the Janharti Ago in two before the Sultan. On the right 
of this, surrounded by his dancing w'omcn, musicians, and giundees, 
is Shah Abbas the Great, seated at a bampiet, and ofl'ering a cup of 
wine to another King, wdiom he is entertaining at his side. 'J’he wine, 
indeed, seems to have flow'ed in plenty, for one of the party is sln'tched 
on the floor in the last stage of drunkenness. 'Fhe painting to the left 
is Sh AH 'Thamas, in another ban(juet scene. Opposite to the l>attle 
between Shah IsMAEcand Sultan Soliman, is that of Nadtk Shah 
and Sultan Mahmoud of India. On the left of tliis is Shah Ab- 
bas the Younger, who also is occupied with the pleasures of the table; 
and on the right is Shah Ismael again, in an engagement with the 
IJfsbeck 'Partars. These paintings, though designed without the smallest 
knowledge of perspective, though the figures are in general ill-projK)!- 
tioned, and in attitudes aAvkw^ard and unnatural, arc yet enlivened by a 
spirit and character so teuly illustrative of the manners and hal)its of the 
nations which are represented, that I sfu)uld have thought them an in- 
valuable; addition to my collection, if I could have had time to have 
made copies of them. When it is remcmlicred, that the artist neitlier 
could have had the adv;mtages of academical studies, nor the opj>ortu- 
nities of improving his taste and knowledge by tlie galleries of Uie 
great in Europe, or conversed with masters in the art, liis works would 
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be allowed to possess a very considerable share of merit, and to br 
strong instances of the genius of the people. The colours Avith Avhich 
they are executed retain their original freshness; at least if they have 
faded they must have been such in their first state, as avc ha\ e not seen 
in Europe. The gilding, which is every where intermixed, (uther to ex- 
plain the richness of the dress, or the quality of the utensils, is of a 
brilliancy perhaps never surpassed. 

They possess less (|ucstionably an excellence, to which the merit of 
colouring is at any rate very subordinate. They iuark strongly and 
faithfully the manners of their subject, and combine in a series of 
pleasing and accurate records a variety of details, of feature, attitude, 
dress, dancing, musical instruments, table furniture, anns, and horse 
accoutrements of the country. Shah Ann as, in the painting to the 
right, has no beard. The fashions have altered Avith the times, and the 
present King cherishes a beard Avhich descends loAvcr than his girdle, 
and touches the ground Avhen he sits. The notoriety of Shah Abbas 
in the revels of the table, and particularly his love of Avine, are here 
displayed in characters so strong, that they cannot be mistaken : and so 
little did he endeavour to conceal his propensities, that he is here 
painted in the very act of drinking. The faces of the women are very 
pleasing, but their Avanton looks and lascivious attitudes easily explain 
their professions. 

The furniture of the Chchel Sitoon, Avhich consists indeed of carpets 
only, is still kept there. The carpets of the time of Abb as arc of a large 
pattern, more regular and infinitely superior in texture to those of the 
present day. Although the outer part of the fabric is suffered to fall to 
ruin, the interior is still preserved in repair, as it forms the Dewan 
Khonch, or Hall of Audience to the Palace; and is, therefore, kept in 
readiness for the King’s reception. 

Adjoining to the Chchel Sitoo7i is the harem ; tlu^ term in Persia is ap- 
plied to the establishments of the great, zenana is confined to those of 
the inferior people. Tliis building was lately erected by Mahomed 
Hossein Kuan, the second Minister, and presented by him to his 
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Majesty, and therefore is a very good specimen of tJic style and work- 
manship of the present day ; and in this view it merits description. 
It is indeed considered so perfect in its establishment, that if the King 
were to arrive at Ispahan without a moment’s notice, not one, the smallest 
domestic article, would be wanting I’or the convenience of his suite, and 
the whole palace would present all the comforts which could b(‘ found 
after a residence of many years. From the garden of theC/zeAe/ Sitoon an 
intricate passage leads under an octagonal tower into this new palace, and 
opens into an oblong square laid out into flower beds, straight walks and 
basins of water, and surrounded on all its sides by chambers for women ' 
of an inferior rank. Proceeiling on the left side of this court, a door 
opens into a species of green-house called the Nanmgistoo?}, in which 
there are t>nly young orange trees. From this there is but one step 
into the principal court of the building, one whole side of rvhich is 
occupied by the King’s apartments or drawing-rooms. The front 
room is adorned by two j>ortraits of his Majesty, on one side seated on 
his throne, and on the other in the a(“t of killing a deer in a chase on 
horseback. 'J’here are also other pictures, of which the most remark- 
able are those representing Tim ooii or Tamerlane, Jenguiz Khan, 
and Jemsiieed. The walls are Aery richly painted Avith bouquets of 
floAvers, birds and other animals. The arch, Aviiich occupies the side 
facing the great AvindoAv, is a beautiful composition of glass and 
painting, and Avas the neatest specimen ot decoratiA'c art Avhich I had 
then seen in Persia. The ceiling is highly ornamented ; gilded flowers 
and bright looking glasses glisten on every side, and give great liveli- 
ness and gaiety to the Avhole. Behind this is another room equally 
Avell painted ; the upper AvindoAvs are here most artfully constructed 
of plaster, Avhich is pierced into small holes in a great v'aricty of 
figures and floAvers resembling the open Avork of lace, and admitting a 
pleasing light. In this room also there arc portraits, one of which, that 
of a European, is called the Shah Zade Freng, or European Prince, 
lie is represented in our dress of the sixteenth century, in which 
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indeed all the portraits of the Europeans apj^ear, and which is sufti- 
ciently explained by the recollection that Shah Abbas had Dutch 
painters in his pay. The other rooms in this department are similarly 
decorated and gilded; and in some hang portraits of Ihe King, to 
wliich the nativ^es, as they approach, all make an inclination of the 
head. Under the great room are summer apartnumts excavated in 
the ground, which in their season must be delightful retreats. They 
are all wainscoted and paved with marble slabs, and water is introduetsl 
by cascades, which fall from tlic ground door, and n'fiesh the whole 
range. A passage leads to the bath, which, though small, is e legant. 
The domes are supported by columns, taken trom the Armenian 
churches at Julfa. 

From this court, a passage U'ads into several others for inferior 
women; and then into two rooms built by Asiibeff, one of the 
Affghan King’s. The latter are indeed much inferior to those which 1 
have already described. They have heavy massive glasses and gild- 
ings, and coarse paintings of fruits and dowers, without any Representa- 
tion of the human figure. On the Avhole, however, we found through- 
out the palace much sameness, Ijoth in the arrangement of the 
rooms, and in the distribution of ihe grounds. In the love of water 
and running streams, a Persian bistc is hilly gratified at Ispahan^ 
through which the Zaiande^rood u-iiords for all their ornamental piu’poses 
an unceasing supply. 

From the interior of the palaces we ascended the Ali Capi gate, 
which forms the entrance. This gate, once the scene of the magnifi- 
cence of the Seffi family, the threshold of which was ever revered as 
sacred, is now deserted, and only now and then a solitary individual is 
seen to pass negligently through. The remains of that splendour, so mi- 
nutely and exactly described by Chaedin, are still to be traced ; the 
fine marbles remain, and the grandeur and elevation of the dome are 
still undemolished. A ragged porter opened a small door to the right, 
by which we ascended to the pavilion where Siiaii Abbas was wont 
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to see the games of the Maidan and the exercises of his troops. This 
also is sinking rapidly into decay, and retains nothing to attest the 
beauties which travellers describe, except the shafts of the wooden 
columns, some pieces of glass, and some decayed paintings. From 
this we ascended by a winding stair-case, still further to the very 
summit. Here, as this is the highest building in the city, we enjoyed' 
a most extensive view, and from this place we could form a tolerably 
just idea of its real extent. Houses, or ruins of houses, are spread 
all over the plain, and reach to the very roots of the surrounding ^ 
mountains. From this point I took a panoramic view of the whole, 
which I completed undisturbed, as I had secured the door, and the 
porter at the bottom before I commenced.* 'Hiere is no difference 
in the colours of the buildings ; they are ujMVCTSally of alight yellow, 
and, if it were not for an abundant intermixture of trees, which in 
spring and summer cheer and enliven the 8cene» the view would be 
monotonous. The trees are mostly the chenani but* besides these, 
there are the Lombardy poplar, the willow, and an elm with very thick 
and rich foliage and a formal shape. The domes of the mosques 
are a field of green or sometimes blue-lacquered tiles, with ornaments 
in yellow, blue, and red : the inscriptions are in the- same- colours. 
They are crowned by golden balls and a crescent, with the horns 
bending outwardly. 

The mountains, which bound the plain to ^ Eastward, are tiie 
most distant; and those to the West are most strqn^y marked; 
all are dark without any verdure. The genejal app^itoce of the 
soil in the town is light, and nearly of the same ^idur as the 

houses. , j • 

All the cannon, which in Ch.'vrdin's day were eniaosed in a 
balustrade before the palace, are removed, and theid is not left a 
vestige even of the balustrade itself. The Maidan the ijireat public 


Of this view, a part is selected in pl*te 
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swrcment of the geiierul population of the city, the whole numbers of 
Ispahan would swell rapidly ; but as ever}’ one in Uie course of the 
day has some business in this sj)ot, tlio rest of the city is compjira- 
tively desertetl ; and as the traders also themselves have here their 
shops only and return to their homes at niglit, tlu^ mixed multi- 
tudes which throng the bazars^ again sf;atter€'d over all the quarters 
of the town, become a very inadecpiate ])roportioii for its extent. 
The women, indeed, except, tlie very lower class, generally remain 
at home, and during the day lonn, witli their childn a, all the po- 
pulation of some parts of the city. The N. and E. divisions are ' 
the best inliabitod. In Ciiakdin^s time the numbers were esti- 
mated by those who reckoned largely one million and one hundred 
diousand souls; but even by the more moderate were fixed at six 
hundred thousand. Considering, ho’wever, the state of ruin in wliich, 
perhaps, half of Ispahan is at present, we cannot place its actual 
population at more than four hundred thousand souls, a calculation 
which is sujjported by tl»c acocamts of the liouses or families, of 
which there are eighty thousand. This information was sul>sequently 
commanicatotl to me by Hajef. Mahomkd Hossbin Khan, second 
Minister h* the King, a native also of the city, and long its Governor, 
•whose opi^oriunities therefore of ascertjiining the fact were unquestion- 
able. Much, nev-ei’theksts, must be allowed for the exaggeration na- 
tural to a Persian. 

The kai>d> sliops (or eating-houses on die plan of those in Turkey) 
aeeraed to be also equally clean and well arranged. Frtnn on(? ot' 
■these a coniplete dinner, with every necessary TOnvenience of dishes, 
Ahorbets, &c. may be procured at a short notice, and At a moderate, 
eixpence. Tl»e most firequent sliops app<(»aT<xl to be t]>os(' of sweet- 
fflieats, wlikdi'(in a coneamption almost incntdible) form the chief 
in^isodients of ; Persian food, and are lieie an'anged for sale very 
tic^y in large Oliina vases, clean glass vessels, and bright brass 
piattes’s, ' Tho people excel in the composition ; and im|>ort their sugar 
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from India, and their sugarcandy from China. Large quantities of 
sugar come from Cairo also, through Suez. 

The Beglerbegy or Governor, gave the Envoy and his suite an en- 
tertainment which, in one particular only, was more splendid than 
those at Shiraz. The great court and all the avenues were here 
illuminated by a vast number of small lamps, which threw an immense 
blaze of light all over the place. A China drum which the Beglerbeg 
had been keeping for many years till a fit opportunity for the display 
should occur, was now brought forwards. It rvas suspended on high 
in the middle of the court. The fire was applied to it, but it emitted 
thick vapour with little explosions at intervals ; and though a meschal 
or great torch was at length tried, it only increased the smoke and 
stench, and proved too clearly, that the whole was a Chinese fraud, 
not unfrequently practised on the purchasers of their drums ; a little 
gunpowder was placed at the ends indeed, but the centre was stuffed 
with old rags. The other fireworks also were generally miserable, in 
comparison with those at Shiraz. The dinner, (instead of being served 
in the usual manner on the ground) was placed on tables framed for 
the occasion, and was piled up in enormous heaps. The Beglerbeg had 
the further attention to provide us with plates, spoons, knives, and 
forks, which were all in like manner made for the day’s entertain- 
ment. The spoons were of silver, and that for the Envoy was 
of gold. 

The report, which we had received on the road, that it was 
the intention of the government to detain the Envoy at Ispahan^ did 
not prove without foundation. The Beglerbeg said, “ that the Em- 
“ bassador was to stay at Ispahan to see the country at his leisure, 
“ and visit all the fine buildings of the city.” However, at a private 
conference which Sir Harford had with him at the G&ush Khonih, 
all this was changed, so that the Beglerbeg was then more anxious 
even than ourselves, that we should proceed to the capital with every 
possible expedition. He now urged on the Envoy, promising all his 
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assistance to enable him to reach Teheran^ before the commencement 
of the mourning of the Moharrem ; engaging his own mules to convey 
us from Ispahan^ and ordering two relays of one hundred and fifty 
each at Kashan and at Kom. This anxiety was again seconded by a 
courier, who had arrived in two days from Teheran, and had 
brought the answers to the letters which we had dispatched from 
Khoneh Korreh. 



CHAP. X. 


ISPAHAN TO TEHERAN. 

DEPARTURE FROM ISPAHAN — MOURCIIEKOtrRD — SCENE OF THE 

VICTORY OF NADIR SHAH RUINS THE BUND KOHROOD 

KASHAN SALT DESERT ROOM ; TOMB POOL DALLAUK ; AD- 
VENTURE IN THE NIGHT VIEW OF TEHERAN APPROACH 

ENTRANCE INTO THE CITY. 

On the 7th of February, accordingly we left Ispahan; our first day’s 
march, from Gousk KlionSIi to Gez, was a distance of ten miles only. 
On the right of the road is a village called Sai/iit, which, as we were told, 
produces the best melons in the country. The soil, over which we tra- 
velled, w^as soft and crumbling, and strongly iinpri^gnated with salt, and 
in parts rendered muddy and swamjiy by the streams which intersect 
it. The weather was lowering on all sides, with a breeze from the 
Westward ; which here and there in little whirlwinds carried the sand 
high up into the air in columns, resembling water-spouts at sea. The 
whole plain is covered with ruins, from which only now and then a 
few miserable peasants crept out to gape at our passing troops. The 
dikes, cut from the banks of the Zaiande-rood, irrigate the whole 
of the plain, and produce a greater appearance of cultivation tlian 
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hitherto we had generally seen. The caroitmisetui at Gez^ though fall- 
ing into decay, is still handsome, and is built of the same materials, 
and on nearly the same grand scale, as that which we had occupied at 
Mayor. This likewise is the M'ork of the Seffis. Similar caravanserais 
were constructed at every stage on tlu; road to Bagdad; nothing, 
indeed, can equal the truly royal establislimcnts which Shah Abbas 
the Great maintained throughout his dominions for the accommodation 
of strangers. 

8th February. The bearing from Gez to Mourchekourd is N. W. , 
and the distance by our computation is eighteen miles, which we 
travelled in six hours. At about seven miles, we came to a ruined 
caravanserai, built ol' the same materials and in the same neat manner 
as that at Gex. Nearly facing it is a well, to which we descended by 
a path, excavated from the surface on an angle of forty-five degrees, 
autl about fifty yards in length. We saw small fish swimming about 
in this well, which appeared to us to be a spring of fine and limpid 
water. After having travelled about six miles further, we came to a 
very handsome caravanserai. We had discovered it immediately on 
ascending tlu; summit of a range of hills, over which the road carried 
us. it is situated on the right of the road, and, with its bath and 
reservoirs on the left, was built by the mother of Shah Abbas. The 
structure has suffered k*ss, than any other which we have s(‘en, by 
the injuries of time and man. It is built of brick on a foundation 
of the same fine blue stone, which we had so much admired at Mayar. 
The front is ornaminited with an op('n Iwick-work, and with neat 
Mosaic. The portico is crowned by a superb dome, and leads into 
the square court ; the sides of which contain the rooms for travellers. 
Behind are vaulted stabk» with much accommodation. The hummtan 
is useless through decay ; but the rt'servoir is still in good repair. 

Eroq^ this we proceeded five miles to Mourchekourd, and passed 
over a pajrt of the plain, on which Nadir Suah gained his decisive 
victory over Asuerff, the Afghan Chief. The mountains to the 
Northward ivcrc covered witli snow, and still jiresented a winter to us, 
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although the weather on the plain was delightfully serene and mild. 
The soil is hard, in some places argillaceous. The whole country, 
which we had passed in the day’s march, was poor and depo- 
pulated, though the ruins in different parts of the plain, speak that 
it was once enlivened and enriched by men. As we approached 
Mourchekourd we found indeed cultivation, and the kanauts which 
produce it. 

9th. From Mourchekourd a caravanserai which we were to pass, 
bore by our compass N. 15 W. a distance of twelve miles. The 
road was good, on an arid plain, bounded by inconsiderable moun- 
tains. The caravanserai itself was another of those structures, which 
in the latter part of our route we had so often admired. From this 
point we continued for eight miles over rising and falling ground to a 
second caravanserai called Aga Kemaly but pronounced short without 
the g, Aakemal. Around we saw a little cultivation and a few poplars ; 
all the rest is desert. On the left, bearing West, is the small territory 
of Joshoogun, containing the three villages of Bendaiy Khosroabad, 
and Vazvoon, which we descried at the distance of about four miles, 
situated under a red hill at the extremity of the plain. From Aga 
Kemal we ascended mountains entirely covered with snow, which, 
from its appearance indeed, may remain there throughout the whole 
year. The distance to Kohrood was still twelve miles, which we 
travelled by sun-set, having set ofl' at five in the morning. J3y 
the bearings of elevated hills we arranged our whole march to the 
direction N. 10 W. 

As we descended into the valley of Kohrood, wdiich from the th pll) 
of the snow was a work of some trouble, we noticed a pretty little 
bubbling stream, w hich, winding through the vale, watered a succes- 
sion of cultivated spots and plantations of apple, pear, poplar, and 
walnut trees. Tlie town is built on the side of a mountain. We 
passed the night in the caravanserai, where our accommodations were 
indifferent, and our rest, of which avc w'cre in great want, was broken 
by the incessant noise and wrangling of our Persian attendants. 
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Several of our horses had been left on the road from excessive 
fatigue. 

The valley of Kohrood extends in a North-Eastern direction; it is 
abundantly watered and wooded beautifully, and every species of fruit 
tree thrives there. The fields are disposed in terraces, and each sepa- 
rate plat of cultivated ground is intersected by small ridges raised to 
facilitate irrigation. We had hitherto passed through a country, to 
which so much wood and so much cultivation afforded a very de- 
lightful contrast. The Persians, indeed, admit, that there are few i 
Kohroods in the kingdom, and that in summer its verdure is incompar- 
able. Our route led through another village in the same valley. 
Close to the road is the tomb of one of the inferior saints of Persia, with a 
pyramidical r(X)f covered with green-lacquered tiles. As we passed near 
it, a little boy, surrounded by a set of his companions, entreated our 
comj)assion by invoking the name of the holy man in the neighbour- 
ing grave. When we had quitted the trees and cultivated grounds, 
we continued to wind in the valley which had then narrowed to a close 
and sometimes ditficult pass, 'this pass, on a bearing of N. 50 E. is 
in length about six miles, and is terminated on the left of the road by 
a vainroti serai called Gncberahad. wv reached it, we skirted a 

small artificial lake called the Staid Kohrood, the waters of which are 
supj)lied by tlie river of Kohrood, and the meliing of the snows of the 
a(ijac<'nt mountains, and are confined on the N. extn*mity by a stremg 
wall built across the chasm of the valley. A str('am, however, oo7.es 
out from the base, which finally expends itself in the plain about 
Kashan. Gneberobad is at j)res(mt a ruiiu tl village ; in former days it 
was peopled, as its name imports, by the Guebres. 

The caravumerai is one of thti good buildings of the age of the 
Seffis, and by an inscription on the front appears to have been rrected 
by Mkf.r Sakee, one of the generals of Siiaii Aebas. Here first 
wc discovered the plain of Kashan, bounded by the distant range of 
mountains, of which Demawend formed tlie most conspicuoust and the 
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highest point. It rises in o, very symmetrical cone abrujitly I'rom a 
long and unbroken range, ll is covered with eternal snows, but its 
height is more easily deduced from the distance to wliicli it is visible. 
In a direct line from the caravanserai of Gueherabacl, that distance 
could not have been less than one hundred and fifty miles ; ard the 
Persians declare that it can be seen ev('n at Ispahan from the minmet 
of the Mesjid Shah, which is at least two hundred and forty miles 
distant. We descended rapidly into the plain towards A' as//,/;/ : here 
we were met by a large istakhall, which acconi[)anied us to the 
Northern side of the city wdlh all tlu; nois/'s of Persian r/^joieings.* 
From Kashan wc continu/'d along llu' inun/'ns/' plain; the moun- 
tains, ■which bind it on the North, just appean'd in the lightest blue 
tints on the edge of the horixon. From Kashan to our encampment 
at Nusserahad, we .saw on the skirts F-. and W. of tlu! plain several 
villages, and with them cultivation. On the fill of tlu' road were. 
Cosac, Key, Ser, Bad goon, Bouand, Corabad: on the right, Aroim, 
Britgoli, Nouchabad, and Jlli Abad. We reckoned the total length of 
the day’s journey at thirty miles (on a bearing of N. 20 W.) viz. eight 
to Gueberahad, thirteen to Kashan, and nine to Nusserahad . In former 
days the people of Nusserahad were noted for tluur idleness and pro- 
pensity to voluptuousness, so that a fine gentleman is still called a 
Mirza ol’ Nusserahad. 

On the morning ol’ the 11th we quitted our tents two hours before 
sun-rise, as we had a march of forty miles before us to Koom-, the 
Persians call the distance fii'tvcn fursungs. We continued our route 


* “ At Kashan, according to the .second Minister of the kingdom, who seemed devoutly 
to credit hi.s own .story, is a well, which we did not see. There is a descent of six 
“ months to the bottom, and in the different stages of the journey the traveller comes to 
“ plains and rivers. Some have gone down and never appeared again. These are tales 
“ which to a Persian are not incredible, though they will not believe that the streets of 
London are lighted, or that there are in Europe houses seven stories high.” 
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along the plain in the same course as on the preceding day. On our 
left were mountains, and on our right was the plain bounded only by 
the horizon, and constituting indeed the commcnc('ment of the great 
Salt Desert of Fcjsici, which, according to the people of the country, 
extends even to the confiruis of Usheck Turlani. The principal part of 
that over which we passed was a soil strongly impregnated with salt, 
which, after rain or snow, renders the roads ditficult and dangerous. 
The weather was favourable during our passage, and we crossed Avjth- 
out any inconvenience (except that of a heavy mud) a part of the , 
plain dnsaded by caravans and travellers in winter journies. We tra- 
versed the j)laiir for ten miles, and then turned N. 30 W. among the 
mountains. As we proceeded, Ave observed their strata disposed in 
singular directions, and forming very varied angles Avith the horizon. 
Nature, in some places, amid the stupendous masses of rock which 
surrounded us, st'cnu'd to have finished her oj)erations by small conical 
mounds, inereasing by regular gradations as they approached the mo- 
ther mountain. Every thitig looked as if it AveiXMuwvly created, and 
only Avanted the art and industry of man to rub oil’ its first rude 
surface. 

At about f'leven miles from Nusserahad stands a caravanserai called 
Sin Sin, erected by the present King. It is a strong but vulgar build- 
ing, Avhen compared Avith the ek*gant structures of the reign of Siiaii 
Ahuas. Th(' rude stones and plashT Avith Avhich it is constructed, 
arc coverc'd Avith a coat of Avhite Avash, Avhich, at a distance inde('d 
gives it a magnificent ajApearance. Near this Avere the ruins of a 
village. Still further, on the right of the road, are more ruins, Avhich, 
according to my informer, Avere those of a toAvn called Dchnar. A 
second caravanserai of the same materials as that of Sin Sin, is situated 
at the distance of seven miles. Next is Fassan^oor, Avhich is mt‘r<‘ly 
another caravanserai in the plain, and distant tAvelve miles ; at thi’ee 
miles distant further is Laiigarood, Avhich is remarkable for some old 
pinasters standing about it, and a garden of sonu' extent. From Lan- 
garood to Koom is ten miles more. We reached Koom very late and 
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had to pass through its extensive ruins when it was quite dark. The 
Envoy, who rode in the takht-e-ravan, was in some danger in passing 
over a bridge., for one of the mules slipping threw him nearly into 
the stream. 

Koom is esteemed a holy city ; it encloses the tombs of many saints, 
and among others that of the sister of Imaum Reza. The present 
King made a vow before he ascended the throne, that if he should ever 
succeed to the crown he would enrich the city of Koom by buildings, 
and axempts its inhabitants from paying tribute. He has fulfilled his 
vow, and has built a large medressS or (xillegc near the tomb of tlie 
sister of Imaum Reza, and gives givat encouragement to the learned 
people who resort to it. He covered the cupola of the tomb itself 
with gold plates (instead of tlie lacquered tiks which he removed), and 
he is said to spend one hundred thousand iomauns annually, in the 
embellishments of these monuments. The riches of this tomb are said 
to be immense, and they are augmented every year by some new 
donation in jewelry and precious stones from the King’s wives, and the 
great men of the court. The tomb of Imaum Reza himself is in the 
city of Mesched. 

12th. The morning presented to us a dark and threatening atmos- 
phere, and a country covered with snow. It had fallen in the night 
to a depth of six inches. We however proceeded on to Pool Daliauk, 
a distance of twelve miles ; leaving our heavy baggage behind, as the 
Envoy was particularly anxious to reach the capital, before the com- 
mencement of the mourning of Moharrem. North of Koom there is a 
small river called the Khour-e-Shootur. The plain was much soaked 
with the melterl snow ; we reached the caravanserai at Pool Dallauk 
at an early hour, intending to depart again at ten o’clock at night. 
This place derives its name Irom a barber who repaired the bridge, 
originally built by Shah Abbas over the river, wliich runs E. 
and W. before the caravanserai. The water of this stream, and 
indeed all the rivulets here, derive a saltness from the soil through which 
they pass. 
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After having refreshed our cattle and ourselves, we made preparations 
to depart at ten o’clock. The night was very dark, and our Mehman- 
dar (who had not shewn an inclination to second our desires of 
proceeding with all dispatch) now opposed every difficulty which he 
could devise : he expatiated on the danger of undertaking the journey 
by night, and talked of certain passes on the road, where travellers 
had been lost and never more heard of. He was in fact an old mah, 
unaccustomed to the activity of our proceedings. Yet he was not the 
only one, who was disappointed and surprised at the celerity of our 
movements. 

The chiefs of the tent-pitchers and of the muleteers, who had at- 
tended former missions, had passed months on the road, and thus 
secured a profit on the pay of their people and tlieir mules, which the 
shortness of our engagement greatly reduced. Our journies were 
compai'ed with the celebrated marches of their late King Aga Ma- 
homed Khan, who waged so many wars with Lootf Ali Kuan ; 
but those, who considered it incompatible with the dignity of a 
great man to move fast, said that we were rather choppers (couriers) 
than Embassadors. Yet the greatest distance that we ever travelled in 
one day was forty miles, and we employed thirty-five days in a 
journey of about six hundred and fifty miles, at an average perhaps of 
nineteen miles a day. 

When we were unmoved by his forebodings, our Mehmandar endea- 
voured to sooth us into con)pliance to his wishes, by sending us a 
variety of savoury dishes for our dinner, which however only renewed 
our spirits, and increased our eagerness to proceed. We accordingly 
mounted our horses. The troop had already advanced with much of 
our baggage. The Envoy (preceded by tw o people, who by courtesy 
were called guides, and followed by the Mehmandar and the gentlemen 
of the smte) had not travelled half a mile from the caravamerai, when 
his conductors declared that they had lost the road. After long and 
fruitless exertion, bewildered more and more by t hose who had under- 
taken our direction, we resolved to return to the c^Lravamerai, and to 
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take a fresh departure. Even this became impracticable, for the 
town was not to be found. The Mehmandar then, seemingly in great 
trouble, went forward himself to seek the place, and after much 
delay returned to us, bringing along Avith him a poor Avretch, Avhosc 
hands he had tied behind his baek, and to Avhom he occasionally 
administered bloAvs. This Avas oiu’ ncAV conductor, but he Avas so 
much frightened, that he could not proceed, until the Envoy pledged 
himself, that he should meet Avith no harm ; but on the contrary 
should receive a reward of fifteen tomaum, if he led us in safety to 
Kinar-a-gird. We again advanced, and Avere again unsuccessful ; our 
ncAV guide was more jjerverse or more stupid than his predecessors, 
and Ave Avere once more obliged to return in the hope of regaining 
the caravanserai. In search of this place avc roamed about four long 
and melancholy hours, hearing the* cricks of wanderers, as we supposed 
like ourselves, in all parts of the plain. Unfortunately avc had then 
no compass Avith us, nor Avas there a star to be seen that might direct 
us. At length hoAvcver avc espied a light, which happily proceeded 
from the Avails of our caravanserai, and guided us again to it. 

We departed again the next morning, and discovered to our sur- 
prise that the road, Avhich to us had been rendered so intricate, led 
straight to the opening of the mountains through Avhich we Avere to 
pass. It Avas impossible therefore to AA'andcr from it except pur- 
posely, and the Mehmandcr at length acknoAvledged that he had 
himself contrived the delay, and the mortification of the preceding 
night. The Envoy rc'fuscd to sjreak to him, threatened a complaint 
to the King, and terrified him so effectually, that Avith every oath 
common to a Persian, he cursed himself as “ an old fool, and a stupid 
“ senseless Avrctch.” The EriA^oy at length relented, and assured him 
that he had nothitig to fear. At the distance of six miles from Pool 
Pallank, avc entered the swamp of Kaveer, Avhich (to its tej-mination 
at the caravanserai called Ilaooz Sultan ) avc crossed in three hours, 
a length often miles. It is part of the great desert which reaclu's into 
Khoiassan, the soil of which is composed of a mixture (at least ef|ual) 
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of salt and earth. Though the road therefore, over which we travelled, 
is as good as those in any other direction across the swamp, it is 
frequently after rains impassable: as the horses, which in our passage 
were up to the fetlock, arc up to their bellies in less favourable 
fveather. 

At Haooz Sultan we were met by an Officer with a letter from the 
King, expressing his thanks for the information communicated to him 
by the Envoy, of the defeats which “ the common taiemy” had received 
in Spain, and inviting him to arrive at his capital without delay. ' 
We proceeded, and came to the Mulluk-al~Moat, a kind of pass 
leading through an extent of broken country, Avhich, forming a laby- 
rinth of little hills and intricate nooks, has not unfrequcntly been a 
real cause of difficulty to travellers, and to a certoin degree embarrassed 
us till we reaeht'd Kina7-a-gird. In the dells ivcre a variety of streams 
which were nearly salt. The land itself bears evident marks of the 
action of fire. The soap-wort is the most common shrub all over the 
face of the country, but no use is made of it. About two /ursmigs 
from Kinav-u-gird we crossed a large salt stream, running from AV. to 
E. and just before it we were greeted by an istakhall. Our march on 
this day was forty miles. We passed the night in a large carava7tserai 
built by the present King at Kinar-a-gird ; where the Mthmandar, 
regardless of his late disgrace, again behaved ill, for his servants were 
suffered to intrude on the space which had been reserved for us. 

From Kinar-a-gird to Teheran is six furmngs, which w^c called 
sixteen miles. AVc continued along the plain for two miles, crossing 
numerous channels of water which are carried from the stream by 
Kinar-a-gird. We then wound among some small hills for four 
miles, when the plain oi Teheran opened upon us, bounded from E. to W. 
by a lofty range of mountains. Clouds generally rest on their sum- 
mits, and the snow at this time covered their very roots. On the West 
and high above them is the peak of Demawend. . 

Teheran, as we descended gradually into the plain, bore N. 25 E. of 
us. On the right are the ruins of the ancient city of Rcy, scattered in 
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great profusion at the foot of the nearer mountains. The soil of the 
plain is salt, and of course very soft, intersected by a great number 
of dikes, which being well replenished with water had rendered the 
road extremely difficult. As we approached Teheran, we were met by 
frequent istakballs, in the principal of which was Norooz Khast, 
one of the King’s relations, and Master of the Ceremonies. The 
mob increased greatly as we came to the town walls. At the gate, 
through which we passed, were posted files of soldiers of the new corps, 
dressed something like Russians and disciplined after the European 
manner. We passed through small streets of miserable buildings, and 
saw nothing that indicated royalty. At length we dismounted at the 
house of Hajee Mahomed Hossein Khan, the second Minister, 
whCTe we were treated with chairs and tables, which had been provided 
by our host. Though it had been his own residence, and though he 
had just removed from it to make room for the Embassy, we found it a 
mansion far less respectable than any that we had seen either at Shiraz 
or Ispahan. All the riches are collected on the throne, and all around 
is poverty, either real or affected. 

The reception of His Majesty’s Mission, from our entrance into 
Persia to our arrival in the capital, was marked with the most ready 
attention, and tlie highest honours from all classes ; and our journey 
was now closed at Teheran by particular and gratifying distinctions. 
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VISIT FROM THE SECOND MINISTER THE COURT POET — FIRST 

CONFERENCE — CEREMONIAL OF THE PUBLIC INTRODUCTION 

PRESENTS TO THE KING BROUGHT BY THE ENVOY ORDER OP 

THE PROCESSION — PRESENTATION THE KING OF PERSIA 

PEACOCK THRONE — THE COURT THE PALACE — THE PRIME 

minister; HIS LEVEE — PERSIAN TRAVELLER — PRESENT TO 
THE ENVOY — CEREMONIES OF THE MOHARREM. 

It had been decided on the day of our arrival, that the first visit 
was to be paid by the owner of the house in which we lodged, Hajee 
Mahomed Hossein Khan, Ameen-ed-Doulaht or Lord Treasurer: 
but on the next day the Minister seemed to make some hesitation in 
according the compliment, and said that he rather expected it from 
the Envoy. Sir Harford Jones, however, immediately obviated the 
difficulty by representing that even among the most uncivilized nations 
the host pays the first attentions to his guests When this explanation 
was satisfactorily received the Mii^ter caine, and with him the King's 
Chief Poet, and some other officers of state. 

We went through the common routine of compliments and presenta- 
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tions. When the poet was introduced to the Envoy, the conversation 
turned on poetry and the works of the bard himself. He was extolled 
above the skies ; all exclaimed that in this age he had not an equal on 
earth, and some declared that he was superior even to Ferdousi, the 
Homer of their country. To all this the author listened with very 
complacent credulity, and at hmgth recited some of his admired effu- 
sions. His gemius, however, is paid by something more substantial 
than prais(' ; for he is a great favourite at court, and, according to my 
Persian informers, receives from the King a gold tomaiin for every 
couplet ; ajid once indeed secured the remission of a large debt due to 
the King by writing a poem in his praise. Yet the people, from whom 
the supplies of this munificence are drawn, groan whenever they hear 
that the poet’s muse has been productive. Having exhausted the topics 
of the weather, and the relative temperature and air of Teheran, Ispa- 
han, and Shiraz, our host took his leave, telling us that the house was 
our own, a common complim(*nt of the East. In the evening the 
Envoy went to a conference with him, and settled some points of im- 
portance in the negociation. The cei'emonial of the Envoy’s 
presentation to the King on the following day was then arranged; 
and it rvas agreed that the audience should be exactly the same as that 
given to Embassadors at Constantinople. 

On the morrow accordingly we made every preparation of form for 
our introduction ; and each appeared in green slippers witK high heels, 
and red cloth stockings, the court dress always worn before the King 
of Persia. Early in the morning we received a message desiring us 
to be in readiness. At about twelve o’clock we proceeded to the 
palace. The presents for the King were laid out on a piece of white 
satin over a gold dish. It consisted of His Britannic Majesty’s pie* 
turc set round' with dianicmds ; a diamond of sixty-one carats va3«ed 
at twenty thousand jjounds ; a small box, on the Kd of which- Windsor 
Castle Avas carved in ivory ; a box made from the oak Of the Victory, 
with the battle of Trafalgar in ivory ; and a small hiood^stone Mosaic 
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box for opsura. The King’s letter (which was moonted in a highly 
ornamented blue morocco box, and covered with a case of white satin, 
and an elegant net) was also laid on a piece of white satin. The 
Envoy carried the letter, and I the presents. Whm we went forwards 
to place them in the takht-e-r avail (the litter), and again, when 1ii<* 
procession advanced, the trumpet sounded “ God save the King.” 

The order of the procession was as follows ; 

Officers of the King of Persia, 

Led horses belonging to the Envoy, / 

Native officers of cavalry, swords drawn. 

The trumpeter, 

Four troopers. 

The takht-e-‘ravan. 

Guard of native cavalry, swords drawn, 

Persian officers of the Envoy’s household, in scarlet and g(dd, dismounted. 

The Envoy, 

The Secretary and -Gentlemen of the Mission, 

Guard of native cavalry under Cornet Willock, witli drawn swords, 

colours displayed, 

Servants, &c. 

The procession proceeded through miserable streets, which were 
crowded by the curious, until we came to the large Maidan, at the 
entrance of which were chained a lion and a bear. It then turned to 
the right, and, crossing over a bridge, entered into the Ark or fortified 
Palace of the King, the building wliich contains every part of the 
royal household. Here the Envoy, as a mark of respect to the King of 
Persia, ordered the guard to sheath swords. There were troops on 
both sides, and cannon in several parts, and when we reached the first 
court, two very thick lines of soldiers were ranged to form an avenue 
for us. They were disciplined and dressed something after our manner. 

B B 2 
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and went through their exercise as we passed. About thirty paces 
from the Imperial gate the takht-c-ravan stopped : we then dismounted, 
and the Envoy and I advancing uncovered to it, took out the King’s 
letter and the dish of presents. We proceeded through dark passages, 
until we came to a small room, where were seated Norooz Khan 
(a relation of the royal family, and Ish Agassi, or Master of the 
Ceremonies) and Mahomed Hussein Khan Mervee, a favourite 
of the King, and a deputy Lord Chamberlain, with other noblemen, 
who were waiting to entertain us. Our presentation was to take 
place in the Khalvet Khonth, or private Hall of Audience, for it 
was then the Ashoorch of the month of Mohai'rem, a time of mourning, 
when all matters of ceremony or of business are suspended at court : 
the King of Persia therefore paid a signal respect to his Britannic 
Majesty, in fixing the audience of his Envoy so immediately after 
his arrival, and more particularly at a season when public affairs arc 
so generally intennitted. 

After we had sat here about half an hour, smoked, and drank 
coffee, the Master of the Ceremonies informed us that the King wjis 
ready, and we proceeded again. We entered the great court of the 
Dewaii KJmieh, (the Hall of Public Audience) on all sides of which 
stood officers of the household, and in the centre walk were files of the 
new-raised troops, disciplined after the European manner, who went 
through the platoon as we passed, while the little Persian drummers 
beat their drums. The line presented arms to the Envoy, and the 
officers saluted. In the middle of the Dewan KhonSh was the famous 
throne built at Yezd of the marble of the place, on which the King 
sits in public, but to which we did not approach sufficiently near for 
any accurate observation. We ascended two steps on the left, and 
then passed under arched ways into another spacious court filled in 
the same manner ; but the men were mostly sitting down, and did 
not rise as we approached. We crossed the centre of this court, and 
came to a small and mean door, which led us through a dark and 
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intricate passage. When we were arrived at the end of it we found 
a door still more wretched, and worse indeed than that of any English 
stable. Here Norooz Khan paused, and marshaled us in order: 
the Envoy, fiist, with the King’s letter; I followed next with the 
presents, and then at the distance of a few paces the rest of the 
gentlemen. The dt)or was opened, and we were ushered into a court 
laid out in canals and playing fountains, and at intervals lined by 
men richly dressed, who were all the grandees of the kingdom. At 
the extremity of a room, open in front by large windows, was the 
King in person. When we were opposite to him, the Master pf the 
Ceremonies stopped, and we all made low bows ; we approached 
most slowly again, and at another angle stopped and bowed again. 
Then we were taken immediately fronting the King, where again we 
bowed most profoundly. Our Conductor then said aloud, 

“ Most mighty Monarch, Director of the World, 

“ Sir Ha « FORD J on f.s. Baronet, Embassador from your Majesty’s 
“ Brother, the King of Englan<l, having brought a letter and some 
“ presents, requests to approach the dust of your Majesty’s feet: 

( Hag pace mobarek bashed, literally,) that the dust of your feet may 
“ be fortunate.” 

The King from the room said in a loud voice, “ Khosh Amedced, 
“ you are welcome.” We then took off our slippers, and went into the 
royal pn'sence. When we were entered, the Envoy walked up 
towards the throne Avith the letter; Mirza Sheffbea, the Prime 
Minister, met him half way, and taking it from him, canied it up and 
placed it before the King : he then came back and received the j)re- 
sents from my haj)ds, and laid them in the same place. The Envoy 
tlum commenced a written speech to the King in English, Avhich at 
first stiirtk d his Majesty, but seemed to please him much, as soon as 
Jaffbu An Khan, the English Resident at Shiraz, came foiAvard 
and read it in Persian. The original was as follows ; 
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“ May it pieaite yaur Majesty^ 

“ The King my Master, willing to renew and strengdien those 
“ ties of friendship and alliance which snl>sisted between the Kings 
” of Persia and of England, has de^puted me to the foot of your 
“ Majesty's throne, with the expression of these His Royal wislies and 
** intentions. 

“ To have been charged with such a commission, I shall always 
“ consider as the most distinguished and honourable event of my 
life ; and, when I thus deliver to your Majesty the letter of my most 
“ gracious and Royal Master, I feel confident in being honoured with 
** your Majesty's protection and favour. 

“ May the Great Disposer of all events grant your Majesty an 
“ increase of honour and prosperity, and may the friendship and 
“ interests of England and Persia henceforward become insepaiable." 

The King then answered in return, that the states had been long 
allied, and he hoped that the friendship would increase daily ; this the 
Prime Minister explained. The King then said, “ How' does the King 
of England, my Brother ? Damaugkist chauk est ? How is his 
“ health ?” He then asked, if this were the son of the former King, with 
Avhose subjects he had had communications, and when he was told 
that the same King was still reigning, he exclaimed, “ the French 
“ have told lies in that also !" (For they had spread the report that 
the King of England was dead.) The Envoy was then conducted to a 
gilt and painted chair placed for him, an honour never paid before to 
any Mission. I stood on his right; Jaffer Ali Khan on his left; 
Mirka Sheffef.a, the Prime Minister, next to me; Hajee Maho- 
med Hossein Khan, the Ameen-ed~Doulaky and Mirza Reza 
Kooli, another of the Ministers, succeeded ; and the Master of the 
Ceremonies closed the line. I'he other gentlemen stood in a row 
behind. The King informed the Envoy that the choice which his 
Brother the King of England had made of him as Minister in 
in Persia, was agreeable and acceptable to him ; he then inquired 
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about the Envoy's journey, and asked some very familiar and affable 
questions. The gentlemen of the Mission were then separately intro- 
duced by their names and situations ; the King said “ Khosh Amedeed” 
and we made very low bows. We returned with nearly tire same 
ceremonies as we entered the palace, except that in the outer court, 
the Envoy was further honoured with a salute from three pieces of 
cannon. 

The King is about forty-five years of age ; He is a man of plea^g 
manners and an agreeable countenance, with an aquiline nose, large eyes 
and very arched eye-brows. His face is obscured by an immense 
beard and raustachios, which are kept very black ; and it is only wljea' 
he talks and smiles tliat his mouth is discovered. His voice has once 
been fine, and is still harmonious ; thrmgh now hollow, and obviously 
that of a man who has led a free hfe. He appeared much pleased at 
finding that the Envoy could talk to him in Persian, as he did indeed 
after the first introductory speech; and when he was told/ that Sir 
Harford read and studied much, he asked many questions on literary 
subjects, for he professes to be a protector of learning and of learned 
men. He was seated on a species of throne, called the takht-e-iaoos^ 
m the throne of the peacock, which is raised three feet from the 
ground, and appears an oblong square of eight fijet booad and twelve 
long. We could see the bust only of his Majesty, as the rest of his 
botly was hidden by an elevated railing, the upper work of the 
throne, at the corners of which were placed sevend ornaments of vases 
and toys. The back is much raised ; on each side are two square 
pillars, on which are perched birds, probably intended for peacocks, 
studded with precions stones of every description, and holding each a 
mdiy in their beaks. The h^hcat part of the throne is composed oi an 
owdi ornament of jewehyy from which emanate a great number of 
diamond rays. Unfbitonately, we were so for distant fkim the thiwiie, 
and so little fovoured by the hgbt, that we coukl not discover mnda of 
it» general' material. We were told, however, that it ia covered with 
gold ptefos, enriched by that fine euaind; w»rk an conunoa in. the otna- 
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mental furniture of Persia. It is said to have cost one hundred 
thousand tomauns. 

We saw the whole court to disadvantage during our first visit : it was 
then the days of mourning, and the King himself did not at that time 
wear his magnificent and celebraUA ornaments of precious stones. He 
appeared in a catebee of a very dark ground, embroidered with large 
gold flowers, and trimmed with a dark fur over the shoulders, down the 
the breast and on the sk'eves. On his head he wore a species of cylin- 
drical crown covered with pearl and precious stones, and surmounted 
by a light feather of diamonds. He rested on a pillow embossed 
on every part with peail, and terminated at each extremity by a thick 
tassel of pearl. On the left of the throne was a basin of water in 
which small fountains played ; and on its borders were placed vases 
set with precious stones. On the right, stood six of the King’s sons 
richly dressed : they were of different sizes and ages ; the eldest of 
them (brother by the same mother to the Prince of Shiraz) was the 
Viceroy of Teheran, and possessed much authority in the state. On 
the left behind the basin stood five pages, most elegantly dressed in 
velvets and silks : one held a crown similar to that which the King wore 
on his head ; the second held a splendid sword ; the third a shield and 
a mace of gold and pearls ; the fourth a bow and arrows set with 
jewels; and the fifth a crachoir similarly ornamented. When the au- 
dience was finished, the King desired one of his Ministers to 
inquire from Jaffer Ali Khan (the English Agent) what the 
foreigners said of him, and whether they praised and admired his 
appearance. 

The room in which we were introduced to the King was painted and 
gilded in every part. On the left from the window is a large painting 
of a combat between the Persians and Russians, in which the King 
appears at full length on a white horse, and makes the most conspi- 
cuous figure in the whole composition. The Persians of course 
are victorious, and are very busily employed in killing the Russians, 
who seem to be falling a sufficiently easy prey ; at a farther end of tlrn 
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scene is the Russian army drawn up in a hollow square, and firing 
their cannon and muskets without doing much apparent execution. 
Facing this great picture, is another of equal dimensions, which re- 
presents the Shah in the chase, having just pierced a deer with a 
javelin. In other parts arc portraits of women, probably the King's 
favourites, who are dancing according to the fashion of the country. 

On the 19th, the Envoy visited Miuza Sheffeea, the Prime 
Minister. He is an old man, of mild and easy manners, who dis- 
played more knowledge of general politics than any other person 
whom we met in Persia. This was our first impression, and his, 
subsequent management of the negociation convinced us of its ac- 
curacy. He was sufficiently acquainted with all the different courts 
of Europe, and knew perfectly the name of every Minister employed 
either within the state or on foieign service; and was deeply versed 
in the particular interests of P(a sia. He had acquired something of 
geography, when the French Embassador and suite were his guests ; 
the Persians in general, however, live in the profoundest ignorance of 
every other country. 

In the Minister’s assembly we met Mirza Reza, who had been sent 
Embassador to Buonapa RTE,and who entertained us with an account of 
Fra 7 igistmm, [Europe.] He expatiated with seeming ecstasy on every 
thing which he had seen; and Mirza Sheffeea, who probably had 
often heard his stories, said to Sir Har ford Jones, “ I can believe many 
“ of the things whieh he has related to us, but one circumstance staggers 
me; he gives an account of an ass, which he saw at FieJino, Avith stripes 
“ on its back ; that I shall not believe, unless you confirm it.” When 
Sir Harford told him that it was very true; that there were many 
such animals at the Cape of Good Hope, he was satisfied. The tra- 
veller proceeded to describe every part of the Continent: Avhen he 
talked of the beauties of Vieima, and particularly when he mentioned 
that the streets were lighted up at night with globe lamps, one of the 
company (whose face during the different relations had exhibited 
signs of much astonishment, and sometimes doubt) stopped him. 
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and said, “ I can believe any thing else but that they light the 
“ streets with globe lamps: you can never make me believe that. Pray 
“ who will pay for them?” 

Mirza Sheffeea entertained us with a breakfast more elegant 
than any of the similar meals to which we had been invited. 
Just before we were rising to depart, the Minister, after having 
talked much on the hopes which he cherished, that the friendship 
of the two nations w'ould long subsist, pulled a diamond ring 
from off his own finger, and placed it on the Envoy’s, saying, 
“ And that 1 may not be thought to be insincere in my profes- 
“ sions, let me beg of you to accept this as a pledge of my fiiend- 
“ ship for you ; and 1 intreat you to wear it for my sake.” This gift, 
unlike the generosity of Persian presents, w'as really handsome ; it was 
a beautiful stone, perfect in all its parts. 

On the 23d we were invited by the Jemidars (Indian officers) of 
the Envoy’s guard, to see that part of the ceremony of the Mohar- 
rem which was appropriated to the day. We ascended an elevated 
platform, surrounded by a great crowd of Persians and Indians, and 
seated ourselves on Nummuds prepared for us. On one side was a 
small ornamented temple, in which Avas represented the tomb of the 
Jmaum; and all around it were the Indians ivho had changed their 
regimentals for a variety of fantastical habits, after the fashion of 
their own country. As every Indian can turn fakir, the greater part 
had assumed that character to perform the ceremonial of this feast. 
Many of them arose, and made long speeches (for every man has this 
liberty) on the death of the Imaum, though they intermixed much extra- 
neous matter. After this a Persian Mollah, a young man of a brisk 
and animated appearance ascended a temporary pulpit, and commenced 
a species of chaunted sermon proper for the day. At the end of every 
period, he was ansivered in chorus by the multitude : and when he 
was nearly at the end, and had reached the most pathetic part of his 
harangue, he gave the signal for the people to be^at their breasts, which 
they did accordingly Avith much seeming sincerity, keeping time to his 
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dianting. When the Mollah had finished, a high and cumbrous pole 
tras brought into the scene. It was ornamented with different coloured 
silks and feathers, and on the summit were fixed two curious weapons 
made of tin, and intended to represent the swords of Ali. This heavy 
machine was handled by a man who, having made his obeisance to it 
(by first bowing his head, then kissing it) took it up with both his 
hands, and then amidst increasing applauses balanced it on his girdle, 
on his breast, and on his teeth. Next, on a small temporary stage, ap- 
peared several figures, who acted that part of the tragedy of the history 
. of the Imaum appointed for the day. It consisted of the death pf 
the two children of his sister Fatme, who, at tlie close of the 
performance wore killed by Ameeu, one of the officers of Yezid. The 
actors each held in their hands their speeches Avritten on paper, which 
they read with great action and vociferation, and excited much interest 
in their audience, so that many sobbed and Avept iiloud ; and Avhen the 
ceremonial required the beating of breasts, many performed tliat part 
with a species of ferocious zeal, Avhich seemed to be jealous of louder 
intonations from any bieast than their own. In a part of the scene 
were then introduced water-carriers, avIio were emblematical of the 
thirst of the Imaum at his dying moments. They bore on their backs 
bullocks' skins filled with Avater, no inconsiderable Aveight ; but in ad- 
dition, they each received five Avell-groAvn boys, and under the united 
burthen walked round a circle ten feet in diameter, tlurcje times con- 
secutively. 

On the following night the Envoy and I visited the Ameen-ed~J)oidah 
Hajee Moiiamed Hossein Khan. At his house, Mirza Shef- 
FEEA, Hajee Moiiamed Hussein Khan Mervee, Fatu Ali 
Khan the poet, and other great men Avere assembled. The comme- 
moration of the death of Hossein was performing in lus court-yard; 
and when the Mollah begun to read that part of tJie ceremonial 
appointed for the day, the windows of the room, in which we 
were seated, were throAvn open, and we all changed our positions, and 
sat with our faces towards the Mollah. His preaching lasted about an 
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hour, and was followed by the representation of that part of the history 
of Hossein’s death, which succeeded the scene performed on the 
preceding evening. First came Hossein’s horse, with his turban on 
the saddle. Then, in a row on chairs, were seated Yezid, with thi’ee 
others ; one of whom, dressed in the European habit, represented an 
European Embassador, (Elchee Firing.) Zain Labedeen, Hossein’s 
brother, chained, and with a triangular wooden collar round his 
neck, appeared as a captive before Yezid, and was followed by his 
sister and children. Ye z id's <'x ecu l,i oner treated them with much 
barbarity, repelling the women ^vhen they iinplorf'd his protection 
and using the captives with great insult, at the instigation of Yezid. 
When Zain Labedeen, by Yezid’s Jirman, was brought to be 
beheaded, the Elchee Firmg implored his pardon, which instead of 
appeasing the tyrant, only produced an order for putting the Elchee 
himself to death. All this scene produced great lamentation among 
the spectators, who seemed to vie with each other in the excess of 
their weeping, and in the display of all the signs of grief. The Prime 
Minister cried incessantly j the Ameen-ed-Dowlah covered his face 
with both his hands, and groaned aloud; Mahomed Hussein 
•Khan Meevee made at intervals very vociferous complaints. In 
some I could perceive real tt^ars stealing down their cheeks, but in 
most I susjiect that the grief was as much a piece of acting as the 
tragt'dy which excited it. Tlie King himself always pries at the cere- 
mony ; his servants therefore are obliged to imitate him. When the 
mob passed the window, at Avhich we were seated, they again beat 
their breasts most furiously. 

25th. Tl'his day was the last of the Moharrem, when all those, 
who had performed the ceremonies peculiar to this season, appeared 
before the King. lie was seated in a more elevated chamber, which 
looked towards the Maidan. A tent had been pitched for the Envoy, 
who was invited to attend, but he was too unwell to venture out. The 
representiition of the day happened, indeed, to be incomplete. A 
strange circumstance had occurred at a village near Teheran^ which 
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so much frightened the man appointed to personify Hossein betore 
his Majesty, that in fear of the same fate he absconded. His alarm 
was natural, for at this village the man who performed the part of 
the executioner chose to act to the letter, what was only intended as a 
very bloodless representation; and when Hossein was brought before 
him to be beheaded, he cut off the poor actor’s head. For this the 
King fined him one hundred tomauns. His Majesty was pleased to 
take much notice of the Indians, whose ceremonial seemed to affect 
him much more than the others. Some keep the Moharrem three 
days later. 
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GENERAL VIEW OP THE NEGOCIATION.S — TREATIES SIGNED — EX- 
CHANGED — PERSIAN LETTER TO THE ENVOY — PUNISHMENT OF 

THEFT — EVE OF THE NOROOZ PRESENTS DISTRIBUTED BY 

THE KING — NOROOZ OF ANCIENT PERSIA — ENTERTAINMENT 

GIVEN BY THE KING ANNUAL PRESENTS AMUSEMENTS OP 

THE DAY — RACES — BREED OF HORSES — THE ZOOMBAREEK AR- 
TILLERY INTERVIEW WITH THE MINISTERS; 'WITH THE KING 

— KALAAT FROM THE KING FRENCH TREATY — PUBLICITY OF 

PERSIAN DIPLOMACY CATE OF THE PALACE DISMISSAL OF 

THE FRENCH — LETTER TO THE KING OF ENGLAND — DIS- 
PATCHES PROM THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA CONDUCT 

OF THE PERSIAN MINISTERS; OP THE KING — APPOINTMENT 
AND HISTORY OF MIRZA ABUL IIASSAN, ENVOY EXTRAORDI- 
NARY TO ENGLAND. 

The details of the subsequent progress of the negociation were daily 
minuted in my journal ; but they involve so many personal considera- 
tions that they could not be fairly published, even if I had not acquired 
the information by confidential and official opportunities. I sacrifice, 
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therefore, but with deep regret the power of doing that justice to the 
merits of the British Envoy which the simple narrative, without one com- 
ment, would have aflordcd. 1 must content myself with adding, that Sir 
HaijfordJones succeeded in lus gi’eat object ; and concluded a treaty 
with Persia (where the French influence had already baffled and driven 
away one English agent) by which the French, in their turns, were ex- 
pelled, and our influence was restored; at a time when, instead of co- 
operation, he experienced only counteraction from the British Govern- 
ment of India, and encountered all the rivalry of the active and able 
emissaries of France. ^ 

On another motive 1 regret the omission of these notes. They would 
have characterized, I believe with fidelity, the habits and modes of 
thinking of a Persian statesman, and added an amusing document to 
the annals of diplomacy. The conferences of the Plenifmtentiaries 
were carried on at times with the Avamiest contentions, at other 
times interrupted by the loudest laughter on the most indifferent 
subject. One night the parties had sat so long, and had talked so 
much without producing conviction on either side, that the i lenipo- 
tentiaries by a sort of un-official compact, fell asleep. The Prime 
Minister and the ylmeeri-cd-Dowloh snored aloud in one place, and the 
Envoy and I stretched om>ielves along in another. I’hough on the 
very first night of the discussions, the parties had sc'parated rvith a full 
conviction that every thing was settled ; and though the Prime 
Minister himself, laying his hand on the Envoy^s shoulder, had said 
to him, “ You have already completed what the King of England 
“ himself in pemm could not have done;” yet the very next confer- 
ence, they came fbrAvards rvith pretensions alike new and cxtravagJint. 
At the close of that meeting however, the Chief Secretary was ap- 
pointed to bring the Ticaty written fair to the Envoy on the following 
morning. Instead of this, the Prime Minister sent a large citron, and 
inquired after the Envoy's health. On another occasion, the Persian 
Plenipotentiaries swore that every tiling should be as the Envoy 
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wished, and instantly wrote out a corresponding form of Treaty, to 
whicli (rather than start a difliculty about indifferent words) he 
assented. They were tiven so anxious tliat he should immediately 
attend them to the King’s Summer Palace to sign, that they would not 
give him time to translate it into English : he however refused to sign 
a Persian treaty, till the English copy was ready. They so little 
expected this refusal, that they had already, by the King's desire, 
sent thirty mule-loads of fraits, sherbets, and sweetmeats to celebrate 
the event at the new palace ; and were of course displeased and disap- 
pointed. At another time, in the middle of a v ery serious conversation, 
the Prime Minister stopped short, and asked the Envoy very coolly 
to tell him the historj^ of the world from the creation. This was in- 
tended as a joke upon one of the Secretaries, who was then writing 
the annals of the reign of tiie present King. On another occasion, in 
which the same Minister was deeply and personally interested, and in 
which he invoked every thing sacred to attest his veracity, and con- 
vince the Envoy, (now, “ by the head of the King then, “ by 
“ Mecca;’ then, “ by the salt of Path Ali Siiaii”) he turned to 
me in a pause of his discourse, and askejd if 1 were married, and begun 
some absurd story. 

These circumstances, however characteristic of the people, may 
appear trifling in themselves, or at least indicative of minds, over 
which an European Negociator might easily attain an ascend- 
ancy. It is necessary therefore to premise, that the real diffi- 
culties of our situation were never diminished by imy deficiency of 
address and diplomatic fine^sse in the Persian Plenipotentiaries. 
Every fresh dispatch which the French received from Europe, while 
it contributed to raise the spirits and activity of our rivals them- 
selves, enabled the Persians also to assume a higher tone of decision 
between our contending interests, while the only communications from 
his own countrymen which Sir Haupord Jones received in Persia, 
were those which would have baffled the hopes and discouraged the 
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enterprize of almost any other man. In the alternation of the dispo- 
sitions of the court of Persia, he retained the same firm and unbending- 
policy, and -when the influence of the French aj>pcared to be regaining- 
all its preponderance, he made no one concession which lie had not 
offered in more favourable circumstances, and finally succeeded in 
concluding a treaty almost on his own original terms, while the French 
were signing every demand which the Persians made. 

As a more detailed specimen however of the conduct of tlie negocia- 
tion, I can reserve a portion of the concluding scene. 

At length a night Avas fixed in which the IVeaties were to lae signed. 
The Envoy and 1 repain^d to the house of the Ameen-ed-Dmtlah, where, 
we found him and his Nazir or Superintendant, the Prime Minister, 
the Chief Secretary, and the Persian Agent for English affairs at 
Shiraz. The conversation after a short time fixed on learned subjects. 
The Persians arc extremely fond of history and geography, though in 
general they are profoundly ignorant of both. The Prime Minister 
went through in a breath the Avholc history of Russia. We then 
entered on matters of chronology, Avhich introduced a discussion 
on the relative antiquity of particular remains, as Perscpoli<t and 
Nakshi Rustam. The Chief Secretary, Avho seemed to haA'^e read much 
Persian history, knew that part which related to Shnpovr, and men- 
tioned that he had carried his arms into Syria, and had taken prisoner 
a Roman Emperor. Yet the subject of the sculptures at Nakshi Rustam 
had still escaped their observation ; and they had still, according to 
the popular belief, substituted Rustam for Shapour, as the hero of 
tliose representations. To this conversation, supper succeeded ; as 
usual it was short. 

The Treaties Avere then brought in, and read and approved. The 
date was still wanting. Snt IIakford Jones desired them to inserl 
the usual form, commencing, “ In witness Avhereof,” &c:. This how- 
ever the Persians could not understand, and objected strenuously to the 
word “ Avitnesscs,” Avho Acere never introduced except into a court of 
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jiistict'. Ai length the Envoy j)rodncccl the precedent of treaties signed 
at Constantinople, where the j’onn is invariably used. They acquiesced 
immediately : but another difticulty succeeded, “ Should the year of 
our Lord precede the Htjera?” 'I'he Secretary proposed that in our 
copy of the IVcaty, our era should stand first, and that the order 
should be reversed in that which they were to keep. At last the 
Minister, who suspected that the Secretary was inclined to create 
difficulties, finished every argument by declaring that “as Jesus 
“ Chut ST lived before MAiioMeo, there could be no doubt but that 
“ his torilck should stand first."’ The Secretary, who is esteemed one 
of the first coinjiosers, and one of the best jicnmcn in Persia, resisted 
the plainness of the language, which Sir Haufojiu dictated for the 
insertion of the date, and produced something so unlike a diploma- 
tic style, and so full of figurative c.xpressions, that it w as rejected 
totally on our parts. Mirza Shf.ffeea then took up the pen, and 
drew up a simpler formulary, which, with a few emendations, Avas 
admitted. The Secretary was then desired to copy it into the Treaty ; 
but he seemed indignant to find that a date Avas only to be plain 
matter of fact, and begged hard to make it a little finer. Mijiza 
S iiEFFEEA hoAvcA'cr dcsircd him to Avrite as he had written, and this 
Avas at length accomplished Avith great difficulty. Then came the 
business of signing. The Prime Minister, M i r z a Sin; ffee a, first took 
up the pen, and put doAvn his own name and that of his brother Plenipo- 
tentiary, Avho Avas unable to sign himself. After signing, came scaling. 
The Secretary applied the seals, Mirza Sheffeea crying out to 
him, Bezun, Bezun, or, “ strike, strike,” us if he had been striking a 
bargain in the bazar. In the act of signing and sealing the jiarties 
made frequent exclamations, such as, “ Cod grant the friendship 
“ betAveen the two states may be binding !” “ May this prove a for- 

“ tunate day.” “ Let us hope that nothing may ever break this bond.” 
To all w hich every one prcsi’ut emphatically and repeatedly resounded 
“ luck Allah ! God grant it!” 
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It had been agreed, that we should severally exchange the Treaties 
which each had written. When all was over, the Envoy took lip our 
copy, and desired the Mirza to take up the other, that a formal ex- 
change might be made. At this moment circumstances arose which 
closed th(' conference abruptly. I’he nature of those circumstances 
called forth all the dignified firmness of the Envoy, which in their 
future int(M’course produced the most striking courtesy and attention 
from the Pi'rsian Ministers. The business was subsequently renewed 
on the evening of the 15th, and in that meeting the Treaties were finally 
exchanged. < 

On the 18th, the Envoy received a letter from an officer of high dis- 
tinction at Tabriz. It is singular in itself, but it may have a new inte- 
rest in the translation, which was made for me by a J\nsian (Jaffee 
A LI Khan), and which is given in his own unaltered words; 

“ May you, the high in station, exalted in dignity, clothed with 
“ splendor, the great magnificent in rank, distinguished for friendly 
“ disposition, cream of the nobles of the Christian faith, and the select 
“ among the great of the worshijipers of the Messiah. May your ho- 
“ nour increase, and may you be always in safety from the evil world, 
“ and always under the prot(?ction of God Almighty. And may He 
“ grant you all the happiness belonging to this world and the next, and 
“ (may you) be ever meny by the blessing of God. I write you as 
“ follows ; — 1st. I don't know what complaint I am to make of my bad 
“ fortune, that, notwithstanding the great desire I had to see you, the 
“ Creator of the Universe had brought you to this country at a time when 
“ I am not present there. 2d. 1 don’t knoAV what excuse to make to 
“ you, that while you arc there, owing to rny being engaged to the 
“ Russian affairs, 1 can’t prove myself useful to you in order to ]dcase 
“ myself. 3d. I have no remedy, as there arc no fine articles at Ader- 
“ bigian that I may send you, in order to prove of my regard to 
“ you ; but the state of England and Russians are enemies to one an- 
“ other, thcrt'forc I (;mj)loy my nights and days to do injury to the 
Russians, which is the only content I have at present. I hojic that, 
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“ in the course of a short time, 1 may be able to send you some Russian 
“ heads as rarities, and as a fine present from me to you, and I hope 
“ to l:>e able to meet with some opportunity to repair to the King’s 
“ Court, where 1 may be happy to see you, and I will have a verbal 
“ conversation witli you.” 

A cliatler, belonging to one f)f the gentlemen of our party, having 
stolen some numt^y, the silver head of a kaleoon and other ornaments, 
Avas ordered to receive the bastinado on the soles of his feet. He was 
fiist thrown on his back, and his feet inserted through a cord, which 
fastened them to a long pole, and tht'n exposed horii^ontally. Four stout 
feroshea then bastinadoed his feet until he confessed that another fellow 
had l)een liis accomplice, who was also punished in the same manner. 
If the criminals had been delivered up to the King's Nasakchee Baskee^ 
they would have lost their lives ; for the King never pardons theft, and 
orders a convicted thief to be executed instantly. The mode is as fol- 
loAVs : two young trees are by main strength brought together at their 
summits, and there fastened M'ith cords together. The culprit is then 
brought out, and his legs are tied with ropes, which are again carried up 
and fixed to the top of the tret's. The cords that force the trees toge- 
ther are then cut; and, in the elasticity and power of this spring, the 
body of the thief is torn asunder, and left thus to hang divided on each 
separate tree. I’he inflexibility of the King in this point has given 
U) the roads a security, which, in former times, was little known. 

The King sent by one of his feroshes a present of two mountain goats 
to the Envoy. The man was offered one hundred }Aiastres for bringing 
them, which he rejected as an inadequate reward ; former Missions 
indeed had taught him to expect more profusion. 

I'he 201 h of March was the eve of the Norooz ; and as a part of the 
ceremony of‘ the season, the Ameen-ed-Doidah sent the Envoy a pre- 
sent. It consisted of two plates of money, one of silver coins, and the 
other of gold ; several trays of sweetmeats, one of which was decked 
out inti(jv\ers and gilded ornam('nts like a temple; and two wax can- 
dles, which Avere aceomj)aiiied by flowers exquisitely imitated in wax. 
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The whole present, amounted, by our computation, to six hundred 
and fifty piastres, for which, according to the n'turn which we made, 
we paid most dearly. The wretched traffic of pn'sents places the Per- 
sian character in a very unfavourable light. The meannesses and obli- 
gations to which they will submit for the sake of a present, and their 
jealousies and anxieties about its amount, are at least very ridiculous. 
The presents which the King distributes on the Nooroz arc costly ; to 
each of the chief men and officers of his court he s('nds a kalaat, (a dress 
of honour, consisting of a complete suit of lirocade with a shawl); and 
he sometimes gives a horse and its caparisons. The kalaats indeed are' 
fiirnished in specified contributions, by particular cities, (lezd^ Shiraz, 
and Ispahan,) and by the Ameen-ed-Donlah ; and each kalaat is the 
means of paying the servant who may boar it ; as the present, which 
he invariably receives as a perquisite in return is deducted from liis wages. 
The number of the kalaats is reckoned at nine hundred ; and their 
value, on an average of three hundred piastres, will amoimt to two hun<- 
dred and seventy thousand. Besides this, the King distributes hand- 
fills of money at his public Dewan to those who attract his favour. A 
large vase of gold and silver coins mixed stands at his elbow ; in this 
he puts his hand, and taking out as much as he can grasp, poms it 
into the two extended palms of the man who is lucky enough to engage 
his notice. 

On the 21st, the weather, which had been unfavourable, cleared up, 
and a fine morning was enlivened by three discharges of artilK;ry in 
honour of the Norooz. 

This festival is one of those which have remained in opposition to 
Mahomedanism, and was one of the firet kept sacred in Persia in the 
ages of the worship of fire. Richardson says, “ that their cJiief ti'sti- 
“ vals were those about the equinoxes ; the next were those of water 
“ at Midsummer, and of fire at the Winter solstice. The first was the 
“ Norooz, which commenced with their year in March, and lasted six 
“ days, during which all ranks seem to have participated in one gene- 
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“ ral joj. The rich sent presents to the poor : all were dressed in their 
“ holiday clothes, and all kept op(>i) house : and religious processions, 
“ music, dancing, a species ol' theatrical exhibition, rustic sports, and 
“ other pastimes presented a continued round of varied amusement. 
“ Even the dead and tlu^ ideal things were not forgotten ; rich viands 
“ being placed on the tops of houses and high tov^ers, on the flavour of 
“ which the Peris and spirits of their departed heroes and friends were 
“ supposed to feast.”* To this day the festival of the I^orooz retains 
many of these ceremonies, though it has ehanged its character since 
the rise of Mahoim'danism in Persia, and cease s to be connected wiUi 
the religion of the country. It ceamnenees wlien the sun just enters 
Aries, and lasts thn'c days : it begins the spring of nature, though it 
no longer commences the civil year of the' Persians, who, like all other 
Mahomedans, have adopted the lunar calc ulation. It is still the most 
solemn of the Persian festivals, as it Avas in the day oi‘ Chardin. 
Mr. Bruce informed me of a singular fact, that it was not observed 
at all on the coast of the Persian (iulph. At Teheran, however, Ave 
saw it celebrated Avith great fc'stivity. It difl'ers from the Norooz of 
ancient Persia in the diminution of its duration; and in the absence of 
all religious observan(‘(^ : there arc no jrrocessions and still less any 
offerings of viands to th(^ dead. But all on meeting in the morning 
embrace and .say, Ai/d niolanric ; haj)py festival!” as in England aa^c 
wish our friends a merry Christmas. The rich still send presents to the 
poor, all are still dressed in their holiday clothes, and sports of every 
kind are preserved in the season. 

22d. We visited the Ameen-ed-Doulah. He Avas seated in his dewaii 
khonih, dressed in the kalaat Avhich he had received from the Kino-. 
His mujlis or assembly Avas crowded by Khans of the neighbouring 
districts, Avho had repaired to the city to pay their compliments to their 


* Richardson’s Dissertation^ 8vo. p. 184* 
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superior on the Norooz. These, indeed, were far liom conforming to 
the custom ot displaying tlieir holiday clothes, and whether through 
j>olicy or through want, bore on their dress all the marks of poverty 
and misery. 

On the 24th, the Envoy was invited to an entertainment, which the 
King gave. W'c proceeded to tlu'. palace, and having gone through 
the great gate, leading into the Arh, or more immediate residence of 
the King, we dismounted at the gate which opens into the Maidan 
and the first great court ol‘ the palace. Opposite to this gate is 
another; in an op('U room at the summit of which, the King was ' 
scat{‘d. We Avalked across the court, and were led through many 
passages, and ascended many intricate flights of steps, until we 
reached the roof of the buildings on the right of the Shah. Over this 
roof, which in many place's was of difficult access, we scrambled, until 
we caiiu' to a little tent prcj)ared for us, which Avas ])itched on the 
summit oi’a door-Avay, close to the King’s room. 

The court, in which the difi’erent c.vhibitions were to take place, 
appeared to us to be near two hundred feet stjuare. On each side, of 
the great gate Averc sixtetm arched comi)artments, each of Avhich 
opened into a small room. Jn the centre Avas a higii pole, Avith a truck 
at the toj), and small projections fiw the convenience ol’ ascending it. 
This pole is for the purpose' of horse exe rcises, and sheeting at the 
mark. Close under the room in Avhich tlie Shah Avas seatcH:!, Avas a 
basin of Avater, on the other side of Avdiich Avere ere'cted the poles and 
ropes of a ropc-danct'r. In a circle round these, Avere firc-Avorks placed 
in various forms and (juantitics. Four ligurt's of paper and linen 
dressed like Europeans Avere erected on high, anrl surrejunde-d Avith 
lire'-works. At a distance were ele'phants of paper, stuck all OA^r 
Avilh rockets ; on all the walls Avere re)ckcts ; and, in short, fire-Avoi'ks 
were placx'd in every direction. Opposite to the Shah in tAvo lines 
Avere the new raised troops, Avith drummers standing in a roAv at the 
furthermost extremity. In the centre of these was the ISasakchec 
Bashee, who appeared as the director of the entertainment. He had 
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9. stick in liis hand, and wore on his head a gika, a distinguishing 
ornament borne by particular people only, to whom the King grants 
the liberty. 

The first ceremony was the introduction of the [iresents from the 
different provinces. That from Prince Hossein Ali Miuza, Gover- 
nor of Shirazy came first. The Master of the Ceremonies walked up, 
having with him tlie conductor of the present, and an attendant, who, 
wh^ the name and titles of the donor had been proclaimed, read 
aloud from a paper the list of the articles. The jjresent from Prince 
Hossein Ali Mirza, consisted of a very Jong train of large trays 
placed on men's heads, on which were shawls, stuffs of all sorts, pearls, 
&c. ; tlien many trays filled with sugar, and sweetmeats ; after 
that many mules laden witli fruit, &c. &c. &c. The next present was 
from Mahomed Ali Khan, Prince of Hamadan, the eldest born of 
the King s sons, but who had been deprived by his father of the suc- 
cession, because the Georgian slave who bore him was of an extraction 
less noble than that of the mothers of the younger Princes. His 
present accorded with the character which is assigned to him ; it 
consisted of pistols and spears, a string of one hundred camels, and as 
many mules. After this came the present from the Prince of Yezdy 
another of the King's sons, which consisted of sharvls and the silken 
stud's, the manufacture of his own town. I'hen J'ollowed that of the 
Prince of Mesched; and last of all, and the most valuable, was that 
from Hajee Mohameu Hossein Khan, Ameen-ed-Doulah. It 
consisted of fifty mules, each covered with a fine Cashmire shawl, and 
each carrying a load of one thousand tomauns. 

'I’he other offerings had been lodged in the Sandeck Khona, (literally. 
Trunk Office). This was conveyed in a different direction to the 
Treasury. Each present, like tlie first, contained a portion of sugar 
and sweetmeats. When all the train had passed in procession, one by 
one before the King, the amusements commenced. 

First came the rope-dancer: a boy about twelve years old, ascended 
the rope, and paced it backwards and forwai*ds. The same rope was 
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continued to the roof of the room in which the King was seated, 
making first an angle of forty degrees, and then, in a s(‘eond flight, an 
angle of fifty degrees, with its horizontal extension. The boy balancing 
himself with his pole, walked up the first steadily, and with very 
little more difficulty ascended the second, while the music below ani- 
mated him in his jKogress. He then, with the same steadiness 
descended, walking backwards, and safely reached the horizontal 
rope. After this a man in a kind of petticoat began a dance of the 
most extravagant attitudes. A large elephant which had been in 
waiting amid the crowd, was next brought forward, was made to giv6 
a shriek, and then to kneel down, paying as it were his selaam to the 
King. A company of wrestlers succeeded ; and every one, who threw 
his antagonist on his back, ran before the King and received a tomaun. 
When ten such feats had been successively performed, a man led in a 
bear, with which in his turn he wrestled. But the bear always had the 
advantage ; and Avhen his antagonist attempted to throw him into the 
basin of water, the bear got so much out of humour, that if he had not 
been deprived of his teeth, he would probably have demolished the 
unlucky assailant. Then rams were brought into the arena, and in 
several couples fought for some time with much obstinacy. A poor 
ox was next introduced, and after him a young lion. The scene, 
which we had witnessed at S/m-az, wjis here repeated. The ox was 
scarcely suffered to walk, before the lion was let loose upon him ; 
twice was the lion dragged off, and twice permitted to return to the 
charge, which he always made in the rear, and of which the success 
was secure and easy. A less bloody display succeeded ; a bear was 
brought forwards by a company of looties or mountebanks, and 
danced for some time to the rude noise and music of its leaders. 
Then came a man who, on his bare head balanced, among other things, 
two high vases full of water, which another was to break with his cane. 

To all these different performers, the King threw different sums, as 
he was severally pleased with their tricks and feats. At sunset his 
Majesty retired to say his Namaz^ (prayers) when his Nokara Khanah^ 
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that is his trumpets and drums, played as usual. At this moment 
the Envoy retired, happy to escape the noise and smoke of the fire- 
works, which were to close tlie entertainment. 

25th. The King held the races, at which also the Envoy was desired 
10 be present. From the Casvin gate, at which we left the city, we 
proceeded about half a mile to a fine even |)art of tlie country, where 
a tent was pitched for the King. All his new raised troops were 
arranged on the right and in front of it. On the left, facing the tent, 
we stood in a line, near the Ministers, Minza Shefpeea, and the 
Ameen^d-Doulah. Directly opposite his Majesty were eight of his 
sons, richly dressed in velvet and gold-brocade coats, all glittering 
with gold and jewels. One of these carried by his side his father's 
bow and his quiver thickly set with precious stones. The Master of 
the Ceremonies, in the field, was a yoimg Persian who carried an 
ornamented and gilded spear. One or two of the Princes were 
mounted on white horses, the legs, belly, and lower parts of the buttock 
of which were dyed a rich orange colour, terminated at the top by 
little flowere. The Persians much admire this species of disfigurement, 
nor in the East is their taste singular. At about fifty paces distance 
from the Princes, stood the King's band of music with a troop of 
looties and their monkies. The state elephants were on the ground, on 
the largest of which the King, seated in a very elegant howdar, rode 
forth I’rom the city. 

When he alighted he was saluted by a discharge of zombooreks ; 
the salute indeed is always fired when tlie King alights from his horse 
or mounts. In one of the courts of the palace at Shiraz we had pre- 
viously noticed this artillery. The zomboorek is a small gun mounted 
on the back of a camel. The conductor from his seat behind guides the 
animal by a long bridle, and loads and fires the little cannon without 
difficulty. He wears a coat of orange-coloured cloth, and a cap with 
a brass front; and his camel carries a triangular green and red flag. 
01 these there were one hundred on the field ; and when their salute 
was firwl the y retreated in a l)ody behind the King's tent, where the 
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camels were made to kneel down. Collectively they make a fine mili- 
tary appearance. This species of armament is common to many 
Asiatic states, yet the efiect at best is very trifling. The Persians, how- 
ever, place great confidence in their execution; and Mirza Shbf- 
PEEA, in speaking of them to the Envoy, said, “ These are what the 
“ Russians dread.” 

No exhibition could be more miserable than the races, the immediate 
object of our excursion. They are intended to try rather the bottom 
than the speed of the horses. The prize is what the King may be 
pleased to give to the first jockies. On this occasion there were two / 
sets, that came severally from a distance of twelve and twenty-one 
miles ; each consisted of about twelve ill-looking horses, mounted by 
boys of ten or twelve years old, who were wretchedly dressed in a shirt 
and pair of breeches, boots and cap. In ea(;h race the King's horses 
won, of course. Horses are trained in this manner for a reason suffi- 
ciently obvious, in a country where the fortunes of the state and of 
every individual are exposed tx> such sudden changes. Every one likes 
to be prepared with some mode of escape, in case of pursuit ; now 
horses thus inured to running will continue on the gallop for a day to- 
gether, whilst a high conditioned and well-fed animal would drop at 
the end of ten miles. For this reason the King always keeps himself 
well supplied with a stud of this description, as a resource in the event 
of an accident. When, on the death of his uncle, Aoa Mahomed 
Khan, He was summoned (by Hajee Ibrahim, the Minister of the 
late King) to assume as the heir the sovereignty, he thus travelled from 
Shiraz to Teheran, a distance of five hundred miles in six days. 

In the interval of the race, the King sent the Master of the Cere- 
monies to desire the Envoy and his suite to come before him. We dis- 
mounted from our horses, and proceeded with the Prime Minister and 
the Ameen-ed-Doulah, before the King's presence, making low bows as 
we advanced. When we were about twenty steps from his Majesty wc 
stopped and made our final low bow. The King was seated on a high 
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chair under a canopy, the sides of which were fonued of gold cloth, 
and of looking glasses. Tlie chair itself was beautifully embroidered 
witli enamelled flowers and other ornaments ; on one of the arms was 
a pot of flowers, and on the other a vase of rose-water. On one side 
was spread a velvet and gold cloth carpet with the pearl pillow. The 
King was in his riding dress, a close coat of purple velvet embroidered 
in pearl, the sheep-skin cap, and a pair of Bulgar boots. As he was 
placed in a good light, we had an excellent view of him. Ilis manners 
arc perfectly easy and unconstrained, Avith much dignity and afll'ability. 
He first inquired after the Envoy’s health, of Avhose good (pialities the 
two Ministers then entered into an immense eulogium, praising him in 
terms the most extravagant. 'J’hen the names of all the party Avere 
mentioned to the King, and each Avas asked hoAv he did. All the con- 
versation Avas complimentary ; and when the comparison Avas made be- 
tween us and the French, the King said, “ they were haivatis, beasts, 
“ Avild men, savages. These are gentlemen.” 

After the whole was over we returned to our horses. The King then 
mounted, and the salute Avas fired from the zombooreks. His intantry 
first marched off the ground ; they Avere dressed differently in black or 
in crimson-velvet jackets, in loose breeches of crimson or yellow silk, 
black shce|>-skin caps and light boots. I’lie King passed us at a dis- 
tance on horseback, and we made our boAvs. He Avas preceded by a 
body of chatters, who are dressed Avith fantastical caps on their heads, 
and fiA’^ely coloured clothes. No other person was near him, nor in- 
deed is any other permitted. The King of Persia is an insulated 
being, alone in his court. How different is the state of the Sultan at 
Constantinople, who is almost concealed by the croAvds of his attendants. 
The Princes fblloAved, and then the mob. After this Ave repaired to a 
tent, where the Ameen-ed-Doiilah had prepared a Persian breakfast 
for us. 

On the 26th, the negotiating parties met to discuss a point reserved 
in the Treaty. The conference terminated without any decision : and 
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in this state of uncertainty the question remained for three days, when 
we were told that it had been decided to our satisfaction ; and that 1 
was to see the King on the 30th, and to depart for England as soon 
after as possible. 

On the 30th, accordingly the Envoy and I breakfasted with the Mi- 
nister, in the expectation of our introduction to the King. His Ma- 
jesty, however, had gone to ride to Shem-Iroun (“ the Candle of Persia,”) 
a village under the mountain, celebrabid for the beauty of the situation 
and the salubrity of its air. We remained with the Minister all the 
morning. The Amecn-ed-Doulah was there; his spirits were depiessed 
by the intelligence which he had received from Ispahan, (the govern- 
ment of his son) that the melting of tht^ snow and rain had so swoln 
the Zaiande-rood, that it had overflowed and injured the country to the 
amount of three lacks of piastres. It had destroyed, besides many 
houses and buildings, a large bund or dam, nearly opposite to the 
Chahar Bagh No. 'Phe was the work of Abbas, and had cost 
about twenty times the labour of that at Kohrood. The whole damage 
was reckoned at thirty lacks of piastres. Kanauis wi re filled up, and 
large tracts of rich and productive land weri'. rendered useless for the 
year. At Ispahan, the water filled the under arches of the fine bridge 
of Alivcrdp Khan, that goes into the great Chahar Bagh. This inunda- 
tion extended over many distri(;ts. An express announced that thi* river 
at Pool Dallauk was over the bridge : anil that tlui country was in many 
places so inundati'd as to be only passable ^vith much danger and 
difficulty. 'J'he great salt swamp was particularly deep. 

The 13th of the month Sefer is looked upon as most unlucky among 
the Persians ; they do not keep in the house on this day, but rather 
walk out into the fields, in order that nothing may disturb their 
humours, for a quarrel with any one on this day Avill cnUiil misfortune 
through the remainder of the year. 

On the 31st we went to tlie King. At this audience He was seated 
in a room in a square court called the Gidktan, a name derived from 
the roses, with which (intermixed with cypress and clienar trees) it was 
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planted. We were introduced into it by the two Ministers, through a 
(ioor small and mean, like those in other parts of the palace, and which 
are obviously adapted tor more easy defence in the event of any 
sudden alarm. In the centre of the garden is a K()ola-frangee, built 
by Aoa Mahomed Khan. The garden itself was arranged in 
squares, with some miserable palings. Peacocks and hens, great 
fevourites in Persia, were every where Avalking about. After having 
paraded through the garden in various directions, (for this also is a part 
of the ceremonial) we finally approached the presence. We took 
off our slippers at some distance, and walking on the bare stones, 
stepped up a difficult staircase into a small and elegant room, in which 
his Majesty was seated. At the foot of the staircase was a row of 
eunuchs ; and at the top several officers. At our entrance the King 
desired us to be seated, but we excused ourselves and stood. His 
Majesty’s throne was that on which he had appeared at our first 
audience. The Envoy had complained to the Minister, that on that 
occasion we had no favourable opportunity of seeing the King ; and 
his Majesty had probably been informed of the disappointment, and 
had condescended in consequence to gratify our curiosity by trans- 
iering his throne to a more favourable position, and displaying himself 
upon it in all the magnificence of his state. He was dressed in a light 
coat of scarlet and gold cloth ; on his shoulders were large layers of 
pearl and precious stones. On each of his arms were three rows of 
jewels called the bazebiinds ; these are his finest jewels, one of which 
(the Dereea Nore ) is one of the largest in the world. Though set in a 
clumsy manner, they had a rich and royal effect. Round his waist he 
wore a band about four inches broad of pearl, connected in the middle 
by a clasp, the centre of which was an emerald of an immeiase size. 
In this band be wore a brilliant dagger ; from it also dangled a tassel <ai 
pearl, which he continually kept in his hand as a plaything. Hi» 
kaleoon is a beautiful toy : it stood in the left comer of the throne^ and 
was one blaze of precious stones. 

On the right oi his thsone stood four pagss^ one faokliiig his (tmvm. 
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another his shield and mace, a third his bow and arrows, and a fourth 
his sword. All these are beautiful, particularly his crown : it is in 
every part tliickly inlaid with pearl, eiiieralds, rubies and diamonds ; on 
the summit is a gika of precious stones, on the sides of which are 
plumes of herons’ feathers. 

His Majesty talked with much familiarity ; and asked us, what news 
from the Yenzee Dimeca^ that is, the new world, as they call America. 
He inquired, “ What sort of a place is it? How do you get at it ? Is 
“ it under ground, or how?” He then talked of our government; and 
appeai'ed aware that the Kings of England could do little without the 
intervention of their parliament. In the explanations which followed 
this subject, his Persian Majesty was visibly astonished that any limits 
ation could be placed to Royal authority. The conversation turned ; 
and the King talked of Buonaparte, and launched out in general 
terms against the French. After the introduction of some other topics. 
His Majesty dismissed us by a nod of his head, desiring that a kalaat 
might be given to me, and that a Mchmandar might be appointed to 
attend me on my journey. 

On the 4th April his Persian Ma.jesty sent me my kalmit or dress of 
of honour: it consisted of a kaba or brocade coat that covered me all 
over ; a small outer coat trimmed with tiir over the shoulders and down 
the back, called the coordee; a brocade sash; and (what I believe is 
considered a great distinction) a sword. The King was pleasexl to ask 
w hat I should like best to receive as a mark of his Royal n^gard, and 
when it was left to his Majesty’s decision, He sent me a sword which Ite 
had worn himself. His own name was upon it, by which all his Majesty’s 
swords aie known. All these thing’s were contained in a piece of white 
linen (the sword lying on the top), and were brought in some state by 
an officer of the royal household. When tliey were put into my hands, 
I carried them respectfully to my l>ead, and then retired and put on 
the different articles. When I came out again full dressed, every body 
congrat.dated me by a “ moobarek bashed” (“good luck attend you.”) I 
continued in this garb for tlie remainder of the day, although, according 
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to Persian etiquette, I ought to have worn it for the three days following 
the investiture. 

In the evening we went to the Prime Minister's, and were shewn the 
Treaty with France, signed and ratified at Finkenstein, by Buona- 
parte, in May 1807. It was M ritten on vellmn, in a beautiful French 
hand, and inserted in a cover of black velvet, curiously and elegantly 
wrought with a spread eagle at each corner, and the initial N in the 
centre, in a wreath of gold embroidery. The Great Seal was pendant 
from it, inserted in a plain gold box. The treaty was. countersigned 
by Talleyrand; and by Maret, the Plenipotentiary a])pointed to 
treat with Mirza Reza, the Persian Pleni])otentiary. 1 copied this 
document (consisting of fourteen articles) in the room, and as we went 
away, the Minister sent the Envoy the Commercial Treaty, which con- 
tained twenty-eight articles. 

The 6th was obsen^ed as a holiday among the Persians, as the 
commemoration of that, when Hossein's head, which had been severed 
from his body by Yezid at Kerbelai, was buried, after an interval of 
forty days. 

The affairs of Persia are conducted with a publicity which would ill 
accord with the diplomacy of Europe. As that stipulation, which 
was the surest evidence of the permanent dispositions of the Court, re- 
mained unfulfilled ; the Envoy on the 9th of April dispatched, by 
Jaffer Ali Khan and myself, an official note on the subject to the 
Ministers, which he desired them to lay before the King. We carried 
it to the Der a Khoneh Shah, or gate of the King’s palace, where there 
are offices for the Ministers and Secretaries to transact the business of 
the state ; and where they assemble every day to be ready whenever 
the King may call them. Here we seated ourselves in the public room 
among all the officers of the court, waiting for Mirza Siieffeea, 
and the Ameen-ed-Doulak, Avho were then before the King. In a 
back room were men counting money ; in that, in which we sat, were 
the Chief Secretary, Mirza Reza, and Ismael Beg Damgaunee, 
(the King's favourite, and commander of the botly-guard) and several 
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others all occupied in writing, talking, or smoking. When the Ministers 
arrived, 1 delivered the public letter accompanied by a private note 
from the Envoy. Mirka Shefreea then unfolded the official note. 
There were perhaps twenty people in the court near the window where 
the Mirza sat, who looked over the paper, and knew its contents asf 
soon and as well as the Minister himself ; and all my expostulations 
could not procure their removal. When the Minister had read it, he 
told us he would lay it before the King, and then desired us to retire 
to another room, where we might eat, drink, and put ourselves at our 
ease, until the King should send for us. 

We went to a room in another part of the palace, and sat there fltll 
five hours, during which time we had a visit from a son of the Ameen- 
ed-Doulah, a young man who has the great post of Comptroller of the 
Household to the King. His business is to provide for the King’s 
kitchen, to sec every thing before it goes to the King, and to super- 
intend every part of the eating and drinking concerns of the establish- 
ment. Whilst we were seated vith him, four round trays of lettuces, 
in the centre of which was a gold vase of vinegar and syrup, were 
brought before him. He inspected them, tasted the syrup, and ap- 
proved them fit for his Majesty’s eating. After that, two young 
G^rgian slaves were brought in for sale, for one of whom the master 
asked one hundred and fifty tomaum. The five hours, which we 
passed here, were long and melancholy : the only amusements whidi 
were provided to cheer us, were a dish of lettuces, the chief carver, 
and some specimens of writing : on the latter indeed every one in the 
company, except myself, could comment at full length. The Persians 
are great admirers of fine writing, or, more strictly, of penmanship, 
to excel in which requires, according to their estimate, a practice 
of twenty years; 

At length we were summoned before the King. Preceded by the 
two Ministers, we passed through the same dirty door, into the same 
gaiden in which we had been at the last audience : we made as many 
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bows as before, and took off our slippers at the same place; but water 
had been thrown on the ground, and this last ceremony was therefore 
very disagreeably contrasted with our former introduction ; for instead 
of the fine gold-wrought carpet in the King’s room, we were now 
reduced to stand on a wet brick pavement by the side of a basin of 
water. His Majesty having first inquired after the Envoy's health, 
and made some preliminary compliments, reverted to the official note 
which had been communicated to him that morning by his Ministers. 
After a short explanation, the King proceeded ; and seating himself 
erect on his throne, in a convenient talking position, talked without 
intermission for a considerable time with much animation and action. 
We then returned to the room which we had first entered in the 
morning. 

The Prime Minister sat down close to the window to return an 
answer to the Envoy's official communication. Several servants, who 
were at the window, read this note, word by word as it was written ; 
so that the original and the answer were equally well known to the 
public. The Mirza repeated to us his letter, and then sending the at- 
tendants away, desired to have some conversation with us. The dis- 
cussion was unsatisfactory, and we returned. 

In these circumstances the decision of the Envoy’s character secured 
the object of his mission. The point Avas gained, and it was settled 
accordingly that he should see the King on the morrow. On the 
morrow accordingly, Mr.BnucE and I, dressed in our kalaats, attended 
him to the King. 

His Majesty was seated in the Koola built by Aga Mahomed 
Kuan, in the GuUstan. He was on a chair, and dressed in a shawl 
coat. He was very gracious, told the Envoy that he had determined 
upon our alliance, promised that the French should be dismissed, and 
hoped that after the decision which he had thus made. His Brother 
of England would not dissent. 

The room was covered on all its sides with looking-glass ; of this also. 
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the dome which suraiounted the whole, was composed. A handsome 
chandelier was suspended from the centre, and three fountains of water 
played beneath it. 

On the 15th Mr. Bruce was sent to Bushire to proceed to India. 
The French, in consequence of the Envoy's successful representations, 
were preparing to leave Teheran immediately. Their Embassador, 
General Gardanne, Avanted to go to Russia through Georgia; 
but the court of Persia justly fearing in such a quarter the influence of 
that resentment, (which, since the signing of our Preliminary Treaty 
the French had not scrupled to express) refused the permission ; and 
the King ordered his son, the Prince Governor of Aderbigian, to give 
the French mission an escort of one hundred men, 5?/ the way of Arz~ 
roim^ and on no account to permit any deviation from that route. 

We went before the King; His Majesty’s conversation was quite 
enlivening. He sAvore that it was by Him that Buonaparte was 
made the man that he is, and that in the course of the next year he 
Avould be destroyed. We received His Majesty’s letter to the King of 
England. It Avas richly gilt and ornamented Avith flowers. The seal 
Avas on a separate piece of paper, and placed at the foot of the letter ; 
according to an old Persian etiquette, when the King addresses an 
equal : when He writes to an inferior, the seal is affixed to the top. 
In composition, Persian critics pronounced this letter perfect; the 
Chief Secretary had been employed in it several days ; and that to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs was intended to be equally fine, and 
indeed to comprehend all the politics of the world Avithin its pages. 

Under these circumstances, on the night of the 23d, a letter arrived 
from the Governor-General in India, of which it might be improper to 
disclose the contents, further than to remark, that they placed His 
Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary in a situation of peculiar embarrass- 
ment, from Avhich nothing but the most friendly disposition in the 
Persian court could have relieved him. It is due to the King of Persia 
himself to add, that He condescended to treat Sir Harford Jones 
on this occasion Avith the most gmtifying evidences of his protection 
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and individual fevour: and His Ministers united in displaying the 
greatest personal kindness towards us. Throughout the whole manage* 
mcnt of a new and very delicate situation, their proceedings were so 
plain, so upright, and so cheering ; so eager to shew respect and con- 
fidence to the Envoy, that we regarded them with the liveliest grati- 
tude ; and felt relieved by finding among strangers all the heart and 
principle of countrymen and brothers. 

The French Embassador was already dismissed ; and in a few days 
the King sent an order to the remainder of the legation to quit Tehe- 
ran immediately. The j>eoplc were then as inveterate against the French 
as they had before been disposed to court them. When Messrs. Jon- 
ANNiN and Nerciat prepared to obey this order, and were leaving 
the city, the mule-drivers (hired by the King for the conveyance of 
their baggage, and sent forwards in the usual form) stopped at the gate, 
and cutting the lading from their beasts, threw every thing upon the 
ground, and ran off. One of the Frenchmen struck a mule-driver in 
the breast with his dagger. 

On the 29th Mirza Abul Hass an, brother-in-law to the Ameen-cd- 
Dmlahy and nephew to the late Prime Minister Hajee Ibeahim, 
was appointed as Envoy Extraordinary from the King of Persia to 
accompany me to England. The particulars of his history, wiiich, .1 
learned on good autliority, may afiFord some lights on the internal ad- 
ministration of his country, and will at least be acceptable to those 
who were interested by his appearance at the Court of London. 

Mibza Abul Hassan was born at Shiraz in the year of the Hejera 
1190, or 1776 of the Christian Aira. He was the second son of Miuza 
Mahomed Ali, a man &mous in Persia as an accomplished scholar, 
and who was one of the Clxief Secretaries and Mirzas of the celelwrated 
Nadir Shah. His fathers services had nearly been requited by an 
ignominious and cruel death, when the hand of Providence interposed 
for his safety, to strike with more severity the head of his atrocious 
master. Nadir Shah, in one of those paroxysms of cruelty so com- 
mon to him during the latter years of his kfo, ordered that Mirza 
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Mahomed Ah should be burnt alive, togetlier with two Hindoos, who 
also had incurred his displeasure. The unfortunate Mirza, on hearing 
liis soitence, remonstrated with the tyrant, entreating him Uiat he miglit 
at least be permitted to die alone; and that his last moments might not 
be polluted by the society of men, who were of a dilFerent faith from 
his own, and on whom he had been taught to look with a religious ab- 
horrence. To this the 67(ta/t consented, remitting his death until the 
next morning, whilst the Hindoos suflered in that same hour. That 
very night Nadiu Shah was as.sassmated in his tent, and Miuza 
Ma uoMED Ali was saved. ‘ 

The family of Mi uz a Ab ul Hassan rose to its greatest power during 
the reign of Ac a Mohamed Shah, predecessor to tlie present King. 
The Mir zas father died in tlie service of Keuim Kuan; his uncle 
Hajee InRAiiifii Khan (uncle by lus mothers side) attained the post 
of Prime Vizier, whilst himself and the other branches of lus family 
enjoyed the greah'st share in the adiuioisti'ation of the iiffairs of the 
state. Jt was somewhat before the death of Aoa Mouambd Shah, 
that H A j E E 1 B R A 11 1 M bcstowcd his daughter in marriage on his nephew, 
after a long imd singular cx)urtship. A sister of his wife’s is married 
to Mahomed Taki Mirza, one of the King’s sons; and a secoind 
tv the Ameen-dtl-DQulah, tlie second Vizier. 

The family, laiwever, was not always prosperous; after sotme time 
the King ordered Hajee Ibrahim to be put to deatli, his relaticms to 
be seized, his wives to Ixj sold, and his property to be confiscated. His 
nephews of course partook of the disaster : one was deprived of his 
sight, and remains to this day at Shiraz ; the youngest, then twenty 
years of age, died under the bastinado; and the second, Mieza Abue 
Hassan, who was then the Governor of Shooster, was dragged to the 
capital as a prisoner. The circumstances of his seizure and escape 
from death are better described in lus own words. He told me, “ I was 
“ asleep when the King’s officers esktered into iny room ; they sehiod 
“ me, stripped me of my clotlies, and, tying my hands behind my 
“ back, dragged me to where the King then was ; tseafrug me 
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“ during the march with all the rigour and intemperance that generally 
“ befals a man in disgrace. The moment I reached Room, the King 
“ pronounced the order for my execution ; I was already on my knees^ 
“ my neck was made bare, and the executioner had unsheathed his 
“ sword to sever my head from my body, when the hand of the 
“ Almighty interposed, and a messenger in great haste announced my 
“ reprieve. 1 was indebted for my life to a man who had known me 
“ from my boyhood, and who had long cherished me as his son. This 
“ worthy man, by name Mirza Reza Kouli, the moment he heard 
“ the sentence of death passed upon me, threw himself at the feet of 
the King, and, pleading ray youth and inoffensiveness, entreated that 
“ I might be pardoned. The King yielded to his entreaties; my par- 
“ don was announced ; and I still Uve to praise the Almighty for his 
“ great goodness and commiseration towards me.” 

After his providential escape Mikza Abut, Hassan, (fearing that the 
King might repent of his lenity towards him) fled from his country, 
although he had received his Majesty’s order to go to Shiraz, and to re- 
main there : he left Persia with the determination of never more return- 
ing, until the disgraces of his family had been obliterated, and until the 
the wrath of the King against him had entirely subsided. He fled 
first to Shooster, the city in wliich he had so recently been all-powerfuj ; 
and there he experienced the hospitality for which the Arabs arc so 
justly renowned. As his administration had been lenient and temperate 
he found a host of friends ready to relieve him ; and on quitting Shooster, 
miserable and destitute of even the common necessaries of life, the in- 
habitants came to him in a crowd and forced seven thousand piastres 
upon him. From Shooster he went to Btissora, he then crossed through 
the heart of Arabia, frequently obliged to proceed on foot, for want 
of an animal to carry him, until he reached Mecca. On this journey he 
visited Beriyih, the capital of Abdul Assiz, the then chief of the 
Wahabees. From ilTeccrt he went to Medina; and having performed all 
the devotions of a pilgrim he returned to Bussorn. At Bussora he learnt 
that the King was still inveterate against his family ; and, finding an 
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English ship on the point of sailing for India, he embarked on board 
of her, and shortly after reached Calcutta^ at the time when the 
Marquis Wellesley was Governor-General of India. From Calcutta 
he went to Moorshedabad, then to Hyderabad, Poonah, and Bombay ; 
having remained altogether about two years and a half in India. At 
Bombay he received a firman from the King to return to Persia; by 
which he was assured of the King's forgiveness, and of his having been 
received into favour. He obeyed the firman, and ever since has en- 
joyed the royal protection. He has not, indeed, occupied any specific 
post under government, but has been the Homme d^ Affaires to his brother-^ 
in-law the Ameen-ed-Dotdah, second Vizier and Lord Treasurer, by 
which means he has been continually in active and useful life, until he 
was nominated tlic King of Persia’s Envoy Extraordinary to the Court 
of England. 
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Teheran, the present capital of Persia, is situated, as I ascer- 
tained by a meridional observation, in lat. 35°. 40. It is in circum- 
ference between four and a half and five miles, if we might judge from 
the length of our ride round tlie walls, which indeed occupied an hour 
and a half: but from this we must deduct something for the deviations 
necessary from the intervention of the gardens, and the slaughter-houses. 
There are six gates, inlaid with coloured bricks and with figures of tigers 
and other beasts in rude mosaic : their entrance is lofty and domed ; 
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and they are certainly better than those that we had then seen in any oj' 
the fortified places of Persia. To the N. W. are separate towere. W(‘ 
saw two pieces of artillery, one apparently a mortar, the other a long 
gun. I'hc ditoh in some parts had fallen in, and was there supported 
by brick work. 

The town itself is about the size of Shiraz; but it has not so many 
public edifices : and, as it is built of bricks baked in the sun, the whole 
has a mud-like appearance. Of the mosques, the principal is the 
Mesjid Shah, a structure not yet finished. There are six others, small 
and insignificant ; and three or four medressSs or colleges. There are ' 
said to be one hundred and fifty caravanserais, and one hundred and 
fifty hnmmums or baths. There are two maidans ; one in the town, the 
other within the ark, a square fortified palace, which contains all the 
establishments of the King, is surrounded by a wall and ditch, and is 
entered by two gates. 

The Harem is most numerous, and contains a female establishment 
as extensive as the public household. All the officers of the King’s 
court are there represented by females. There are women feroshes, and 
there is a woman jferosA hashee ; women chatters, and a woman chatter 
bashee; there is a woman arz heggee, and a woman ish agassi; in short, 
there is a female duplicate for every male officer ; and the King’s ser- 
vice in the interior of the harem is carried on with the same etiquette 
and regularity, as the exterior economy of his state. Tlie women of 
the harem, who are educated to administer to the pleasures of the 
King by singing and dancing, are instructed by the best masters that 
the country can supply. An Armenian at Shiraz was unfortunately 
renowned for performing excellently on the kamouncha. The fame of 
his skill reached the King’s ears, and he was immediately ordered up 
to court on the charge of being the best kamouncha player in his 
Majesty’s dominions. The poor man, who had a wife and family and 
commercial concerns at Shiraz, was during our stay detained at Tehe- 
ran expressly to teach the King's women the art of playing on the 
kamouncha. 
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The King’s family consists of sixty-five sons. As they make no ac- 
count of females, it is not known how many daughters he may have; 
although he is said to have an equal number of both sexes. It some- 
times happens, that many of his women are delivered on the same 
night, and (if we might give credit to a Persian) one of these happy 
coincidences occurred during our abode in the capital, when in one 
night six of his women were brought to bed, four of sons and two of 
daughters. The Ameen-ed~J)mlah had one, indeed, of the babes at his 
house ; and a present was sent for it from Ispahan, composed of four 
mules laden with all sorts of rich clothes. 

The Tahkt-a-Cadjar is a pleasure-house built by the present King, 
about two miles to the N. E. of Teheran. At a distance it presents a 
grand elevation, apparently of several stories ; but these, on a nearer 
view, are the fronts of successive terraces. The entrance is through an 
indifferent gate, at the top of which is a summer-house. It leads into a 
spacious enclosure ; in the middle is the principal walk, boimded on each 
side by some young cypress and poplar trees, and intersected at right 
angles in the centre by a stone channel, which conducts a stream at 
several intervals to small cascades. The building which stands on the 
first terrace is in form octagonal, crowned by a small flat roofed eleva- 
tion. It is open by arches on all its sides, and its raised ceiling is sup- 
ported by j)illars. Its interior is arranged in a variety of water- 
channels, and through the centre passes the principal stream, which 
runs through the whole building and grounds. This little pleasure- 
house, though built of coarse materials and but rudely furnished, is 
erected on an cx<»llent model, and is admirably calculated, for the heats 
of the summer. Under it are subterraneous chambers. Proceeding 
further on anotlier terrace is a grand pleasure-house, constructed on a 
less perfect principle than that of the first, though still sufficiently 
adapted for a summer retreat. Through this also water is introduced 
from a terrace above. Before this place is a very extensive square of 
water, in which, as we were told, there were fish; we saw none, but 
the Avater itself is most luxuriously clear and refreshing. From tJiis 
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we ascended up two terraces much more elevated than the first ; on 
these there were only small reservoirs, from which the water was conti- 
nually falling into the basins on the successive descents, at the height 
perhaps of twenty feet between each terrace. 

At length we entered the main body of the building, which, like 
all other Eersia,n houses, consists of a large square court lined on all 
sides with ‘rooms of various dimensions and uses. The choicest apart- 
ment of the whole is a small one, placed in the very summit of the 
buildings where every species of native workmansliip in painting,/ 
glazing, and Mosaic, has been collected. Wo found here portraits of 
women, Europeans as well as Persians. The glass is beautifully painted, 
and the doors are prettily worked and inlaid with poetical quotations 
carved in ivory. From this there is a delightful view of the town and 
country. In the other rooms below, there arc several pictures of the 
King and his fiivourites ; one of the subjects is singular, as it represents 
His Majesty in the costume of a sick man. 

The whole of this place is of brick, except the exterior wall, which 
is mud, flanked however by brick turrets. It is much inferior in 
workmanship to any of the brick buildings either of Kerim Khan^, 
or of the Seffis. The soil on which it is erected is indeed ill-adapted 
* to the purpose, as it is salt ; and the salt oozes out through the walls, 
and materially undermines their solidity. 

The King is building another summer residence, half a mile frofn 
the town, called the Negaristan. One house is finished, consisting how- 
ever of only an arched room, in which are various channels for water 
and playing fountains. In the garden we found water cresses, of 
the eatableness of which the Persians appeared totally ignorant. 

The climate of Teheran is variable, in consequence of its situation 
at the foot of high mountains, which on the other side are backed by 
such a sea as the Caspian. For the earlier part of our stay it was 
moderate ; till the 10th of March the thermometer, which was sus- 
pended near an open window in a room unexposed to the sun, was 
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at 51® Fahrenheit. On the 10th, throughout the whole day, there 
was much snow ; indeed on the following morning, when the thermo- 
meter was at 47°, the heat of the sun produced a partial thaw, which 
was succeeded by a frost so sharp, tliat before the close of the day, an 
officer of the suite, who weighed fourteen stone, was able to walk and 
slide upon a square reservoir before the Dewan KhonSh^ even though 
the surface had been already broken at one comer. The fell of snow 
was a seasonable supply of moisture to the country, which had long 
been without any. On the new moon of March (the 16th of the 
month) the rain begun, and for some days continued regularly, clearing 
up about four or five hours before sunset, and gathering again at 
night. From the height of the walls which surrounded us, and the 
want of weathercocks or chimnies, I could collect but imperfectly the 
quarter of the wind ; but, as far as I could judge, it was generally 
from the S. E. There is a wind sometimes rushing from the Albores 
on the N. of the bleakness of which the natives speak with dread. 
From the 23d March (the first quarter of the moon) we had the true 
ethereal mildness of spring, with light breezes from the westward in 
the evening. Vegetation was making rapid advances ; the rose-trees 
in the court of our house were already green, and the chenars had just 
begun to bud. The snow on the Albores was diminishing fast ; and 
the weather generally, which sometimes lowered and then brightened 
up, was that of an English spring. The thermometer was about 6l® 
to 64®, but in the middle of the day it reached 75®, and the heat in 
the close streets of the town was very sensible. In the first week of 
April the mornings were beautiful ; but about noon a hot tvind set in 
from th(; S. E. which increased towards the evening, and died away 
at night. About the second week the weather became cooler. Every 
thing was in high foliage, and all our horses were at grass. »The heat 
was then becoming great : on the ipth the thermometer was at 82° in 
the shade, and at night we had thunder and lightning with a thick haze 
over the Albores. (>n the 21st the temperature, which in the interval 
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had been at 86®, sunk to 67®. On the night of the SOth there liad 
been a storm ; and on the dawn of day we discovered that the AHoreSt 
which bdbre had lost their snow, were again covered. Theite tran- 
sitions are common to situations like that of Teheran. The rain re- 
freshed the air, and gave strength to the grass, which in the more 
immediate neighbourhood of the town requires much moisture to 
enable it to pierce the hardness of the soil. From this time the days 
continued cool, with rain and frequent storms ; and the evenings be- 
came almost piercing; but the showers gave a new force to vege- 
tation. 

Teheran is considered an unwholesome situation. The town is low 
and built on a salt, moist soil. In the summer the heats are said to be 
so insufferable, that all those who are able (all perhaps except a few old 
women) quit the town and live in tents nearer the foot of the Alboreit 
where it is comparatively cool. We had several illnesses in out* 
family, which we attributed to the water. The symptoms were an 
obstinate constipation with great gripings, a disorder very common 4n 
the place. Our head Persian writer was long laid up with a fever, 
which brought him to the point of death. He was bled copiously six 
times in six days. These people put no faith in our medicines, and 
therefore he would not allow the; Physician of the Mission to visit him. 
At length however he was persuaded by a “fair which he took in 
Hafiz, and which pointed out, that he should “ trust in the straiiger.** 
The superstitious feitb with which the Persians observe thes*/c/fe is 
inconceivable : the oracle consists in taking the book of Hafiz, where^* 
ever it may chance to open, and reading the passage on which the 
eyes first happen to alight. That, by which the attention is thus 
tracted, is the prediction. Before they open the book, they make 
certain, invocations to God. Dr. Jukes accordingly prescribed j but 
his patient I fet'lieve> disregarded his advice; and we were despairing 
about him, when we were told that the King’s physician had been with 
him, and had given him a water-meJon to eat, and that the sick hiun 
was now recovering; The theory of Persian inedieine Is sorneW^I that cf 
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Galen : they attribute all sickness to one of two causes, heat or cold. 
If the patient is supposed to suffer from much heat, they bleed 
him beyond measure ; if from cold, they give him cathartics in the 
same proportion. 

In the belief of Persia there is another and a simpler remedy for 
malady. Nor perhaps is the credulity confined to Persia: there is I 
suspect a more general superstition, that to relieve disease or accident, 
the patient has only to deposit a rag on certain bushes, and from the 
same spot to take another which has been previously left from the same 
motive by a former suftbrer. 

In the time of the Seffis there was also another superstition in 
Persia, which perhaps is not wholly extinct at this day. Every one 
who has read Chardin, will remember the history of the coronation 
of Shah Suleyman, who, because his original name was considered 
unlucky, was renamed and recrowned. 

The fruits which were in season at Teheran in the month of March, 
and which were served to us every day at dinner, were pomegranates, 
apples, pears, melons, limes, and oranges. The pomegranates came 
from Mazanderan, and were really here a luscious fruit, much superior 
to any that I have seen in Turkey. They were generally twelve inches 
in circumference. The vegetables were carrots, turnips, spinach and 
beet-root. Hives are kept all over the country, and we had at Teheran 
the finest honey that I ever ate, though that of Shiraz is reckoned bet- 
ter, and that of Kauzeroon (which the bees cull from the orange-groves) 
is considered as still superior. Our mutton was excellent, and very 
cheap ; for a sheep costs two piastres only. The beef was sometimes 
good ; but as their meat is not deemed desirable in Persia, oxen are 
not kept or fattened for the purposes of the table. We eat a hare 
which had been caught by a man in the plain, and which we afterwards 
coursed with our greyhounds. The Persians regard this flesh as unclean 
in opposition to the Turks, who eat it without scruple. 

In April we got delicious herrings from the Caspian^ which appears 
the proper sea for them. They are much larger than those which we 
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have on the English coasts, and are called by the Persians the shah 
mahee, “ king of fishes.” In the end of that month wc received a fresh 
salmon of twenty-five pounds from the same sea also, as a present from 
the Ameen-ed-Doulah. The Persians call it kizzel or golden: it < was to 
tlie palate as good as any English salmon, though with some of us it 
did not agree quite so well. 

From the account which the Prime Minister gave us of a stone 
which is burnt in Mazanderariy there must be coals ot the finest kind 
in that province. Among the products of Persia are gum tragacan^h, 
assafa*ti<la, yellow berries, hernia (coarser than that of Egypt,) madder 
roots, which grow wild upon the mountains, and are brought down for 
sale by the Eelauts or wandering tribes ; the Hindoos only export it as 
returns. Indigo is cultivated for the dying of linen and of beards, and 
grows about Slumter Desfoul, near Kherat, and in the Laristan. It is 
not so fine as the indigo from India, which indeed is a great article of the 
import trade of Persia. They use the leaf only for their beards. There 
is no cochineal. Cotton is produced enough for the interior consump- 
tion of the country. The best manufacture which they make is a cot- 
ton cloth, called the kaduck; of this there is an exportation to Turkey. 
The finest is manufactured at Ispahan. The great and richest produce 
is the silk of Ghilan and Mazanderan. The manufacturing towns of 
I’ersia are Yezd, silken stuffs, stuffs of silk and cotton ; Kashav, silks and 
copper ware ; Room, earthenAvare ; Resht, silks, coarse woollen cloths 
of Avhichthe tekmis are made; Shiraz, swords, fire-arms, and glass-ware; 
Ispahan, brocades, cotton clothes; Kermanshah, arms; Kerman, 
shawls. 

4th of May. The most beautiful part of the plain about Teheran is 
that to the S. E. The verdure, when I left the country, was most luxu- 
riant; and the whole animated by peasantry and their cattle. Yet 
though the spring was tlms far advanced, the mountain Demawend 
(whenever the clouds, which almost always concealed it, rolled away) 
a|)peared more than ever covered with gnow. Ihe direct distance to it 
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from Teheran is about forty miles ; to the base of the first mountain is 
reckoned fourteen miles. We had seen it when it was at lejvst one 
hundred and fifty miles from us ; and were told indeed, as 1 have remark- 
ed before, that it might be seen from the top of the minaret of the 
Mesjid Shah, at Ispahan, a distance of two hundred and forty miles. 
It is visible from Resht, and generally along all the south of the Caspian 
sea ; and it is therefore very credible that that sea, which is not more 
than forty miles fiom the base, may be sticn from tlie summit, of Dema- 
wend. But, according to some accounts, no one ever gained the top ; 
according to others, there is a horse-road through the whole ascent. I 
was told at Tabriz, by a man of Mazanderan, that he himself knew 
several who had reached the summit; and, indeed, that Deiveishes, led 
by the information of their books, resorted thither from India to cull a 
certain plant convertible into gold, and tinging with a golden hue the 
teeth of the sheep that feed upon the mountain. At the foot of the 
Albores are many villages and pleasure-houses, and much cultivation ; 
all the rest of the country in that direction is a blank with scarcely 
a shrub. 

On the east side of the plain of Teheran there is an elevated road of 
a fine bottom running N. and S. which seems to have been con- 
nected with the city of Rey. On the 4th of March we visited the 
ruins of Rey. They are situated alwut five miles in a south direction 
from Teheran, and extend as far as the eye can reach over the plain, 
E. and W. To the E. at the foot of a projecting range, which branches 
from the Albores, are the remains of the citadel ; consisting of walls 
and turrets, built of mud bricks, which in most places are distinguished 
with difficulty from mounds of earth. The mass of the height, on 
which it is erected, seems rather of earth than of rock. Near the foot 
of the citadel stands a tower, wiiich by our hasty calculation may be 
about fifty feet in height. It is built of a very fine species of brick, 
cemented by mortar. Its exterior is arranged in twenty-four trian- 
gular compartments, the base of each being about five feet, giving a 
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circamference of one hundred and twenty feet. On the swmmh:, 
between two rows of ornaments in brick, is an inscription in the 
Cuffick character; the letters of which are formed by small inlaid 
bricks. The interior was so full of straw and other rubbish, that We 
couid not explore it; the door is to the eastward. The style of building 
resembles much that of the Seffis; with this difference, that the 
bricks are put together with a greater portion of mortar, and are of a 
rather darker colour. About three miles to the Southward on an in- 
sulated hill are other buildings, and a turret of the same style as the 
one just described ; and between both is a round tower of stone, with a 
Cuffick inscription in brick-work. In tliis turret we observed tlirough 
a window, that there was a winding staircase in the wall, but we could 
not find the entrance to it. 

Still further on, on the brow of a hill close under the mountain, is a 
building, partly of ancient and partly of modem constraction ; this is 
the tomb of one of the wives of Imaum Hossein. It is composed of 
two courts and two inner rooms ; three old women officiate here over 
the remains of their female saint. There is much running water all 
around; part issues from a spring, which gushes out from under a 
rock. The mountains are arid, with surfaces indicating much mineral 
below. 

Ecy is the RAages of Tobit, and is the city where Alexandeb 
rested live days in his pursuit after Daiiius; after he had made a 
march of eleven days from Ecbatana or Hamadan. Areian calls this 
city one day's journey from the Caspian Sireights. 

Rep Avas reduced by Hubbe, the general of Jenghiz Khan; 
and from its scattered population arose the town of Teheran. Near 
the ruins is still a village called Shah Abdul Azeem, with a Zeeauret or 
place of worship. 

Of ancient Persia I learned httle. Currimabad is, perhaps, the Cor- 
hiana of geography. Near Shiraz is a Bolouk of eighteen villages, 
called FasUi from its chief place, which itself is about five or six 
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menzils or thirty-five fursungs from Shiraz, and about nineteen froha 
Persepoiis. Prom' Fasa to Firouzabad is four menzils ; perhaps twenty 
fursungs. The ruins at both, and indeed in the line between them are 
great. 

A native of Fasa, whom I (Questioned on the subject, told me that 
the remains at his city were considered more wonderful than any thing 
at Persepoiis, except the columns. There are great stones with Perse- 
politan inscriptions. There is a large mound of earth, which, accord- 
ing to the people of his comitry, was transported by Turks from 
Turkish territory. The thaubet or government of this place is the most 
lucrative and respectable about the region. 

Jaffier Ali, Resident for the English nation at Shiraz, informed 
me that the number of the Guebres (worshippers of fire) decrease an- 
nually in Persia. They are so reviled and distressed by the government 
that either they become converts to Mahomedanism, or emigrate to 
their brethren in India. Their Atech-gau, or chief fire-temple, a large 
excavation in the ground, in which the sacred element was preserved, 
was at Firouzabad, seventeen fursungs South East of Shiraz. The 
orifice is now closed ; and the fire indeed, according to a Mahomedan 
doctor, was extinguished on the day of the birth of his prophet. The 
remains at Firouzabad attest the former iniportancc of that city. Yezd 
is now the great seat of the Guebres and of their religion ; but they are 
more poor and more contemned in Persia, than the most miserable of 
the Jews in Turkey. The w'orks of Zoroaster were collected by his 
disciple Jamaz, into a book thence called the Jamaz Namah, which is 
now most scarce. 

II. The only hereditary title in Persia is Mirza or Meerza. The 
derivation of which word is from Emir ( Ameer a nobleman) and Zadb 
a son, &c. This species of nobility is traced very far, and is not 
creative. The title descends to all the sons of the family, without ex- 
ception. In the Royal family it is placed after the name instead of 
before it, thus, Abbas Mirza and Hossein Ali Mirza. Mirza is a 
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civil title, and Khan is a military one. The title of Khan is creative, 
but not hereditary: the sons of Khans are called Aga or Esquire, 
which is a Tartar title, and more common to Turkey than to Persia. 
The creation of Khan is attended with few ceremonies, and those very 
simple. The King sends a kalaat or dress of honour to the person so 
created, and on his investiture the King gives him a Jirman announcing 
to all persons that the bearer of it is forthwith a Khan ; and this Jirman 
is worn three days on the top of the turban. Any person who derides 
this patent or who refuses to call the bearer of it by his title, is liable 
to the penalty of death. 

Tlic title of Mirza does not hinder the possessor from receiving that 
of Khan also; and then the name runs, for example, thus, Mirza 
Hossein Ali Khan. 

The different ranks of civil governors are — 1st. The Beglerbeg, who 
generally resides in the large cities, and controuls the province around: 
2d. The Hakim ; and 3d. the Thaubety who severally govern a city or a 
town : 4th. The Kelounter, who, besides the real governor, resides in 
every city, town and village, and superintends the collection of the 
tribute : 5th. The Ket Khodoy who is the chief of a village : 6th. The 
Pak-kar, who is servant or Hommes ^Affaires to the Ket Khoda, and who 
transacts the business with the Rayat or peasant. The Pak-kar accounts 
with the Ket Khoda, and he again with the Kelmnter. 

The Kelounter is a man of consequence wherever he presides ; he is 
an officer of the crown, and once a-year appears before the Royal pre- 
sence, an honour which is not permitted to the Ket Khoda. He also 
receives wages from the King’s treasury, which the Ket Khoda does not. 
The Kelounter is the medium through which the wishes and wants of 
the people are made known to the King: he is their chief and repre- 
sentative on all occasions) and brings forward the complaints of the 
Ray at s, whenever they feel oppressed. He also knows the riches of 
every Rayat, and his means of rendering the annual tribute : he there- 
fore regulates the quota that every man must pay ; and if his seal be 
not affixed to the documents which the Rayat brings forward in the 
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time of the levy, the assessment is not valid, and the sum cannot be 
received. 

The tliree principal branches of the tribute which the people pay are 
1st. Maleeat ; 2d. Sader; and 3d. Peisk-Kesh. 

The Maleeat is the hereditary original right of the crown, and consists 
in produce and money. The King gets in kind one-fifth of the produce 
of the land, i. e. of wheat, barley, silk, tobacco, indigo, &c. and arti- 
cles of that description: and one-fifth in money of all the vegetables, 
fruit, and lesser produce of the earth, which the proprietor may sell. 
Though the projiortiou be paid in kind, yet it is assessed, not by tlie 
actual kny of every fifth sheafj See. but by an indirect criterion of pro- 
duce, deducc'd fiom the number of oxen kept by the landholder; and 
this part of tlie revenue is collected accordingly by a corresponding 
rate imposed upon the growth of the land. Thus the possessor of 
twelve oxen is supposed to possess also an extent of land, the cultiva- 
tion of which may require that number, and is therefore assessed to pay 
a quantity of corn proportioned to the assumed amount of his gross 
receipt. 

The King collects one-fifth also in money of all the vegetables, 
fruits, and lesser produce of the earth, wliich the proprietor may sell. 
Formerly these tributes, either in kind or in money, were only one- 
tenth : but their amount lias been doubled by the present King. 

The inhabitants of towns pay according to an assessment imposed 
on the plaw, and founded on the number of houses which it may 
contain, and not according to their individual means. And this levy 
on any particular town is but a part only of that charged on the 
district wliieh contains it ; thus Ispahan, which for instance has Koom 
and Kashan within its administration, is required to furnish a specified 
sum, of which it pays part, and divides the rest among the second- 
rate towns, which again subdivide their own proportions among the 
villages around ; and collect, each in their gradations, the appointed 
amount of the tribute, and transfer the whole to the Royal treasury. 
The government requires that the collector of any given district should 
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supply a stated sum, but it permits him likewise to add, as his own 
profit, whatever he can further exact. Most of these offices are bought 
and sold. By the amount therefore of the purchase is regulated the 
rate of oppression. The scale descends ; every minor agent is ex- 
pected to accomplish an appointed task ; but is left to choose his own 
means, and to have no other controul but his own conscience. This 
is the practice, whatever may be the theory of the administration of the 
revenue. 

Tlu; Sader is an arbitrary tax, and is the most grievous to the 
Ray at. It admits every species of extortion, and renders the situation 
of the jx^asant extremely j)recarious. This impost is levied on pjj.rti- 
cular occasions, such as the passage of any great man tlirough the 
country, the local ex[)enccs of a district, or on oth(!r opportunities 
which arc continually recurring ; so that the Rayat is never certain of 
a respite. It is assessed in the same manner upon the number of oxen 
which he may keep. Thus, if sheep are Avauted, he Avho keeps one 
ox is obliged to give a sheep, and so on Avith every other demand 
which may be made. 

1’he Peish~Kesh. This is called indeed a voluntary gilt, but it must 
be offered every year at the festival of the iSlorooz ; and like the regular 
taxes, is required in tlic same proportion, according to the means of tlie 
people. 

By these taxations the condition of the cultivators is rendered 
more particularly wretched. On the contrary, the merchants are less 
oppressed than any class in Persia. The shop-keeper indeed ( duhi- 
andar) pays tribute ; but the proper merchant, ( mlagtr) a distinct 
order, pays nothing at all to the state, except the duties of the customs, 
which are comparatively very small, being about one-tenth on the 
imports ; and as they arc not afl’ected by any other nnposition, tliey 
are the most wealthy part of the community. 

Landed property in Persia is hereditary, and is known by the .name 
of waky. But on the delinquency of its proprietor, it may be seized 
by the King, and is then called Zapt6 Shah. ;lt remains annexed to 
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the crown, until the family are again restored, when the estate, accord- 
ing to the pleasure of the Sovereign, may be returned. The King, while 
he refains such property, generally allows a portion of its produce to 
the relatives of the former owner, and this allowance is called Mouste- 
meree. Besides the Zapt6 Shah there arc the HalissS or crown lands, 
that from time immemorial have belonged to the Kings of Persia. 
They are cultivated by tenants, who defray all the expences, cattle, 
implements of agriculture, &c. and divide the net profits with the 
King. 

At the death of Kerim Khan, the Royal treasury was nearlj' 
empty; but at the death of the late King Aoa Mahomed Khan, it 
is said to have contained fifteen crore of tomnum. Since the times of 
Kerim Khan the value of bullion has increased greatly ; the miscal 
of gold was then five piastres, it is now eight and a half'; that of silver 
was three hundred dinars, it is now five hundred ; and every year the 
price increases in some small degree. Provisions and labour have of 
course corresponded in proportion. There is no prohibition against 
the melting, or the exportation of the precious metals. Every one 
may convert his own bullion into any use. If he wishes to have his 
gold coined, he can send it to the mint to be struck into any piece of 
money ; paying the value of a pea^s weight of gold for every tomaun. 
The right of coinage is secured to particular towns by firmans from the 
King. Most of the gold is clipped, as every Jew pares a little off. The 
shopkeepers also contrive to rub the coin on a black stone to try the 
purity of the metal ; by this operation small particles remain on the 
stone, which are extracted with care, and reserved till a sufficient 
quantity for a coin be collected. Most of the silver in circulation 
comes originally from a very fine silver mine in Bokhara. There is 
another also in Aderbigian, and another near Shiraz, the latter of which 
is neglected, as the expences have been found to exceed the produce. 
The King’s treasure is reported, probably with much truth, to be im- 
mense. The Persians indeed affirm, that all the iqoney, which is 
received into the Royal coffers, remains there and never again gets into 
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circulation. In a country so poor as Persia, in which there are so few 
people of any capital, the absorption of a million or a much smaller sum 
would be immediately felt. If therefore all the sums, which are 
annually poured into the King’s treasure, had remained a dead stock in 
his hands, there would not now have been a single piece of gold in 
Persia. There is no corresponding influx of bullion. Persia exports 
yearly three hundred and fifty thousand tomaum in specie to India ; 
to meet this drain there is indeed an inadequate supply from their 
trade with Russia, which purchases with gold all the silk^ of 
Ghilan ; and again with Turkey, which pays in gold for all the 
shawls and the little silk which it exports from Persia. Yet it is 
possible that the King may reserve two-thirds of his receipts; and 
expend the remainder only, perhaps half a crore of tomauns. This sup- 
position derives some probability, as well from the increase in the value 
of bullion as from the accounts of the treasures of Aga Mahomed ; 
and further from the common belief of Persia, that a large proportion 
of the regular cxpences of the royal establishment are defrayed by the 
Amcen-ed-Doitlah, from sources connected with his office and power. 
Thus he pays the household, and clothes the servants ; he supplies a 
part of the halaats at the Norooz ; he furnishes the maintenance of the 
King’s children, and clothes for the new-born infants, and necessaries 
for the mother. In Persia, when a woman is five months in her preg- 
nancy, she provides clothes for her expected offspring: in this situation 
the King’s wives send to the Ameen-cd-Doulah a list of all the articles 
which they may want ; and which, frequently at a large cost, he is 
obliged to produce on the spot. For this purpose he keeps in his house 
a magazine stored with every description of dress for every age. Every 
year he is obliged to build new rooms in the King’s Seraglio for the 
women whom his Majesty may chance to add to his numbers ; and lor 
each of these rooms he provides a silver manzal or fire-pan, a lamp 
and two candlesticks of silver, basins, ewers, dishes, plates, &c. and 
all of silver. To answer Uiese immense demands, tlie range of his exac* 
tions may well be believed to be unbounded. 
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The aggregate of the population of Persia is divided into tribes, part 
of which live in fixed habitations, and others (the larger proportion 
indeed, and all the Arabs) live in tents. These tribes never emigrate 
from their own districts, but all have their winter and summer regions ; 
in the fonner pitching their tents in the plain, in the latter on the 
summits and declivities of their mountains. To these districts they 
adhere strictly, as the line of demarcation for the pasturage of their 
flocks has been observed from ages the most remote. Each has its 
records, and can trace its genealogy to the first generation. The most 
considerable and renowned are the Baktiar^ that spread themselves 
over the province of Irauk ; the Failec, that Jive about the mountains 
of Shooster or Susa, and extend their frontiers to those of the Bak- 
tiars ; the Affshars, that live near the lake of Shahee; the Laes, that are 
near Casvin. 

All the tribes pay tribute. When the King calls upon them for 
purposes of war, all (excepting the Arabs and the Bailee tribe) 
are obliged to send a proportion of men, who arc always ready at 
his summons. 

The names of every one of such men, the names of their fathers, 
and other particulars of their family, are all registered in the Defter 
Khona at the scat of government; and at the feast of the Norooz, they 
attend the King to inquire whether their services for that year are re- 
quired : if required, they wait the encampment of his Ma-jesty ; if not, 
they are peraiitted to return, but in either case they receive a stated pay. 
This is one of the oldest customs in Persia, recorded in their histories 
from time immemorial. Each tribe has its chief, who is always a Khan, 
and one of their own race. He generally remains with his people, and 
has a Vakeel at the capital, who attends daily at the Der-a~Khon6h, and 
transacts all the business of his principal. He would be the Baron of 
feudal times, if he were not liable to lose his post at the will of the 
King. Mr. Bruce informed me that there still exists in Persia an an- 
cient custom, in cases of emergency, of requiring froiti every mill (the 
wheel of which is turned by water) a man and horse aimed and accou- 
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tred for the field ; and of these they reckon one hundred thousand. The 
reason assigned for the King’s never requiring the attendance of the 
Failees on his military expeditions is, that in time of old (some say the 
reign of the famous King Caioum) the Failees fled and lost the battle ; 
and incurred upon themselves and their posterity this interdiction of 
military service for ever. The people of Ispahan and of Kashan, who 
either urged or joined the flight of the Failees, were included in the same 
prohibition ; and to this day bear the epithet of arrant cowards, more 
happy perhaps to live a quiet life at home, than to attempt to regain 
the reputation of brave men by fighting abroad. 

The supplies which are sent receive pay from the King, as well as 
arms and horses ; and when in actual service are fed at the King’s ex- 
pence. When he no longer wants them they are dismissed to their 
own homes. The tribes compose the whole military force of the king- 
dom, except the King’s body-guards, who arc never disbanded, and 
form the standing anny of the country. Each Prince Governor of the 
provinces has also his body-guard, which, in like manner, is never 
disbanded. 

The provinces of Aderbigian, Khorassa?!, Fars, Kerman, part of Irauk 
towards Irauk Arahi, are all governed by the King’s sons. The Prince 
of Aderbigian, it is said, can raise from his different tribes fifty thousand 
horse and foot, over which the King has no direct coiitroul ; but which, 
in case of war, He can call into action by requiring tlui attendance of 
his son with all his forces. 

In the same manner the Prince Governor of Khorassan can raise from 
his tribes twenty thousand horse and foot. The Prince of Fars has 
likewise a similar command ; but his troops have never been summoned 
to assist the King in his wars, as they are always left for the protection 
of the Southern parts of Persia. The province of Mazmideran sends 
twenty thousand horse and foot to the King. As the Qujars or Cadjars, 
the King’s own tribe, are resident in this province. He looks upon this 
force as his particular safeguard. This tribe is considered the most 
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ancient and honoured in Persia : they reckon among themselves four 
Kings — Path Ali Shah, who was killed by Shau Thamas; Hassan 
Khan, who was killed by Keeim Khan ; Aga Mahomed; and the 
present King, his nephew and successor. Of this tribe thare arc two 
races; the first is the Yokaree Bash, of which the King's family and 
that of the mother of the Heir apparent arc both spmng ; tiie second 
is the Asheea Bash. The nobility of the King's progeny varies much ac- 
cording to that of the mothers. 

The two great tribes are the Baktiari and the Failee. They consist 
of one hundred thousand families each, which, at five persons in a 
family, makes two totals of five hundred thousand souls. The Bak- 
tiars, of all the tribes, send the most troops to the King’s service. 
The King’s body-guard consists of twelve thousand men, half of 
whom are disciplined in the European manner, and arc called Jan-baz, 
in contra-distinction to those raised and disciplined by the Princes, 
(and particularly Abbas Miuza, Governor of Aderhigian,) who are 
called Ser-baz. “ Jan-baz” means one who plays away his soul ; 
“ Ser-haz’ means one who plays away his head only. 

The Twelve thousand who form the King’s body-guard are taken 
indiscriminately from the trites, or from the population of the cities, 
but principally from Mazanderan and the tribes connected with the 
King's own race. They have their families and homes at Teheran, and 
in the neighbouring villages, and are ready at every call. They are 
divided into bodies of three thousand men and do duty by turns in the 
King’s palace, called the Ark. They are called Kechekehees or Guards, 
and every such body has a Ser Kechckchec, or Head of the Guard, who 
always attends when his corps is on duty; and on the relief of the 
guard a Mirza belonging to the corps reads over every man’s name, 
and in case of non-attendance the defaulter receives punishment. These 
Ser Kechekehees arc men of so much family and distinction, that one 
of the King’s oAvn sons enjoys the dignity. The Kechekehees are distri- 
buted in all parts of tlie palace, and are always seen on guard on the 
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the towers of the ArL Their watch-word is “ hazir, or ready" which 
tlK^y continually pass from one to the other. They arc a distinct body 
from the Kechekeht'es of the city, who are solely attached to the police 
office, and do the duty of our watchmen, with this difference, that they 
have a right to ascend the tops of the houses in their midnight 
rounds. 

Besides this body-guard of twelve thousand, the King has three 
thousand Goidams or skvc&i, who aie horsemen and always attend him 
when he makes an excursion. All these people, both horse and fpot, 
are paid, fed, clothed, armed and mounted at the King’s expence. 
Goulam (slave) is here figuratively used to express their devotion to the 
King’s service ; for they are not in reality entered into a state of servi- 
tude by actual purchase: on the contrary, tliey are particularly honoured 
by the King, and his oAvn favourite Ismael Beg is their commander. 
'This chief is one of those who still exercise the noo.se with great skill; it 
is called kummimd, and there arc some instances of its being still used 
in their engagements. 


DRESS. 

The dress of the Persians is much changed since the time of 
CiiAiiDiTiT. It never possessed the dignity and solidity of the Turkish 
dress, and much less now than ever. So materially indeed have their 
fashions idtered, that in comparing witli the modes of the present day, 
the pictures and descriptions in Chardin and Le Brun, we can 
recognize no longer the same people. It is extraordinary that an 
Asiatic nation, so much charmed by show and brilliancy, (as the 
Persians have always been supposed to be), should have adopted for 
their apparel the dark and sfimbre colours, which are now universal 
among all ranks. In the reign of the Zund Family indeed, light colours 
were much in vogue ; but the present Race, perhaps from a spirit of 
opposition, cherish dark ones. A Persian therefore looks a most melan- 
choly personage, and resembles much some of the Annenian Priests 
and Holy Men, whom I have seen in 'Turkey. Browns, dark olives, 
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bottle greens, and dark blues, are the colours mostly worn. Red they 
dislike ; and it is singular that this is a hue, which fashion seems to 
have discarded even in the countries far beyond the Northern and 
Eastern confines of Persia ; for the merchants of Bokhara, who come 
down annually to Bushire to buy cloths, totally disregard scarlets, and 
for that colour will not give any thing like the price, which they will 
pay for others. 

Although the climate requires full as nnuch clothing as that of 
Turkey, I did not find in my stay among them, that the Persians 
clothed themselves by any means so warmly as the Turks. As the 
cold increases, the Turk increases the number of his pelisses, till in the 
progress of the winter I have frequently seen a small and puny man ex- 
pand into a very robust and athletic figure : but the Persian’s wardrobe 
does not thus extend over him as the season advances. 

The following is a general catalogue of the articles of their dress : — 
1. The zeer jumah: a pair of very wide trowsers, either of red silk or 
blue cotton, reaching below the ancle, and fastened by a string which 
passes through the top, and is tied before. 2. The peera harm : a 
shirt generally of silk, which, going over the trowsers, reaches a few 
inches below the hips, and is fastened by two buttons over the top of 
the right shoulder. It goes close round the lower part of the neck, 
where it is sometimes ornamented by a ribband or thin cord of silk. 
The opening of the shirt extends to the bottom of the ribs. 3. The 
alcalock : a tight vest, made of chintz, and quilted with cotton, which 
ties at the side, and reaches as low as the thin part of the calf of the 
leg. It has sleeves extending to the wrist, but open from the elbow. 
4. The caba : which is a long vest descending to the ancle, but fitting 
tight to the body as far only as the hips: it then buttons at the 
side. The sleeves go over those of the alcalock, and from the elbow 
are closed by buttons only, that they may be opened thus far for the 
purpose of ablution, when the namaz or prayer is said. There is 
another species of caha, called the bagalee, which crosses over the 
breast, and fastens all down tlie side by a range of buttons to the hip. 
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This is generally made of cloth, or of shawl or cotton quilted, and, as 
the warmer, is most used in winter. 5. The outer coat is always made 
of cloth, and is worn or thrown off according to the heat of the 
weather. Of this dress, there are many sorts : — the tekmeh ; which has 
sleeves open from the elbow, but which are yet so fashioned as to 
admit occasionally the lower part also of the arm. These sleeves are 
generally permitted to hang behind. The coat itself is quite round, 
buttons before, and drops like a petticoat over the shawl that goes 
round the waist. The oi/meh, which is like the tekmeh, except that 
from the hips downwards, it is open at the sides. The baroonee, which 
is a loose and ample robe with proportionably ample arms, gene- 
rally made of cloth and faced Avith velvet, and thrown negligently 
over the shoulders. 6. Over the caha, comes the shAl kemer, which is 
the bandage round the waist. This is made either of Cashmirian 
shawl, or of the common shaAvl of Kerman, or of English chintz, or of 
flowered muslin. The proper size is about eight yards long, and 
one broad. To this is fastened (by a string neatly tied around 
it) a kunjur, or dagger, ornamented according to the wealth of the 
possessor, from an enameled pummel set in precious stones, to a 
common handle of bone and wood. 7- Besides the outer 'elothes, 
which I have just mentioned, they have also coats trimmed with fur. 
Such is the catehec, which is an uncommonly rich dress, covering the 
whole of the body, with fur over the back and shoulders, fur at the 
cuffs, and fur inside. It is made of cloth of gold and brocades, with 
large ornaments of gold lace in front, and forms altogether the 
most dignified among the habits that I remarked in Persia. 8. They 
have also a short jacket, called the coordee, which fits close to the 
body, but with loose flaj)s as low as the commencement of the swell 
of the thigh. 9- The warmest of their dresses is a sheep-skin with the 
fur inside, and the leather part outside. It is called, from its sudorific 
qualities, the hummnm or bath, but it is more generally named the 
pooshtee or skin. It is an ugly and unpleasant article. The better 
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sheep-skins come from Bokhara, and are covered with tl»e finest wool 
certainly that 1 ever saw. 

I'he head-dress of evejy Persian from the King to his lowest subject, 
is composed of one substance, and consists of a black cap about one 
foot and a half high. 'J’hese caps are all jet black, and are all made 
of skins of the same animals. The finest are taken trom the lamb, in 
the first moments of its birth ; and they decrease in value down to the 
skin of the ftill-grown sheep, which the common Rayat wears. The lamb- 
skins are also used to line coats, and make very comfortable pelisses. The 
only distinction in the head-dress of Persia, is that of a shawl wrapped 
round the black cap ; and this distinction is confined to the King, to 
the Princes his sons, and to some of the nobility and great officers of 
state. Cashmire shawls have been discouraged of late, in order to 
promote the domestic manufacture of brocade shawls. 

Like the Turks, and indeed generally like other Asiatics, the Persians 
are very careful in preserving warmth in the f(«t. In winter they 
wear a thick woollen sock ; and in the air or in a journey, they bind 
their feet and h^gs with a long bandage of cloth, which they incrciise 
with the advance of the cold. They have three different sorts of shoes, 
and two sorts of boots. 1. A green slipper, with a heel about an inch 
and a half high, Avith a painted piece of Iw^ne at the top. These are 
worn by th(' higher classes, and by all before the King. 2. A flat 
slipper, either of red or yellow leather, Avith a little iixm shoe under the 
heel, and with a piece of bone over that shoe, on which, as in the first 
instance, the heel rests. 3. A stout shoe (with a flat sole, turning up 
at the to( ) Avhich covers the whole foot, and is made either of leather, 
or of thiek-quilted cotton. It is worn by the peasants, and by the 
chatters, or walking footmen. 

I’he boots are, 1. a very large pair with high heels, turned up at 
the toe, made generally of Russia leather, and covering the leg. 2. 
A smaller and tighter kind, buttoning at tlic side, and reaching only to 
the calf of tlie leg. When the Persians ride, they put on a loose 
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trowsear of cloth, caUfid shalwar^ into which tliey insert the skirts of the 
alkalock, as well as the silken trowsers ; so that the whole looks like an 
inflated bladder. The shalwar is very usefld in carrying light baggage, 
as handkerchief, ainidi books, &c. &c. not unfrequently a slight 
meal. 

The Persians shave all the head except a tuft of hair just on 
die crown, and two locks behind the eai-s : but they suffer their beards 
to grow, and to a much larger siae than the Turks, and to spread more 
about the ears and temples. They almost universally dye them black, 
by an operation not very pleasant, and nece&sary to be repeated gene- 
rally once a fortnight It is always performed in the hot-bath, where 
the hair being well saturated hikes the colour better. A thick paste of 
Khenna is first made, which is largely plastered over the beard, and 
which after remaining an hour is all completely washed off, and leaves 
the hair of a v()ry strong orange colour, bordering upon that of brick- 
dust. After this, as thick a paste is made of the leaf of the indigo, 
(which previously has been pounded to a fine powder), and of this also 
a deep layer is put upon the beard ; but this second process, to be taken 
well, requires two full hours. During all this operation, the patient 
lies (piietly flat upon his back ; whilst the dye (more particularly the 
indigo, which is a great astringent) contracts the features of' his face in a 
very mournful manner, and causes all the lower jjart of the visage to 
smart and burn. When the indigo is at last Avashed off, the beard is of 
a very dark bottle green, and becomes a jet black only when it has met 
the air for twenty-four hours. Some, indeed, arc content with the 
Khenna, or orange colour ; others, more fastidious, prefer a beard quite 
blue. The people of Bokhara arc famous for their blue beards. It is 
inconceivable how careful the Persians arc of this ornament ; all the 
young men sigh for it, and grease their chins to hasten the growth 
of the hairs ; because, until they have there a rcsjACCtablc covering, they 
are supposed not fit to enjoy any place of trust. 

Another singular custom is that of dying the hands and f(«t: this 
is done by the abovementioned Khenna, which is generally put over 
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every part of the hands and nails as far as the wrist, and on the soles of 
the feet, th toes, and nails. 


From the comparative shortness of my stay in Persia, I cannot 
presume to dehneate the national character. I shall therefore spare 
the reader any general observations which can be rendered of decisive 
authority only by the experience of years, and an intimate acquaints 
ance with the literature and amusements, as well as with the admini- 
stration of a country. The simple incidents of my journal, as they 
occur, may perhaps alFord to every reader better materials for the illus- 
tration of the manners and society and government of Persia, than any 
systematic conclusions which I might have been able to extract from 
the same scenes and subjects. 
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TEHERAN TO TABRIZ. 

DEPARTURE FROM TEHERAN — PLAIN — ^^TUMULI — CASVIir— S0tt A* 

nieh; tomb of sultan mahomed khodabendeh; citadel: 

NEW TOWN OF SULTANABAD — MARMOTS — KINO's PLEASURE- 

HOUSE ZENOAN ELAUTS INSCRIPTION AT ARMAGHANfeH—- 

RIVER KIZZIL OZAN -MI AUNEH—DISPUTE ESTABLISHMENT 

OF COURIERS — CARAVANSERAI — WOMEN IN PERSIA. 

' 

The 7th of May 1809, wliiqh (as being the festival of Omar-Coushen^ 
or the kiUing of Omar) was considered a very lucky day, was at length 
fixed for our departure. Mirza Abul Hassan (the Persian Envoy 
Extraordinary) and I sent on our baggage in the morning to Imaum 
Reza, about three miles from the city, and followed ourselves at five 
o’clock in the evening. I was accompanied by my best of friends, Sir 
Harford Jones and the rest of his suite, and we had our parting 
dinner in a tent which he had pitched there for the purpose. 

The spot at which we stopped was the tomb of a son of Imaum Reza, 
frequented as a place of devotion. It is a square building, covered 
with a cupola, and enclosed in a. square by a wall ; beyond which^ in a 
row on each side, are some young trees and shrubs and flowers. The 
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country all around was in a high state of verdure. I went to the top of 
the gate of the tomb, from which I took the following bearings : Tehe- 
ran N. 70 E.; Demawend N. 50 E.; extremity of the Albores (at the 
foot of which leads the road to Casein) N. 70 W.; Rey S. 45 E. 

8th. After having conversed with Sir Harford on matters of busi- 
ness, I slept till three in the morning, and then sat off. Sir Harford 
accompanied us lor some time, but quitted us at half an hour after 
sun-rise. 

The plain of Teheran is covered with villages : I could count twenty 
to the right and to the left. The road followed, as far as Karatch, the 
bearing of N. 70 W. which I had taken on the preceding day. At 
about ten miles from tlie hrmim Beza, uve came to a dike cut from the 
river at Karatch, from which our water-carriers were used to bring 
drinking-water for our party at Teheran. At about six miles irocra 
Imaum Reza is a village called Geidm, distant three miles on tire left : 
another at the foot of the Albores called Kend ; further on the left is 
Ali‘<skah-abad, a larger place, with many trees around; then Sherar; 
then on the hills to the right a pretty village called Boragonn. As 
we approached we saw the bed of tlie river called Aub Katvtck, run- 
ning about S. W. which I am told takes its source in the Alhores, and 
runs towards Kinar-^-Gird. The bed is large, but it was then oiJy 
partially filled. We crossed at tire winding of the road over a brick 
bridge of two arches of dilfercnt sizes : near it arc some rwns of 
Wftier brick buildings, apparently ©f the same age. In this spot is an 
kilet of the mountains, which seems to forma pretty plain, aottd in which 
I remarked some liandets. 

'Ibe tomb of the son of laiAnii Hass an renders KareUch a pleasing 
object at a xhsftmfce. The dome is shaded by the rich foliage of two 
Ratohmar trees, »nd a stream cut from the river runs near the walls. 
The Persian Envoy infoimed me that this vihage,aiiwI those<OBtbeplaiiiiip 
belong to his br{)ither-wi4aw the Ameen-ed-Damlok, md were formerly 
the property of his tmdie the late Prime Mimster. The Msrjta himactf 
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todk np hii lodgmgs in the tomb : my Mehmandar put us in the house 
of a peasant) which was clean though small; the people here bum cakes 
of cow-dung for their common fud. In a little enclosure behind the 
house was a vine. The sun-set N. 70 W. 

9th. We departed from Karatch at one o’clock in the morning, 
and, as well as I could ascertain our bearing by the stars, continued 
our route in tlie direction of the preceding day. Tvrofunungs from 
Karatch, in a plain of immense extent, is Kemelcdjad. Wc were told 
that the road to our stage through the plain was swampy ; we there- 
fore chose another to the right, which (after a ride of four houni and a 
half, and a distance perhaps of sixteen miles) brought us, about sun- 
rise, to a delightful village called Koran. 

On the breaking of the morning we had discovered an immmse 
plain, so thickly strewed with villages, that no one could repeat to me 
all their names. The whole, in number about one hundred, ccunpose 
the bolouk or district of Souj-holouk, and are mostly under the Ameaur 
ed-DoulaJi. 

At Koran we saw the Hakim or Governor, as he was setting out on 
an expedition to collect the tribute from tlie peasantry. The village 
and the surrounding territory are delightfully watered by a river, 
which, issuing from between an Eastern and a Western chain of moun- 
tains, flows through a very steep channd, (in a N. and S. direction, 
after meandering some time from E. to W.) A great munber of 
dikes, are cut from it, and extend the fertility beyond tive coarse of 
the river, through the whole plain ; which, particularly near the villages, 
is admirably cultivated. 

From Koran we returned to the line, and met the road at a point 
where stood a caravanserai and a tomb, both in ruins, and a cluxop of 
trees. We were four hours in reaching Gauzir-seng, our Menzii, a 
total distance from Karatch of twenty-eight miles. 

In the plain through which we passed, we saw at a distance about 
five tumuli. They are such as are seen on the plains of Troy, and hete 
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also are called TapS. We may account for them by the battles between 
the Persians and Turks, wlio buried their dead under similar mounds. 
There are numbers all over the plain : the people of the country say, 
that borges or towers were built on these mounds; and our host at 
Gauzir-seng told us that a large Uip6 called Murad-tapS, or the Hill of 
Charity near the village, received its name from a man who had 
made it his residence. His story (if it be worth telling) continued how- 
ever, that a stranger, who had asked rharit}^ in vain even on this 
hill, found at the door the master s horse, and rode off with it, ex- 
claiming, “ this is your charity.” 

At Gauzir-se/ig, wc were lodged in one of the towers that flank the 
walls of the village. It Avas open on all sides by AvindoAvs ; avc could 
thus enjoy the Westerly breeze, AA^hich allayed the great heat of the 
day. We Avere very Avell treated by the Kct Khodu of the village, who 
seemed to me a well-bred and Avell-meaning man. We had good moss, 
(curdled milk, the same as the yaourt, in Turkey) and a sort of drink 
made of moss and Avater, of Avhich the common peojAlc all drink very 
plentifully at this season. 

10th. We left Gauzir-seng at midnight, and came to Kish-lauk, 
bearing West of our last station, on a distance of about fifteen miles. 

The Prince of Aderbigian has a pleasure-hojise here, Avhich is extolled 
by Persians as a Avonder and a paradise. I could discover the extent 
of the grounds, and the house, Avhich is built on one of the artificial 
taph or mounds. 

A most beautiful morning opened the day to us ; the tAvilight com- 
menced at four o’clock, and the sun rose at five. The mountains, still 
bearing East and W('st, declined in their height to the WestAvard, termi- 
nating tOAvards the plain by small hills. After passing Kish-lauk Ave 
came on a common, on which large herds of cattle Averc feeding. To 
the left of the road were many villages spread all over a plain, the 
extent of Avhich was concealed by a haze : the whole district is divided 
into many bolouks, and is under the jurisdiction of Casvin. The prin- 
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cipal villages on the left are Hosscin-ahady Hassan-ahad, Shahinerlouy 
Shahin-tape. Some on the right, are Angouri mahalSy and compose 
part of a bolonk called Kou-payih, belonging to Mikza REiiA 
Kouli, who was Embassador to France, and signed the treaty of 
Finkenstein. 

At about seven miles from Casvin, we turned from tlie road at a small 
mud-walled village, to eat something ourselves, and to give our horses 
Some grass. On entering a room, the master talked 'I'urkish to me,, and 
said that he had seen me before at Const antinoplc. In fact I recognised 
him as one of those whom 1 had seen at Constantinople, with the 
Persian Embassy to France. He talked to me Avith much pleasiu'e of 
Frangistoon or Europe : and this man, who boasts of having sat in tlie 
same room, and of having been taken by the hand by Buonaparte 
himself, now lives in misery and solitiuh; in an unknown village. It is 
not uninteresting to know the extreme attention which Buonaparte 
paid to his Persian guests. lie lodgt'd the Embassador and his suite 
in an house adjacent to his own at Finkenstein, and every day used to 
walk in amongst them, take them by the hand, and use every little art 
to conciliate their affections. 

We reached Casvin at half past twelve. The day was hot and suffo- 
cating, and there was an appearance of storm in the W('stAvard. For 
about two miles before we entered the gates, we passed by fields and 
gardens, mostly producing vines, which, as I am told, yield the best 
grape in Persia. This place labours under great inconvenienci' from the 
want of water ; indeed, through the whole extent of the immense plain, 
that we traversed during the day, there was not one natural stream ; 
but many kanauts were making, and wherever there is irrigation, there 
is fertility, and the cultivation is rich. Upon the whole thiTefore, our 
route from Teheran displayed a country of much more promising ap- 
pearance, than (if we had trusted only to the experience of our own 
journey from Bushire to the capital) we might have expected in Persia. 
The brother of the Minister of Sheik Ali Khan, one of the King’s 
sons, and Governor of the city, came out to meet us as an istakhail, 
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and aeoompanied us to an house> which had been once a good one, but 
was then abandoned and in ruins. Our Mehmandar had great difficulty 
to procure the refreshment that was due to us ; but when at length it 
arrived, there was a supply of cooks, pots, and provisions, which would 
have satisfied an army. Casvin is almost one mass of ruins. A 
Zibzileh (an earthquake), wiffiin no distant period, threw down the 
buildings which were in the Tottk^ and made cracks in almost every 
wall. A large mosque, built by the Abbanses, has been rent in many 
places in its thick walls, and totally ruined. 

llth. The storm of thunder and rain which we had foreboded, fell in 
the evening of the preceding day, and refreshed the air which had beai 
sultry, and gave us a most delightful morning. 

We left Caivin just as the morning broke at about four o’clock ; and 
proceeded 111 a diroctiem of S. 40 W. to SiaJi Dehan, a village in the 
plain of Castjint a distance of twenty miles, called six fm-sungs, which 
we performed in five hours. The road over this part of the plain was 
the most beautiful and the most levd of any that I had seen in Persia. 
It was fine hard gravel ; and the plain on each side of it was in high 
verdure, one grass plat on which many thousands of cavalry might ma- 
noeuvre admirably. 

The villages continued as numerous as those that we had before re- 
marked in our last day’s route. They were neatly entrenched in square 
walls with towers at each angle. The wind whidi blew from the North- 
ward refreshed the air, and made it even cold : this, which is here the 
prevailing wind, is called the Baad Gagazgoon, as it blows from a little 
district of that name, composed of ten or fifteen small villages, situated 
On the N. hills. At four miles from Siah Dehan we stopped at a village 
dft the side of the road called KeeJe. The inhabitants looked at us over 
the walls, and did not seem willing to come out to us ; at last a little 
boy v^tured forth : I questioned him about his own village and those 
around, but he seemed shy in giving answers ; and when he saw me 
take out my pocket-book to write down the memorandai, he ttsked me 
with a very suspicioi» face, “ What are you writing there? ’ and then 
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ran off as fast as he could. In a Uttlc time after we heard his compa* 
nions cry out, ** they are Roos” (or Russians), a repwt ndiich, of 
course, he had spread abroad in his village, to the fear pf all tha 
inhabitants. 

The name of the villages, according to his intelligence, were, Kemsh, 
distant two fursttugs, N. lOW. ; Akchegan, one fursung and a hal^ 
N. 60 W. ; Asitr-hasar, N. 40 W.; and Alangaya^ two fursungSt N. 
30 W. All this plain is under the jurisdiction of Casvin; I should think 
it about thirty miles in breadth, but a haze over the country might d6* 
ceive me. The mountains to the right are liere diminished to hills ; 
and, joining the Southern mountains on a bearing of S. 40 W. trnnioate 
the plain of Casvin. On the plain we saw the houpe, partridges, and 
two deer, with many flocks of sheep. Siah Dehan has about five huo*’ 
dred houses. 'I’be inhabitants complain of a great scarcity of water ; 
and, though their village is surrounded by gardens, they expect altogo* 
ther but miserable crops. They told us, with much warmth, of the 
injustice with winch another village had appropriated the water of Siah 
Dehan to their own use, by turning the course of the Kanauis. We 
were lodged in the best house that the place could afford, and had a 
barber to wait on us. This custom of making the barber the Hmme 
d’Affairei is common to the villages around. 

12th. We went ftom Stab Dehan to Nomi, a place situated at the 
end of the plain of Casvin, and the first in the Boloiik of HamzL The 
dktanoe is calied mx furstaigs, but from the time (seven hours) that we 
were on our horses, I should reckon it at twenty-five miies. As we set 
oS at midnight 1 did not distingimh much on either side, till the break 
of day, when I disoovered several very pretty villages, on the hills and 
near the side of the road to the left. The plain had here narrowed to a 
breadth of about three miles : the hills to the right were quite diminu* 
live, and those to the left were decreasing in their height. Ihe faeaikag 
of Nouri from Siah Dehan may be about W. ; this is a guess, for at night 
I could only judge by the position of the stars, and in the day my 
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compass would not traverse. We stopped at a village called CourvSf 
to feed our horses on the new barley which was in some places breast- 
high. A peasant told us that two neighbouring villages to the Eastward 
were called Ziabet and Parsin; they are situated on the banks of a 
small stream, which meanders through the plain from W. to E. There 
are many other villages, the names of which I did not learn, all sur- 
rounded by cultivation, and forming green and picturesque objects. 
The whole country, indeed, was one carpet of verdure ; and on the 
breaking of the morning the freshness of the odour was beyond any 
thing grateful. We had several severe showers: the storm gathering 
over the Western hills, and falling down in great torrents. This rain, so 
providential for the poor Kayats, seemed to spread universal joy 
amongst them. 

13th. We proceeded this morning just as the sun rose, and were 
four hours on the road, to Sihin CalSh, on a bearing of N. 45 W. and 
a distance called (our fursungs, and by my calculation about fourteen 
miles. At about three miles on the left of the road, amid very 
picturesque scenery, is the small village of Sherafabad. From this at 
the distance of a mile, (in a situation equally picturesque, and sur- 
rounded for a considerable distance by trees and cultivation) is the 
large place of Abhar. About thre-e miles further on, still on the 
same side of the road, lies Khorremderr^y in the bosom of trees 
and gardens. 

We stopped on its skirts to feed our cattle, and to breakfast. We 
seated oui^ves under the shade of some cherry trees, and by the side 
of one of the running streams of fine pure water, which abound in the 
neighbourhood We met a caravan on a pilgrimage to the tomb of 
Imaum Reza, at Mesched; the Chaomh or conductor of which, (a 
man on horseback carrying a green triangular flag) complained to us 
that the people at KhorremderrS had stolen his cloak. We sent a man 
with him into the town, and after some difficulty, procured the 
recovery of the garb to its right owner. 
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The next village was Heeah, still on the left ; and then Sihin Calebs 
to which (at the distance of about a mile) we turned off from ihe road 
on a bearing of W. All these villages are in the MahaU of Hamz6. 
Grass is extremel}'^ plentiful all over this country ; and, from all that I 
can see, the passage of a large body of men would not be impeded by 
the want of provisions. On these plains the King's horses graze annu- 
ally : and here every summer his troops are collected. Magazines for 
their supplies arc formed at SultaniSh, A strong wind from the West- 
ward blew from two hours before sunrise to two hours before sunsef, 
affd brought clouds with it ; in the morning it was unpleasantly cold. 
On the rising ground to the Southward of Sihin Cal6h, are some ancient 
tomb-stones, some of which are carved in a curious manner ; among 
other things, there was a lion in stone — a certain sign of antiquity. 
The Arabic character also appeared to me very old. 

14th. From Sihin Caleb we went to SulfanWi, a distance called 
four /wrsioigs ; we were four hours on the road, and, as we walked a 
good pace, I should place the whole at sixteen miles. Of these twelve 
are on a bearing of N. 40 W. to a pass (called Teng Ali Achar) 
through a small rising of the plain ; and the remainder to Sultaniih^ 
N. 80 W. On the height of the pass are the imns of buildings, 
which are said to be those of the gate. From this pass Sultanieh is 
immediately seen ; it lies near the Southern hills, and spreMs itself N. 
and S. over the plain to a considerable extent, . conta^ing the pre- 
sent village among the ruins of the ancient cky. I Went- to a tap6 
on the South, before we entered the place, and took a ‘^neral view 
of the whole. 

The principal object among the remains of the ancient town is an 
immense structure, which is called the tomb of SuU^ A^ohamed 
Khodabe7idSh, and is said to be six hundred years old. A etipola rests 
on an octagonal base, on each angle of which arose a n^diict ; one 
only of which is now entire. At each angle also was a st|i|t|aie,'*and 
in each of the sides was a door ; and, as there is one win|»'|!^ch pro- 
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jects from the base, the whole probably, in its original plan. Mas 
similarly surrounded by additional buildings. The principal gate 
fronted the East : it is now in pari remaining, but in a short time will 
be entirely demolished ; as during our visit there were many workmen 
employed in pulling it down, to use the materials in some of the King's 
pleasure^houses. The whole structure is of a fine brick admirably put 
together. The cupola and minarets were covered with a green‘lac- 
quered tile, most of which is now pealed off. The great architrave 
was of Moresque wc^k of a dark-blue-lacquered tile. The arches of the 
gates were all enriched with cmious ornaments in plaster. The 
interior is still admirable, though it is now converted into a magazine 
of straw. Nothing however intersects the beautiful symmetry of the 
dome. The interior diameter is thirty-five paces, and on a rough 
calculation, the height of the dome must be about one hundred feet 
In the cartre of the floor among the straw is a pillar of white marble, 
probably belonging to the tomb of the King, which is said indeed to 
be immediately in that position below the surface. The people told me 
that there were n»any fine marbles under the straw ; and 1 saw (without 
being able to find any descent to them) several arches under ground, 
which perhaps, support the whole floor. Over each gate is a gallery, 
which extends along tl>e base of the dome, and leads into smaller 
galleries within, and into others also on the exterior of the building. 
These are beautifully adorntxi with the neatest work that I had ever 
seen ; all the cornices of tlic doors, the segments of the arches and the 
various nidhies are covered with Arabic sentences ; which in some 
places are surmounted in a smaller character by Ciific inscriptions, all 
either painted in fresco, or raised in plaster. The whole structure looks 
more like a mosque than a tomb, compared at least with those at 
Cemtaniimple ; but of any description, and in any place, I do not 
lecollect a building which could have surpassed this in its ovigmal state. 
I asce^uled to the top of one of the shattered minarets» and toedt the fdh 
lowing bearings; road toilofftadoa S. 50 W.; TofgMJibaw, S.70. E. 
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Thia monumait appears to stand in tilie Ark or citadel of the ancient 
SuHaniih. Its area is a square (a side of which, on a rough calculation, 
might be three hundred yards) and is marked out by a ditch still full of 
water. Part also of the ancient wall is yet standing, and bears N. 40 E. 
fi’om the tomb ; it is about fifty feet high : the exterior surface is fine, and 
the stones, which however are soft and crumbling, are well fitted 
together. At the angle of the ditch, there is the segment of a round 
tower still remaining ; on one of the stones of which is an Arabic in- 
scription, stating that it was built by Sultan MAnoMKO KiioDii- 
BENDEH ; and there is likewise a small rude sculpture of a combat be- 
tween two horsemen. At the nummitof the wall also, there appears to 
be some representation of lions or sphinxes' heads. Mirza Abul 
Hass AN told me that he remembered, when twenty years ago the 
greater part of this wall was standing. The Persians, to illustrate 
the original splendour of the city, say, that when the army of 
Jenohiz Khan took and plundered Stilt ani^h, they found in it six 
hundred thousand golden cradles. 

Here are the remains of several mosques without the enclosure of the 
ditch, one of which seems to have been a fine edifice; they are all built 
of the same materials as the tomb. Few monuments in Persia can 
hope to survive many ages; for the Kings, who succeed the founders, 
are anxious only to be founders themselves, and instead of taking a 
pride to preserve the works of their predecessors, as records of the ge- 
nius or greatness of their monarchy, they take pains only to destroy 
tbeitt, that they may build new stmetures with the materials, and at- 
tach their own names also to great buildings ; never considering how 
short-lived, by their own example, will be their reputation after their 
decease. The principle extends to private life, and to a certain degr^ 
accounts for the numbere of ruined houses which swell the circum- 
ference of Persian cities. Every son is unwilling to repair and inhabit 
the house of his father, and is eager to impose liis own name on some 
ttew work. The pareSent King has undertaken to found at SultaniSh a 
new city, which is to be called Sultanahad. The inhabitants are to l)c 
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supplied from the neighbourinsr villag(;s, and from tho population of 
Aderhigian. The Ark or citatlel is already built: it is situated close to 
the King's pleasure-houses, N. 50 W. from the tomb. The King 
and all his troops encamj) about June in the plains for many miles 
around. 

There arc an immense number of a peculiar species of rats in the 
plain, which dig themselves holes in the ground. Our people caught 
several ; they have the squeaking of a musk rat, and sit on their hind 
legs ; I caught one and took a drawing of it ; it was big with young, 
and had four teats on each side ; in colour it was an ugly dun, and in 
length measured fifUien inclu's from tlu* head to the tail: it had five 
claws on both fore and hind feet, and long nails at the end. Its head 
was flat with a black nos(“, large black eyes, and an orifice for the ear 
without any skin to cover it ; its tail was bushy, and spreading at 
the end.* 

15tli. On quitting Salta ni^h we stopped at the King’s pleasure-house, 
which is built on the tope or hillock, about three (piarters of a mile 
from the present village. It consists of four divisions, all enclosed 
within walls, and raised M'ith materials from the demolished structures 
of the ancient city. The first contained a suit of apartments for 
women; the second was a polyangular building, as yet unfurnished 
(crowned at the top by a small dome) surrounded by a railing, and called 
like so many others, Koola-frangee. This, as we are told, was built after 
a drawing given to the King by one of the Gentlemen of the Trench 
Embassy. From this we went through a long arched and gloomy 
passage to the Kings Khalitet or private room. Here there is a picture 
of his Majesty killing a stag in the chase, and a portrait of each of 
his principal sons, painted in fresco on the walls. From this we went 
to the fourth, which is the Dewan Khonih, and opens upon the whole of 


* It appears to be the IBarless Marmot of Pennant, p. 135 ; the Arctomya of 
Linnaos, p. U6. 
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the plain. Here the King sits in state; and, on a terraced platform 
below stand his sons and nobles: the whole is on a small and trifling 
scale, and displays no great ingenuity in the builder or wealth in the 
possessor. 

We proceeded to Zen^an : the distance is called fursungs^ and we 
perforjned it in six hours: but from the (juick pace at which our horses 
walked, 1 may reckon it at twenty-four miles. Till the last four miles 
our route bore N. 30 W.; we then turned to N. 80 W. 

The mountains on the left diminished very much, and were greeny to 
their summits. They terminated at a bearing of W. and behind them 
commenced another chain, which, when the immense clouds on their 
summits occasionally rolled olF, appeared very high. 

The plain ground over which wc had travelled Irom Casvin, now be- 
came hilly and broken ; and in sonu* places the soil, which belore had 
been universally hard, was soft ; and the road, fiorn the rain Avhich had 
fallen, was rendered swampy and muddy. In tlu' course of the day 
indeed we had much rain, though only in showers ; and in the morning 
there was a rainbow. All this part of the country is well watered by a 
variety of small streams, but by no one of any note. We saw the 
plough at work in many parts of the country on a flne rich soil. The 
plough here is a rude instrument indeed ; it is a large piece of wood 
making an angle with another, which being shar[)ened at the end, and 
frequently tipt with iron, I'orms the plough-share. It is drawn by tw'o 
oxen or sometimes by one, and sometimt s only by an ass. About six 
miles before we reached Zengim^ on the left of the road there is a well- 
built village with walls and towers all around, and a small Ark in the 
centre, called Delisis. The vegetation all over the country is extremely 
rich, and certainly the most luxuriant which we had seen. 

Zetigan is a large town, and is the capital of the MohaU of Jlamz^, 
wliich contains one hundred villages. 'I’hc whole district, by the gift 
of the King, is the property and government of Fi:iiua.toula Khan, 
the Nasakchee Bashee. The Maliale pays no revenue, but it furnishes 
the King five thousand horsemen complete, who arc paid, fed, and 
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clothed from its own produce. On entering the town there is an im- 
mense enclosed garden full of every species of trees. 

I6th. From Zengm we went to ArmaghanSh, and were six hours on 
the road ; on a general bearing of N. I call this also twenty-four miles, 
as we wtdked a good pace. On tlie left, in a valley, I saw several 
villages ; the two principal of which are Komhek and Barri. Others 
are also situated on the declivity of the hills ; the road all the way is 
full of ascents and descents ; and at about five miles from Zengan we 
came to a valley, perhaps a bend and a continuation of that which wc 
had already noticed. At the bottom flowed from E. to W. a stream of 
beautiful water, which came from the mountains to the N. E. of our 
route, and which was formed indeed principally by the melting of their 
snows and the rmns. In its vicinity was much cultivated ground ; and 
the peasants had raised its waters in many places to carry the fertility 
still frirther into the fields. At the interval of about six miles there is 
a similar valley and a similar stream, the waters of which equally assist 
the cultivation of the country, and redeem it from the waste of the in- 
termediate tract. We saw many tents of Elaute of the tribe Choi- 
sevendy whose cattle were grazing in tlie line between the two streams. 
They were represented to me as very warlike and brave, on which ac- 
count the King enrolled many of them in his Gooiams and troops ; and 
I was told, that they had been the principal heroes in the war with the 
Russians. Their tribe consists of six thousand families. Their chief is 
at Teheran, and is a Khan of much consequence. They live always 
in tents, changing their situation with the seasons, and are very rich in 
camels. After having crossed the second stream we rested, and fed 
our horses on the new barley, which was there about a knee high. As we 
proceeded Ave met a caravan of pilgrims, from Derbend on the Ca^an, 
going to the Zeeunret of Mcsched. Not one could speak a word of 
Persian ; indeed Turkish, from this point and henceforward, is the ver- 
nacular language spoktai by the people of the villages ; and it is rather 
rare to find any one of the inhabitants who can talk Pereian fluently. 
These pilgrims wore a white band about their sheepskin caps as a mark 
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of their holy destination ; and preceded by a Chaoush bearing a green 
flag, joined ail in loud cries as he excited them. 

About four miles before we reached our stage we came to a third 
stream, which run witli great velocity through different artificial chan* 
nels, and the borders of which were richly cultivated with rice and 
barley. On the right, just before Armaghanih, is a little village called 
HmdouMh. 

The whole region from Zengan is intersected at almost regular dis- 
tances by vallies ; in one of wliich lies ArmaghanSh, so concealed b^jr 
its situation, that it is scarcely seen till it is entered. To the Westward 
appears a long range of mountains ; but the hills which we had passed 
in the day’s march, though sometimes of rock and flint, were generally 
green to their very summits; and the soil was mostly rich earth, which, in 
some places, was spread with the hues of a thousand flowers. Through- 
out the whole tract, indeed, every thing was in life and spring. The 
animals felt the influence of the season ; and our horses in passing tbc 
herds around were scarcely manageable. One threw his rider; and 
after having given him a bite on the shoulder, attacked his fellows, and 
jfbught with some fury. The singing of the larks in the morning, and the 
whole tribes that swept along the air, gave a zest to the freshness of the 
dawn that was beyond description. The whole creation seemed to 
give praise to its great Creator. 

Armagkanik also is included in the Bolouk of HamzS. In the town 
ftiere is a square fort- In the romn, into which we were introduced, 
tliere were sevwral European inscriptions, mostly in Russian, but one in 
l 4 itin, written I suspect by a Frenchman’s pencil, and worthy therefore 
lo be transcribed, ag displaying the sf^t and temper with wliich they 
left the oonntry : 

“ VENIMUS, VIDIMUS, ET MAX.KDXX1MUS PEaSIDI; 

• HEOIQUE, i HAGWATIBITSQ ; POFULOQ ; — 

* MTRIBXBAlfT IDIBVS AFRIUS, 1809 * * * ” 
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M. JouANNiN and his companion indeed, by all the accounts which 
I received in following the line of their route, had no greater reason to 
be satisfied with their accommodations on the road, than with the mode 
of their leaving Teheran. We were told at SultaniSh^ that no one there 
would furnish them with mules to transport tlieir baggage, and they 
were obliged to be content with asses. 

The night was so cold at Armaghan6h that we had a fire, and our 
people wore their sheep-skins. ArmaghanSh indeed, and our next 
sta^, Auk-kendi are very high. 

17 th. Wc quitted ArmaghanSh at four o’clock (an hour before sun- 
rise, and enjoyed the freshness, not to say cold) of the twilight, and the 
beauty of the breaking morning. We were seven hours on the road 
to Auk-kend, which I shall reckon a distance of twenty-eight miles, on 
a general bearing of N. 15 W. Our road was over a succession of 
hills, the vallies of which were mostly cultivated. The whole surface 
indeed was generally green, and displayed an appearance of more 
prosperity than any part which we had seen on the otherside of Teheran, 
The soil, though in many places broken by rocks and slate, was fincj 
and waterexl by many small stn-ams. At about twelve miles froo! 
ArmaghanSh on the left of the road, is the village of Dasht-Bolaght 
situated nearly between two conical hills ; on the tops of which are col- 
lections of rocks, appearing at a distance like the ruins of towers. 

After this we reached an eminence, from which an innnense range of 
high mountains covered with snow, extended itself before us. The 
highest peaks bore on n general line of North ; and, from all that I 
could learn, are not far distant from Resht. The general chain ap- 
proaches the shores of the Caspian ; but on all geograpliical subjects it 
is difficult to trust the class of persons, from whom alone on«the. spot 
the information can be obtained. They very generally exaggerate, 
and are at any rate very ignorant. , 

The whole region (between these mountains and those to the S. 
and W. indeed on every side) is undulatory^ without a sini^iclump of 
trees to enliven the sameness of the prospect ; if therefore I had seen 
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this part of the country in winter, I might perhaps have felt it still 
more inhospitable than any that we had crossed in the South. But now 
cultivation was seen in patches ; here the corn was green, there lands 
were just under the ploughman’s hands. 

As we were eating our breakfast we were overtaken by a man from Tc- 
heran, v/ho was carrying to the Prince o{ Tabriz the intelligence that (after 
a siege of tw(;lvc successive years) the King’s troops had taken the strong 
place of Tourc/wz, on the confines oi'Khorassanand UsbecTartary ^togeihec 
with Mustapha Ali Khan Arab, the Governor, his troops, and the^ 
treasures that it contained. It is six days journey, as far as I could 
learn, South from Mesched, and is a fortress on the summit of a moun- 
tain, rendered strong by its natural situation. It gives its name to a 
very warlike tribe in Khorassan, of which the Governor, Mustapha 
Ali Khan Arab, was the chief. A great part of the treasures of 
Nadir Shah is said to have been preserved unbroken in Toorchiz^ 
which would thus further swell the King’s collection of jewels and gold. 
I asked a Persian what the King would do with the Governor.^ he 
said, “ Kill him to be sure and when I suggested, that it might be 
better to retain in his own service a man so bold and determined, he 
answered, “ No: such sort of things may be very well with you ; but 
“ the Persians are not so ; the better you treat them, the worse they 
“ will treat you. The King, if he were not to kill him, would never be 
“ sure of him, for he would certainly. rebel against him.” 

On approaching Auk-kend, one of our attendants, who had dis- 
mounted for the purpose of letting his horse walk easily up the hill, by 
some chance suffered him to escape : all attempts to catch him were 
vain, until a or walking footman, belonging to Mirza Abul 

Hassan, seized him by the bridle, when the horse retired some steps, 
and then open-mouthed made a bound at the chatter ^ caught liira by 
the neck, and placing one of his fore-knees upon him, kept him thus 
with his head on the ground, until he was beat off. He was then 
seized by his master, to whom he meditated the same fate, and whom 

M M 
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in fact he threw down most violently with his f^e feet, though the 
fmaJ and furious gripe was prevented. 

Auk-kend is now the hrontier pkce in Aderbigimi; the original 
boundary was the river Kizzil Ozan^ but it has been thus extended 
thi'ough the King^s favour to his son Abbas Mibza, the Governor 
of the province. Atdc-kend indeed is in the district of KhcUcml, which, 
though certainly under the junsdiction of the Prince, is immediately 
administered by two Khans, and contains two hundred villages, extend^ 
ing between Resht and ArdehiL Formerly it was a very flourishing 
region; but the war with Russia, in which it has been obliged to 
supply troops, and at its own expence pay, feed, and clothe them, has 
much impoverished it, and, as the Persians say, “ Kkarrab Shoud, it 
is ruined."'' 

18 th. We proceeded from Auk^kendf at twenty minutes before five, 
and arrived at Mimn^h at one o'clock. We stopped on the road to 
feed our horses, which detained us one hour and an half, so that we 
had six hours and forty minutes riding, which, at three miles and a 
quarter in the hour, gives a total of twenty-two miles : I reckon thus 
httle to the hour, because the whole of our march was over moun- 
tainous country. Our road was much to tlje Westward. The moimtain 
C^n KoUf which rose above us, bore S. 80 W. but, as we went some- 
what more to the W. I shall place the general bearing at W. 

The whole country here (and particularly tlmt to the W. and N.) 
seems to have been just formed by a great convulsion of nature ; there 
are lands of every soil, of every colour, and of every form. At the 
distance of six miles from Auk-kend we came to a small village called 
KuUep^ ; we should have stopped here to have fed our horses, but 
Aere was nothing but wheat-corn growing around the place ; firom this 
our suite always abstained most religiously, though they never scrupled 
to enter^ny barley field that might border on the road, and turning 
their cattle into the very middle without their bridilet suffered them to 
cat their fiR unlimited, nor was there any cne fibat dwed oppam 
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sudi an inroad, winch is mdieed the privilege of every officer of govern- 
ment. I was quite vexeQl one day (whoa a pOOr man taale and m> 
treated the Persians to take their toiacir out of his fieM, for tiiat its 
produce was his sdte sulnatetice) to set ffile hdiumatilty' widi wdiich 
they treated hun ; and, after hawhig admiaistea^ a few blows to has 
ahouldeofg, compelled him to bold thehf horses as they wcad eatihg his 
own property before hia fooe. 

At about half past nine o'chiok, and about ffito^iralei ftom Jkik<^kmdj 
we came to the banks of the Ktxzii Ozan. The atreaan tuns ftosn Weift to 
East, in a bed of about two hoadred yards in bi>eadth, wfatdt was tSien 
m a great measure dry. It lises in the moutitaitts of Oennton, about 
five days journey from Miamih^ and flows into th® Ca^pilom hear Reshi. 
We crossed it on a bridge, which appeared a very ancient Stroctiffe, 
and is now falling fast to decay. 

It hats three principal arches, the cme to the W. is modetticoanpared 
with the other paa?t of tlie structure, having been restoted by Aoa 
Mahomed Kiiahj (vs a small ins«^^tio& on tlie new buttress intt- 
mates. The original bridge is attributed to Swau AAbaS ; but, from 
its structure, which does not resemble thait of the Se£lht and from an 
inscription in the Cujick chafactor (whkh is worked in brick ail around 
the principal ardi) and another in a square on one of the old buttresses, 
1 should suspect that it is much more ancient, and must be referred 
indeed to the earliest ages of MahranedaniSm. Whm on die borders 
of the stream I was too distant to see the characters distinctly enough 
to copy them. 

Wc commenced the asceftt of the Cc^n Kou immediately on quitting 
the river, and were just one hour in gamkig its greatest height, and half 
an hour in descending into the plain on the opposite side. The chaia 
of mountains, of which this forhis a part, is the proper boundary of 
Aderbigian. Near the bridge on the right, in aseendtog. the mountaini, 
there is a singular rock which has been fortified with walls and tijureto, 
probably coeval with the bridge. This also, however, appears to ha^ 
been restored in some parts by a modem hand, as in float there is a 
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structure of fresh brick, which does not correspond with the tmrets of 
the main building. All is now in ruins : ihdeed it could have been of 
value as a military hold, only in times when artillery was not used, as it 
is commanded by every hill around. I took a sketch of it from the 
ascent of the mountains. The old bridge below adds a very picturesque 
object to the surrounding heights and the scenery of the stream. On 
the ascent of the mountain, (over that part which in winter must be of 
more difficult passage,) there are the remains of a causeway, attributed 
in like manner, to a Shah Abbas, and extending for several miles. 

In descending to the plain on the Western sitle of the Coflan Kou, we 
saw another river called Rood Khonih Miaunih, which also flows from 
West to East, having combined before we crossed it, three several 
streams (the Ceransou^ the Shelter Cheyee^ and the Aye Dogmonsh,) and 
about one fiirsimg to the Eastward, carrying their united waters into 
the Kizzil Ozan. The sources, according to niy informer, an old moun- 
taineer at Miaun^hf were about two day’s journey from his town ; in a 
direction, by the pointing of his hand, of N. 70 W. among the moun- 
tains of Sahat Dun. We passed the river over a bridge of twenty-one 
arches, in appearance indeed as old as that just described, but in style 
of structure resembling so much the bridge of Aliverdy Khan at Ispa- 
han, a work of the age of the Seflis, that it may be ascribed to a Prince 
of the same race with much less improbability, than that over the 
Kizzil Ozan can be attributed to Shah Abbas. If there are not 
immediate repairs, the whole in a few years will fall into the 
Avatcr. 

It was extremely hot in the recess of the mountains, with a light 
haze from the Westward. The sun set N. 73 W. Miauneh, where we 
passed the night, was once a large town, and its broken walls and gates 
are still to be seen. It is now, indeed, a poor miserable village, yet is 
the chief place of a tribe called Chedaughee, Avho are reputed to be 
very ferocious. The master of the house, where we lodged, was gone to 
Tabriz ; and his son, a boy of fourteen, officiated in his place with a 
propriety and dexterity wliich were quite amusing. He asked the 
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Mehmandar for his Jirman, very gravely sat down and read it, then with 
a fine flow of compliments said, that every thing that he had was freely 
at our command ; and that wc must make his kitchen ours, and that, 
in short, he was our slave. In these countries the manners and facul- 
ties ripen long before those of Northern climates. An English boy 
in the same predicament would have run and liid himself in the 
stable. 

We were, however, rather annoyed by a great big fellow, a Ferosh of 
Prince Abbas Mirza, who pretended to much power in the place. 
In the firma7i which the Mehmandar carried from the King, one of the 
articles with which the village was rc<juired to provide him w as the sum 
of three iomauns. I’hese he was wont to receive as his own perqui- 
site; and this is one of the various modes by which the King pays his 
servants without the necessity of applying to his own treasures. But 
to this, in this instance, the Ferosh objected, swearing that there was no 
money in Miaun6h, and that none could be raised. The Mehmandar, 
on his side, talked of nothing but the King’s Royal command, which 
must be obeyed before all things : to this again the Ferosh objected, 
and said that he would abide by nothing but an order from his own im- 
mediate superior, the jPemA Bos/ice of Prince Abbas Mirza. The 
Mirza was at length obliged to interfere: the Ferosh, in fact, had been 
paid by tlie peasantry to guard them from tin; extortion of strangers, 
and like a faithful servant he was endeavouring to do all that he could 
in their favour. To complete the business however, the Mehmandar, 
on our arrival at the close of the day’s journey, missed a pair of new 
green slippers, which loss he naturally charged to the dishonesty of his 
antagonist the Ferosh. 

Since there have been such great interests pending in the North of 
Persia with the Russians, the Government has established Chopper 
Khonih, or post-houses, from Tabriz to Teheran, to facilitate the trans- 
mission of news, so that a courier may traverse the distance easily in 
three days. A Ferosh has been placed by the Prince Governor of 
Aderbigian, in each of the villages within his territory, (in which these 
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estabhshmeiats are formed) to see that every department be carried on 
Tfith dispatch and regularity. Twenty to twenty-4ve horses (purchased 
by the Prince, and kept at his own expcnce) are always ready at each 
of these houses, and the whole institution is supported from his own 
purse. But beyond the bounds of his province, tins public service is 
defrayed by the "Ray at on the line of road. 

19th. We were six hours and a half on the road, a distance of t^venty- 
one miles, from Miaunih to Turkonien Cheyee. The road is one succession 
of high hills, generally with a small stream in the vallic*s below, flow- 
ing from the mountains of Bisgoush^ which extend ahnost^to Tabriz 
on the N. W. and to near Resht in the territory of Khalcal, on the 
N. E. and the snows of which seemed then to be rapidly melting, and 
(by the discolouration of the watar) to have formed these streams. On 
setting out from Miaunih, we rode by the banks, and frequently crossed 
one of these streams, which was up to the bellies of the horses and 
very rapid. I frequently set the bearing of our road from the top of 
the hills, which was N. 70 W. and (though varying now to tire W. 
then to the E.) may be fixed generally at that point. The whole » 
very easy of accetfs, nor ind<^ed did I see any part on this side of 
Teheran, where an army would meet with impediment, except on 
the Cojlan Kou, and there only in a few passes: and from the 
present appearance of the country, magazines might be formed every 
where. 

The weather during the last two days was extremely sidtry, and we 
suffered greatly from the heat. The tract indeed, over which we 
were passing, is called by the Persians Germerir, or the hot, from the 
notoriety of its temperature. The corn at Miaimih was acccord- 
ingly much more advanced than in any previous part of the country. 

There is a small village to the S. of Turkornen Ctteyee, called Carayeh^ 
situated on the back of the hill. The valley of Turkornen Cheyee is 
one carpet of green, richly cultivated in every part. About noon the 
clouds gathered ; and as we were feeding our horses, a shower of rain, 
with thunder, surprised and refreshed us aiiier oui hot rid«. 
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On the 20th, we went to Tekm6-dash, twenty-one miles, on a bearing 
of N. 40 W. over the same sort of country as that which w« had 
crossed on the preceding day ; but the ground was much saturated 
by the late rain, and, as the soil was soft, our road was rendared very 
disagi'eeable. At about six miles from Turkomen Cheyet li\*ecameto 
a valley richly cultivated ; and about two miles on the right, Was the 
village of Uzimchcc. We saw some other villages, situatedi at a 
distance from the road, on the heights o£ the mountain. Wc passjod 
two ruined caravmnerah. The last was about throe miles from 
Tekm^-dash ; and, by an inscription on the gate, was built by a servant 
of Shah Abbas. Not a tree appears over idl the country, but 
there is generally much cultivation. A little after sunrise we saw 
some high mountains bearing about N. W. Soon after our arrival a 
smiling lad came in with a paper in his hand, and presented it to the 
Mirza. It was a petition from himself and his school fellows, to beg 
a holiday for them from their master ; an address which they never 
fed to make to any man of consequence, who may happen to pass 
through thei'T village. The children here are taught Persian in the 
schools ; the Turkish being the native longue of the country. There 
was a very strong wind from the West, which, as the people told us, 
had blown for five or six days ; and, though it fell as the sun went 
down, the cold during the night was very severe. 

21st. The six hours and a half which we spent on the road 
to Sktidabad to-day, were very pleasant, as we had covered weather 
with a fine fresh breeze fn)m the W. We went twc®ty-hve 
miles in the direction of N. 40 W. on a good rojid, which had 
been hardened by the late wind. At about five miles feora 
TeknU-dash, on the left, is the village of Bim Mku; and! a little 
further, (on a rising ground through which the road passes,) are a ool* 
ketion of large stones, apparently the remains of a buiklingi, wdfli a 
few large oblong blocks curiously carved, which certainly belonged to ih 
They leseinlfied, indeed, rather the te^b-stones whkb i had MBiatlMNii 
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before ; but they had no characters upon them. At about five miles 
before we came to Saidabad we entered a pass in the mountain, on the 
right of which, as we left the plain, we noticed a piece of water with 
much wild fowl upon it. After having ascended and again descended 
the pass, (from the summit of which we had a view of the mountain of 
Tabriz), we came to a caravanserai situated amid very picturesque 
scenery just at the bottom. The right wing, and many other parts of 
this edifice, were falling into ruin. It contains a square area of two 
hundred and sixty paces of an admirable and solid construction; the 
work of the Seffis, strongly contrasted with the compara lively misera- 
ble buildings of the present day in Ptirsia. The fine arches of the 
domes attest the excellence of art in the age of its erection. The inte- 
rior arrangements are very good : on each side of the square are rooms, 
each with a fire-place, and in the centre of the whole is a large square 
compartment, divided into a variety of chambers of all descriptions, 
with recesses for horses. All this is built of a fine brick, with a strong 
foundation, and occasional reliefs of stone. At the foot of the whole 
building, at close intervals, arc stones cut for the convenience of 
tying up cattle. At this spot we were overtaken by a storm of thunder 
and hail, and driven to seek refuge in the caravanserai ; where the 
gloom of the old building, enlivened by the grotesque figures of our 
party, reminded me of those scenes of romance which modern writers 
have so frequently laboured to describe. 

We turned off from the high road to the left, and at about two miles 
and a half from the caravanserai reached Saidabad. We found in it a 
mud fort, and houses with roofs arched but extremely low. Our ser- 
vants were introduced into a chamber, a part of which was already 
occupied by a family of young asses ; the rest was all their own. In all 
parts of the village were small pyramids of cow-dung, the different 
collections of the poor inhabitants for their winter fuel. The walls 
of their houses were likewise covered with great cakes of the 
same materials, which were then drying as additions to their 
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stock. The common children collect tliis ; and I have frequently 
seen two little creatures contending for it with the highest anxiety and 
animation. 

There is so great a scarcity of wood ov«: the whole eotintry 
through which we have passed, that the poor arc necessarily re- 
duced to these extremities for the supply of their wants. In genial 
they are miserably clad; the children have scaredy any thing to 
cover them but a shirt of coarse linen, which hardly reaches their 
middle ; and the women wear nothing but a shirt, a pair of drawers, a 
jacket, and a veil, which covers their head and serves them on all occa- 
sions. Even in these poor villages the females are inconceivably shy. 
I happened to be standing near the place where the people were loading 
our baggage, when a poor woman seemed anxious to come forth from 
the neighbouring house, but durst not whilst a man was near. She 
kept peeping at intervals through the door for nearly half an hour, and 
drew in her head precipitately, although muffled, whenever a man’s face 
was turned towards her. When I have told the Persians that in Europe 
a husband has but one wife, and that in company we pay more civility 
to any female than to the greatest man, they have remained astonished, 
wondering that creatures (as women in their eyes appear), born only 
for their pleasure and convenience, should at all partake of any of 
those attentions which they deem to be due to Themselves exclusively. 

As we were seated in our miserable dwelling, the village music at-, 
tended us, composed of a singer, and players on the tambourine and on 
two kamouncTias. To the great mortification of these poor people we 
dispensed with their noise, which, if it had begun, would not readily 
have ended. 

22d. From Saidabad to Tabriz is a distance of about fourteen 
miles, on a direction of N. 50 AV. There are said to be two vol- 
canoes in the neighbourhood. Having travelled ten miles, wc stop- 
ped to breakfast at a charming spot, near a beautiful stream of 
water, crossing us from S. AV. to N. E. and surrounded by more wood 
than altogether we had seen all over the latter part of our journey. 

N N 
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They are principally poplar (almost the only tree indeed which we had 
remarked in our route) and many are felled for building. Within two 
miles of Tabriz there is a village on a hillock, called Condorood; and 
immediately on the skirts of this spot is another, called Basmidge: 
on leaving which we saw great numbers of those square and oblong 
stones, so often mentioned in my Journal. As among them there are 
modem tombs, the original intent of the more ancient stones is cer- 
tainly the same. 
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APPROACH TO TABRIZ ENTRANCE — -HEALTHINESS OF THE 

SITUATION GARDENS MARBLE OF TABRIZ DESCRIPTION OF 

THE CITY — CHARACTER OF THE PRINCE — ANECDOTES — PER- 
SIAN HORSEMANSHIP — MILITARY QUALITIES — FORCE OF THE 
PROVINCE — THE FIRST MINISTER — GOVERNMENT AND SUCCESS 
OP THE PRINCE — PROJECTS OF IMPROVEMENT — SHIPS — REVE- 
NUE OF THE PROVINCE POPULATION OF TABRIZ — ENTERTAIN- 

MENT — PERSIAN CONVERSATION — MANNERS — ACCOUNT OF MA- 
ZANDERAN — FAUCES HYRCANIiE? — VESSELS OF THE CASPIAN — 
GHILAN — THE GOUDARS — TURCOMANS; INROADS; CONDUCT 
TO THEIR PRISONERS — KAMCHAUKS. 

The road across the plain towards Tabriz is very fine ; and on each 
side of it we saw numerous ploughs. Four oxen were employed to 
each; for the soil is here hard, and turned with more difficulty. The 
implement itself, however, appeared more ponderous than any that we 
had seen before. About three miles from Tabriz the road is intersected 
by hills of a sandy and stony soil. Here we were met by an officer 
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deputed from the Prince to greet our arrival. He was accompanied 
bj ten or fifteen men, and preceded by a led horse. As soon as our 
party perceived their approach, it was ridiculous enough to see how 
every one put on any the smallest piece of finery that he possessed, in 
order to strike the others with respect. The Miiza alighted from his 
mule and mounted a horse ; and when we met, all the flattery and com- 
pliments were repeated with the same sincerity as before on our road 
to Teheran. They talked of themselves and their government with 
singular complacency, and of the Russians with the utmost contempt. 
The officer who came to meet us said, “ they fear us like dogs ; we 
“ have every thing better than they have; they will never dare to shew 
“ their faces again." 

Tabriz first appears between the angle of the bases of two hills, and 
then opens to the view by degrees. In the season in which we saw it, 
it formed a pretty object; as the constant monotony of the mud- 
walls and mud-brick houses was hid by the rich foliage of the trees, 
which are interspersed tliroughout the city. Close to the walls, near 
the Teheran gate, is the complete ruin of a mosque, but still sufficiently 
preserved to shew how fine a structure it must once have been. It 
was built about six hundred years ago, by Shah Siiem Ghuzan, 
(the successor of Shah Mahomed Khodabendeh, wliose tomb has 
been described at SiUtanUh,) but it has been destroyed by .an earth- 
quake within thirty years. The inhabitants extol the fruitf ulness of the 
territory, and the salubrity of ffie air of Tabriz, Its very name, 
according to the Persiiui etymology, indicates the excell^vce of its 
situation, for it is composed of Tab a fever, and riz fled.* They 


• In Grant’s fine and charac^stic sketch of the conquests of Nadir, he is led to 


* Media’s vale*, 

* Where Health on ToAri* breathes with aU her gales.” 

MesioratioH of jLearnmg it$ the East, 1806, p. 87. 

The same derivation of the name from tlie qualities of the situation is given hy ®ir 
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complain, however, (though as of tlieir only inconvenience) of frequent 
and violent earthquakes, which they attribute to the volcanoes in the 
district, which throw out smoke but no flame. The smoke is so 
mephitical, that it kills immediately a dog or fowl placed over 
it. The volcfinoes are particularly to the East, in mountains of a 
red and copper-like appearance, announcing much mineral matter. 
The climate of Tabriz is subject also to much diunder, lightning, 
and rain. 

I 

Tabriz is no more the magnificent city described by Chakdiw : ail 
its large buildings have been destroyed by eartliquakes. 1 rode round 
the Avails, and estimated the circumference at three miles. Three of 
the gates are ornamented with pillars, inlaid with green-lacquered 
bricks, and look very respectable ; the other five are very small and 
mean. The walls are very weak, and here and there renewed with 
mud-bricks baked in the sun. The whole town is surrounded by 
gardens, wiiich the Persians call MeewO'-khonSh, or fruit-houses. One of 
these, to the West, belonging to Hajee Khan Mahomed, is very 
extensive, and planted entirely with fruit-trees, excepting one row of 
poplars ; the only other wood indeed which I saw at Tabriz, and that 
of which all the timber-AVork of their houses is constructed. There are 
thousands therefore planted on tlie borders of every stream about the 
city. The abundance of fruit in the season was already evident, by 
the state of the gardens, and particularly of the apricot trees. In 
the spaces between the lines, were mounds of earths in rows, on which 
vines were extended on an angle of about 60*^, ami irrigated by 
water introduced through channels formed by the bases of the 
mounds. 


William Jones — “ Tab eigniOee a fever, and riz is the participle of rSkhten to disperse. 
“ There was an ancient city which stood nearly in the sarae place, and is called TecSplf 
“ by Ptolemy.”— Dejcr^</o» of Asia subjoined to Ute ** ffistoire de Nader Chahs” Worh^ 
Vol. y. p. 670. 
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To the N. W. of the city is a very extensiv^e burial place; over the 
whole of which are strewed black blocks of stone or granite, carved 
in tlie manner which I have frequently described, and mostly without 
an inscription, though some bore the Arabic chai icier. To the S. W. 
of the town are some mure of these Hneieni tombs, one of which 
is of the red stone, evidently cut from the adjacent mountains ; the 
others are of a black marble, which takes a fine polish, but which is 
now no longer used, nor could I learn ev< t the situation of the 
quarries. One of the stones measured eight et and a half in length, 
and two feet and a half in breadth ; and covered probably some very 
distinguished hero : near it is a small mosque. 

The transparent or rather diaphanous subrtance, with beautiful 
veins, (which is called the marble of Tabriz, and which I have described 
in some of the public buildings at Shiraz and Ispahan ) is not procured 
near the city or taken from a quarrj', but is said to be rather a petrifac- 
tion found in large quantities, and in immense blocks, on the borders of 
the lake Shahee, near the town of MeraughSh. It takes the finest 
polish, and is employed in baths, in the wainscoting of rooms, in 
tomb-stones, and in every other purpose where ornamental marble 
is necessary. 

There arc twelve public baths, some of which are handsome ; and 
there is a bazar, which extends the length of the city, but it is mean 
and dirty. Tabriz has no mosques of any particular merit : on 
entering indeed there is the large ruin already mentioned ; and to the 
S. W. of the city (enclosed in the Ark or fort of AH Shah, which 
contains the barracks and magazines) arc the remains of another, 
now converted into a look-out house. This is a conspicuous, but very 
unseemly object, and to me seemed of little use, and from its height 
to be the most exposed either to the shock of an earthquake, or to an 
attack from a battery. The danger of earthquakes has taught the in- 
habitants of Tabriz to build their houses generally as low as possible ; 
and to employ more wood than brick and plaster, in their construe- 
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tion. For the same reason the bazars have only wooden roofs, and 
are not arched as those in the better cities of Persia. Yet I am told 
that in earthquakes, the domed buildings (particularly the Hununum 
Khan, the largest in Tabriz ) have invariably stood ; where others, the 
strongest walls, have bec'n rent asunder. 

Tabriz had declined to an insignificant place, when about four years 
ago the present Prince, Aubas Mibza, the Heir A}>parent of the 
crown, was appointed to the government of Adcrbigian, and made it 
his capital. When wc visited his city, he had resided there fodr 
years, and had guarded the frontiers of Persia against the Russians. 
During that time he had repaired and beautified the walls, had made 
a new Maidan, and erected some new buildings. Indeed, before, 
there was no place fit for his habitation ; and all the great men attached 
to his court have since been obliged to build houses for their own 
accommodation. 

The Prince is said by the Persians to possess every quality, that 
can grace a mortal ; and (as there are many circumstances in his 
character, which his countrymen would nev»T think of inventing) I am 
inclined to believe them. They were related to me by the Hakim or 
Governor of the city, at whose house T lodged during my residence at 
Tabriz. Some time ago, three of the Prince’s children died ; his 
Vizir appeared before him with a mournful fiicc ; the Prince observed 
him, and inquired the reason ; the Vizir hesitated, “ Speak,” said the 
Prince, “is there any public disaster? have the Russians been suc- 
“ ccssful? have they taken any more country from us ?” “ No,” 
answered the Minister, “ it is not that ; your children are sick :” 
“ What of that?” asked the Prince ; “ But very sick indeed,” con- 
tinued the Vizir: “ Perhaps then they are dead,” interrupted the 
Father. His Minister confessed the truth. “ Dead !” said the Prince, 
“ why should I grieve ? the state has lost nothing by them ; had I lost 
“ three of my good servants, had three useful officers died, then indeed 
“ I should have grieved : but my children were babes, and God knows 
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“ whether, if they haA grown up to man’s estate, they would have 
“ proved good servants to their country.” 

The Prince is remarkable also for the plainness of his dress ; he 
never wears any thing more than a coat of common Kerbas (a strong 
cotton cloth) and a plain shawl round his waist. Whenever he sees 
any officers of his court in fine laced or broende clothes, he asks them, 
“ What is the use of all this finery. InsUml of this gold and tinsel, 
“ why not buy yourself a good horse, a good sword, a good gun ; this 
“ fiippery belongs to women, not to one, who calls himself a man 
“ and a soldier.” He inspects himself all the detail of his troops, their 
arms, horses, and accoutrements, adopting those that appear to him fit 
for use, and rejecting those that are below his standard. The Governor 
of the city, who related these traits to me, had in his house at the time 
two hundred muskets, which the Prince retused out of two thousand, 
that had been sent to him from Teheran^ having himself examined evCTy 
single gun, and tried every lock. He is said also to be extremely 
liberal to his troo|>», and to give all his money among them. 

When I asked the Governor, if Messrs. Jouannin and Nerciat, 
of the French Embassy, (who had arrived a few days before us, and 
whom I overtook at Tabriz) had as yet departed, he replied that they 
were gone. When he came back to me in the evening, he told me 
that they were not. He added, that on appearing btdbre the Prince 
in the morning, he had related my question and his own answer ; on 
which the Prince exclaimed, “ You told him that they were gone ! 
** How could you tell him such a falsehood ; I will not allow any of my 
** servants to speak an untinth — Go and tell him that they are not 
“ gone.” It appeared that the Governor had been really mistaken in 
his first report. 

The Governor talked also of his Prince’s horsemanship, and skill in 
the chase, which were unequalled. He told me that at full gallop the 
Prince could shoot a deer with a single ball, or with the arrow from 
his bow, hit a lord ou the wing. He combines indeed fibie thvee great 
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qualities of the ancient Persians, which Xenophon enumerates, 
riding, shooting with the bow, and speaking truth. His countrymen 
however are, in general, less severe in their estimate of the requisites of 
a great cTiaracter, and are content to omit the last trait of ex oellence ; 
but they never praise any one witliout placing in the foremost of his 
virtues his horsemanship; in which alone perhaps they possess any 
national pride. I once in fact was in some danger of a serious dispute, 
by hazarding a doubt, that the Turks rode better than the Persians. 
It is quite ridiculous to hear them boast of their own feats on horseback^ 
and despise the cavalry of every other nation. They always said, 
“ Perhaps your infantry may surpass ours ; but our horsemen are the 
“ first in the world ; nothing can stand before their activity and impe- 
“ tuosity." In fact, they have courage — one of the first qualities of a 
horseman ; they ride without the least apprehension over any country, 
climb the most dangerous steeps over rock and shrub ; and keep their 
way in defiance of every obstacle of ground. They have also a firm 
seat, and that on a saddle which, among an hundred different sorts, 
would be called the least commodious. But that is all ; they under- 
stand notliing of a fine hand, nor indeed with their bridles can they 
learn; for they use only a strong snaffle, fastened to the rein by an 
immense ring on each side, which they place indifferently in the 
strongest or weakest mouths: nor do they know how to spare their 
horses and save them unnecessary fatigue ; for their pace is either a 
gallop bn the full stretch, or a walk. As a nation, as fit stuff for 
soldiers, I know of no better materials. The Persian possesses the true 
qualities of the soldier; active, inured to labour, careless of life, ad- 
miring bravery, and indeed (as the chief object of their ambition) 
aspiring to the appellation of resheed or courageous. 

The greater part of the Prince's horse were sent out at this season 
into different districts, where grass is the most plentiful; and there 
were said to be only three thousand men in garrison at Tabriz. 
Tke amount of the general force under the government of iffle 
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Prince, according to the information of his Prime Minister, is as 
follows: — 


Cavalry - - 22,0tK) 

Infantry - -- -- -- -- -- -- 12,000 
Infantry disciplined in the European manner - 6,000 


40,000 

The troops under these descriptions are composed principally of men 
furnished in diflferent quotas in lieu of rent by the villages, but paid, 
clothed, and fed by the Prince. But besides this number actually en- 
rolled, each man has also a substitute, who is similarly instructed in 
the use of arms, ready to supply his place if he should be cut off in 
battle, or prevented by any other accident. 

Mibza Bozubk, first Minister to the Prince, appeared to me by 
for the most superior man whom I saw in Persia. I brought a present 
to him from the Envoy, which, however, he advised me to offer to the 
Prince in my own name, as it was not the custom in their country to 
pay a visit empty-handed to a person of rank. I resisted this, because, 
in the first place, I saw no necessity for the visit at any rate, as I was 
merely a passenger through the province, and had no business at the 
court. I mention this trait of liberality, because it is so singular in his 
nation. He talked much of the state of improvement in which the 
Prince’s administration had brought the province of Aderbigi&n; never 
speaking of his own counsels or co-operation, to which so much is 
due, but always referring the whole merit to the talents of his Prince. 
He said, that within one year they had brought their artillery to a state 
of perfection which might rival that of their enemies the Russians ; that 
their infontry had now learned the perfect use of arms ; and that, by 
the acknowledgment of the Russians themselves, the Persian soldien 
were now a match for them. He added, that no pains had been sparec 
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to acquire a knowledge of military tactics, and the theory of fortifica- 
tion, which they had gleaned from French and Russian books, traits- 
slated by the Prince’s order into Persian. The Minister said, that the 
Prince was the only person in Persia who had a complete set of charts, 
besides drawings of every instrument and weapon used by Europeans 
in war. He told me that they had discovered in Aderbigian mines of 
iron and brass, which, entirely by their own ingenuity, they made pro- 
ductive ; but that they still laboured under the greatest inconvenience 
from the want of proper artists and miners, and could not therefore de- 
rive the full profit which they might otherwise expect, or as yet reduce 
the price of their produce. According to the Minister, better guns are 
now cast at Tabriz than at Ispahan ; and they had invented also a small 
kind of artillery, which was sufficiently light to be carried by mules 
keeping pace with the march of their cavalry over mountains and 
difficult passes. 

When I offered to procure from England any books and other ne- 
cessaries to facilitate their operations and give new light to those sub- 
jects upon which they were imperfiictly informed ; the Minister replied, 
that nothing in the world could afford greater satisfaction to the Prince 
and himself ; but he added, “ there is only one thing which England 
“ will keep from our knowledge, as she has done from every other 
“ nation, the art of building ships.” I assured him that England 
would furnish Persia not with instructions only, but with masters, as 
she had done for Turkey and Russia. He answered, “ all this may be 
“ very true ; but there is still an art which she possesses in matters of 
“ navigation which she will never disclose to any nation. If it be not 
“ so, how is it possible,” he continued, “ that her ships should be so 
“ superior to all others, and that none have ever yet been able to de- 
** feat her in any combat at sea.” I answered, that her superiority 
consisted not in the ships, but, by the blessing of God, in the men that 
were in fbem ; that, in fact, in building ships we were equalled, if not 
exceeded, by the French ; and that the superiority could not rest in the 
vessels, since a considerable proportion of our navy consisted of prizes 
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taken in battle. The Minister, however, was unconvinced, and con- 
tinued to believe that there was some secret in our naval architecture 
on which our success depended. At our parting visit the Minister 
added, that the Prince was anxious to have some insight into the 
history of England, and desired me to bring with me on my return 
some book on the subject. He wished me also to procure for him his- 
tories of France and Russia, in order to compare them with those which 
he had already got ; for, said he, “ the English being known ever to tell 
“ the truth, and the French and Russians to be less scrupulous, the 
“ Prince will not be satisfied with what he has learnt, until He hears it 
“ confirmed by an English pen.” 

During our residence at liis capita), the Prince received intelligence 
of the discovery of a lead mine in the territory of KhalcaU fourteen 
fursungs from Tabriz, in the direction in which they had found mines 
of saltpetre and copper. As a specimen, a large piece of ore, almost 
pure and free from earth, was produced. At Bakouba there is a mine 
of sulphur. The district of Kkalcal alone furnishes to the revenue of 
Aderbigian fifty thousand tomauns; the whole of that revenue was 
stated to me at seven hundred thousand ; but whatever may be the 
correctness of this account which I received from a Persian, the 
province is certainly the choicest part of Persia that we saw. 

I’he population of Tabriz is to all appearance much exaggerated ; 
I was told indeed that it contained fifty thousand houses and two 
liundred and fifty thousand persons. There are about two hun- 
dred Armenian families, who live in a MahaU or parish by themselves. 
Tabriz manufactures a great number of silk stuffs, which are much 
used. 

During our stay at Tabriz the Prince spent a day in the garden of 
Hajee Khan Mahomed. Whenever he wishes to shew any mark of 
attention, he sends to let the person know that he will be his guest on 
such a day. This sort of visit, however, generally costs the entertainer 
a large sum (in this instance two thousand tomauns) as the Prince is 
followed by his whole household. When he alights from his horse 
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shawls and gold stuffs are strewed on tlie ground, over which he walks : 
a part of the ceremony which is called the Pai-endaz. 

28th, I dined with Mirza Hass an, son of the first Minister, 
Mirza Bozurk. There were a number of young and pleasant men, 
who would have enlivened any company ; but they seemed to vie with 
each other in the marvellous. As a specimen ; a Derveish had told 
one, that he was in his room when a shock of an earthquake threw him 
on the floor, where he lay for a long time in a trance; and on recover- 
ing, found himself, to his great surprise, extended in the court-yard, 
close under his apartment : a second shock having projected him sense- 
less out of the Avindow. Of slight-of-hand they recounted the most 
wonderful feats ; and to all this, they swear by each othei’’s heads, 
eyes, sons, and fathers. The surest prognostic, indeed, of a falsehood is 
the number of cmpiiatic oaths by which it is preceded. The Per- 
sians arc called, with sufficient propriety, the Frenchmen of the East ; 
they are indeed a talkative, complimentary, and insincere people, yet 
in manners agreeable and enlivening. 

A description of the etiquettes of the court, or even of private life, 
in Persia, would be a work of endless and trifling minutiae. They are 
such however, and so well recognised, and so easily observed and 
imitated by every class from their youth, and indeed (in the government 
under which they live) so strongly mark the gradations of rank, that 
no person, even of the meanest condition, is ignorant of his proper 
situation, and of the several etiquettes attached to it. In the educa^ 
tion of a young man of family, the principal feature is the course of 
instruction which he receives in the forms and phrases of society. For 
that purpose, from the earliest age of the pupil, masters attend who 
teach the modes of* salutation, and the appro})riate compliments to 
superiors and inferiors. They also instruct him, where to sit on enter- 
ing a Mujlis (or assembly ) ; of Avhom he has the right of precedence, 
&c. and greater importance is assigned to this knowledge than almost 
to any thing else. Nothing marks this more strongly than the forms 
wliich gradually <isceud in a regular scale from the peasant to the King. 
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The first Minister appears under the same discipline of humiliation 
before his Majesty, as the Rayat^ before the Ket KhodA of his village ; 
and it is somewhat ridiculous to see that man, who sat in state in his 
Dewan, surrounded by a numerous circle of obsequious attendants, 
performing the next moment, in his turn, all tlie offices of one of 
those attendants before the King. In Persia, and I believe generally 
over the East, a son never sits down in the presence of his father. 
Thus the King' s sons always stand before him, and are regarded only 
as the first of his servants. Prince Abbas Miuza, who is Governor 
of Aderbigian, and Heir Apparent of the crown, when he repairs to 
the court of his father, ajipears there like any one of tlie other sons, 
with the single advantage of taking the precedence of the rest. 

The King is never approached by his subjects without fi'equent incli- 
nations of the body ; and when the person introduced to his presence 
has reached a certain distance, he waits until the King orders him to 
proceed ; upon which he leaves his shoes, and walks forwards with a 
respectful step to a second spot, until His Majesty again directs him to 
advance. No one ever sits Ix'fore the King except relations of Kings, 
Poets, learned and Holy Men, and Embassadors : His Ministers and 
Officers of State are never admitted to the privilege. The place of 
honour is on the left. When an inferior visits a superior, he sits at a 
distance, and not on the same musnud. He places himself on the 
Nummtid (the long carpet that skirts the room) ; nor even there, till 
he is desired ; and, in approaching his superior, he is very careful to 
cover himself with his outer-coat, and to sit down directly on his 
heels, so that his feet are completely hidden. When a servant comes 
before his master, he makes an inclination of his body ; and, when he 
goes away, he walks backwards until he reaches the door, where he 
makes another inclination. 

There is as much etiquette in smoking as in sitting. No in- 
ferior calls for his kaleoon, until the superior has given the lead. 
No one can smoke before the King; and only particular persons 
before the Princes. 
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I had some conversation with a native of Mazandevan, who extolled 
the virtues of his countrymen, and complained of the ill-conduct of 
their rulers, in equal proportion. He himself had been despoiled of 
his property, and reduced almost to beggary ; but, as he added, 
many from his province had gone to India, and by their abilities on a 
more favourable ground, had realized fortunes. 

He told me that there were two entrances into Mazanderan ; one, by 
the Pile Rnd-bar, the road through which leads off the bridge over which 
we crossed the Kizzil Ozan ; and the other, by the way of Reshi on 
the borders of the sea. The Jungle, or wild woodland, is so impene- 
trable, that, according to his illustration, an arrow discharged from a 
bow cannot force it, but strikes on the exterior reeds. The Pile Rud- 
har is pCThaps the ancient Fauces Hyrcanice ; and the accounts of 
Oleaeius, and other modern travellers, as well as the intelligence that 
I received, confirm the original tremendous descriptions. I had been 
told at Teheran, that men are stationed at different intervals to give 
notice to travellers of the approach of others in an opposite direction ; 
for in the narrowest part two mules cannot pass, nor can they turn 
back. I was further told at Tabriz, that the great causeway built by 
Shah Abbas, is falling into total decay; and in some places is so 
much ruined, that though mules and horses may still travel upon it, 
camels can no longer be used. The avenues therefore to Mazanderan 
might be successfully guarded by twenty expert fosileers, against any 
force that could be brought. The people indeed had frequently peti- 
tioned their government to repair the causeway ; but it has been the 
policy of the court to leave it in its present state, that in case of any 
necessity the King might retire there in safety, and defend himself 
in the inaccessible fastnesses which the condition of the province thus 
opposes to an enemy. 

The vessels which navigate the Caspian, are (according to the stsaae 
authority) very rude and ill-built, being planks put together without 
any caulking to their seams ; the people are therefore obliged inces- 
santly to bail the water off in buckets ; for they have not learnt the 
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use of pumps, a knowledge indeed to which alone he attributed the su- 
periority of the Russian vessels. 

He told me that the people of Ghilan have a language of their own, 
distinct from both the Persian and the Tmkish, and bearing indeed 
no affinity to either ; although, on questioning him further on the subject, 
I found that they had no books written in that language, and that 
it was merely a Patois, or corrupted Persian, which the common 
people spoke. 

In continuing our conversation, he mentioned that near the town of 
Ashreff, on the West of Asterabad, is a tribe of people called Goudar, 
in number about one hundred houses, or five hundred souls, who 
inhabit the wild country in the neighbourhood. If my Mazanderan 
informer may be credited, they are of no religion ; and in the inter- 
course of the sexes, appears to descend low into savage life. A man 
feeling an inclination for a woman, asks her mother’s leave to carry her 
out into the woods, where he passes two or three days with her ; and 
then either lives with her himself, or returns her to her mother. Their 
principal food is the flesh of the wild hog, of which there are vast num- 
bers in the district. These hogs are killed by the children of the tribe, 
who are exercised almost from the time that they can walk, in the 
bow and the matclilock, and are described, in consequence, as never 
erring shots. 

From him too I received an account of their more celebrated neigh- 
bours the Turcomans, the confines of whose territory are close to Astera- 
bad. They are Sunnis, and in consequence execrated by the Persians, 
who call them Giaours or Infidels. They live in tribes or eels, being 
subject to no particular master. Each tribe has, indeed, a nominal 
chief chosen by themselves, but possessing no further authority among 
them than that of settling differences, and arranging their civil economy. 
As a people, they have no fixed habitations; but carry about the tents 
in which they live, and which the Persians call Kara Khader, black 
tents. Their general characteristics are those common to all wander- 
ing nations ; great hospitality within their own boundaries, and 
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universal depredation abroad. The Turcomans make incursions into 
Persia; frequently crossing the Avide intervening desert of sand, 
and surprising and carrying aAvay I'rom the centre of towns and 
villages men, women, and cliildren. Tlicy, even now, extend their 
inroads as far as Kooni, Kashauy Lan^aivod, Nusscrabad ; and the 
ruined villages about Aoo?» Avere destroyed by them. These Raids, 
which are called Chappow, arc pertbrmed on horseback by parties of 
tAventy or thirty with incredible speed and activity. Their horses 
(renoAvned over the East for swiftness and hardiness) support them 
admirably in these expeditions, as like their riders they undergo 
immense fatigue Avith a very small jiortion of food. ^I'hey are, there- 
fore, bought by the neighbouring nations at vast prices; which, (with 
the sale among other tribes of their captives, and of their camels, 
sheep, &c.) supply the chief source of the Turcoman’s wealth, and 
accumulate immense sums in ready money. T’lie captives lead a 
wretched life: if young, they are sent into the interior to tend the 
cattle; but Avhen they grow old and unfit for service, they are 
killed by their masters; avIio comfort their consciences by placing 
tlu; skin of the deceased at the threshold ol’ their door, in the be- 
lief that he approaches Paradise in j)roportion as his skin gets pierced 
with holes and Avorn out. On the other hand, their hospitality, the 
theme of so many pens, is not exaggerated. A stranger, laden 
Avith gold and precious stone^s, Avho claims protection at the tent 
of a Turcoman is sure to find it. He remains there as long as he 
pleases, his person and his property are in perfect safety, and, when 
he is desirous to depart, he is escorted by one of the tribe, Avhich 
alone is a sufficient protection to him through the whole of their 
own district, and tlirough every other kindred people. Caravans thus 
travel from Asterabad to Astrachan Avithout molestation, and in the 
full security of the property Avhich they convey. Tur comania is said 
to be extremely populous, but Avholly uncultivated. 'Hie people feel 
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not the want of com, and arc content therefore to live upon the 
flesh of horses, camels, and sheep, and on the milk of mares and 
camels. They excavate a large hole in the ground, in which they 
make a fire ; and, placing the meat in the embers, cover it up until it 
be baked. To the Northward of Turcomania are the Kamchaukiy 
who inhabit a desert, and are reported to be most ferocious and 
warlike, and hitherto unconquered. All these inhabit the Eastern 
borders of the Caspian Sea, called by the Persians Dcreea-Kulzum* 
The Persians are at present at peace with the Turcomans, although 
they are still equally liable to be surprised by their Chappow par- 
ties. In the time even of Shah Abbas these depredations were 
carried to an inconceivable extent. Aga Mahomed Kuan, the 
late King, made several attempts against them without any profit ; 
and particularly indeed against the Kamchauks, where he met with a 
defeat. In former times the Twcomans used to make their attacks on 
the coasts of Ghilan and Mazanderan in boats. Now they are not so 
depredatory ; because the country is more inaccessible, and the people, 
according to my informer, are more dextrous in tlicir match-lock guns 
and bows; so much, indeed, are they improved, that, in the true Persian 
style, he added, “Twenty men of Mazanderan will beat one thousand 
Turcomans” 

We recommenced our journey on the 1st of June; and on that day 
waited upon Mirza Bozurk to pay our respects to him on leaving 
Tabriz. He told us that we were now departing at a most lucky hour, 

* “ The sea of Kuhum,” is more appropriated by the generality of Eastern authors to 
the Arabian Gulph, to which, indeed, it is said to be attached, from the place of the same 
name on the shores ; yet it is applied to the Caspian in a Persian map copied in th( 
Oriental Collections, Vol. III. p. 76: and Khojeh Abdulkurreem, while he states tha 
“ the proper sea of Kulztm is in the Turkish empire,” admits that “ the people c 
“ Ashreff" affix tha name to tlie Caspian, p. 94. London Edit. 1793 : and in a note t 
Abulghazi Khan’s Histoiy of the Tartars, the French Editor mentions it as the generr 
designation among the Persians, p. 645. 
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tor that this had been the morning fixed some time ago by the astrolo- 
gers as the most fortunate for the Prince to leave his capital, prepara- 
tory to his usual summer campaign. He informed us, among other news, 
(that had just reached him from Const antinopk) that the Turks had 
defeated the Russians, and had taken so many prisoners that they were 
selling them in the bazars at Constanthiople. 
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TABRIZ TO ARZ-ROUM. 

PEBSIAN TRAVELLING DEPARTURE FROM TABRIZ BEAUTY OF 

THE COUNTRY — LAKE OF SIIAHEE — STATION OF RAHDARS — 

Kiioi ; town; gardens; plain — agriculture — elauts — 

CONVENIENCE OF TENTS — COURDISTAN ROBBERS HERDS OF 

MARES— sFRONTIERS OF PERSIA AND TURKEY BAYAZID 

MOUNT ARARAT RECEPTION IN THE TENTS OF THE ELAUTS 

— diadin; the Euphrates — ibrahim pacha; visit to his 

ENEMY TIMUR BEG ; RECEPTION AT THE CASTLE OF TURPA 

CALEII- DEPOPULATION OF THE COUNTRY OMEN- RIVER 

ARAXES CONDUCT OF THE AGA OF ALWAR. 

The mode of travelling in Persia is easy and commodious. In 
winter they generally begin their journey at sun-rise. The baggage 
proceeds, and then the master. He breakfasts either before he sets off, 
or in in a more pleasant spot on the road, (regarding in each case the 
advantage of a stream of running water as the motive of preference;) 
and thus he allows time for his luggage to reach the stage before him, 
and his people to prepare every thing for his reception, spread his 
carpets, and get the necessary articles for cooking his dinner. On his 
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arrival he cats his chosht6, or intermediate meal, and tlien sleeps. At 
sun-set he takes another r(ij)ast (his nos/i/6) ; and his servants then pack 
up every tiling ready for his departure the next morning. He proceeds 
by easy stages, generally from five to six leagues a-day, which, as he 
always rides his own horses, is a good day s journey at the common rate 
of travelling. If he has a Mchmandar with him, he is fed and lodged 
and travels entirely at the public, expence. When the Mchmandar arrives 
at the village, he produces his (in which the kind and quantity 

of the articles to be provided arc specified;) and demands a correspon- 
dent supply from the inhabitants. 

1st June, 1809. We left tJie Khoi gate of Tabriz at seven o'clock, 
and in six hours and a half reached AU Shah, a distance called by the 
people of the country six fnrsungs, and which 1 reckoned at twenty-four 
miles. From the top of our lodging at AH Shah, 1 could see the mountain 
near which Tabriz is situated, I can therefore jilace exactly the bearing 
of our route, at N. 75 W. We kept to tlie Eastward of the ‘plain in 
consequence of the difficulties along the road through the centre, which 
was then in many places overtloAved 

Near Tabriz on the left, are some gardens and houses, called Hvck~ 
narar ; then the village of Mai/an. To the Eastward of the city 
itself, is a conspicuous hill called the Bahalil Tape, which abounds in 
every kind of game. Having travelled three miles from Tabriz on a 
bearing nearly N. we came to a bridge of nine large and three small 
arches, thrown over the river Agi, n hich, flowing from E. to W. falls 
at length into the lake of Shahcc. The river rises near Ardvbil ; and 
is fordable by mules where we crossed it, though we jnvTered the 
bridge, which happened indc'cd to be in better rejmir than those be- 
tween Teheran and Tabriz. At about four mik'S from the city, we 
passed a village called Alwar; and three miles furtlu'j another of the 
same name, each surrounded with a cultivated t(‘rritory, intersected 
by a thousand dikes and hanauis. 'J’he greatest part of the plain is of 
a soil strongly impregnated with salt : and as in every other district of 
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the same quality, we witnessed the curious effects of the vapour, (called 
Ser Aub) which overspread the plain. About four miles before wc 
reached AH Shah, we crossed a bridge of four arches, over a pool 
of standing salt water. The industry of agriculture was visible, and the 
crops of barley and corn were luxuriant and promising. 

The plain of Tabriz extends far to the W. and S. ; the mountains 
which border it on those directions being just designed in very light 
tints in the horizon. To the Northward and Eastward it is bounded 
by hard-featured lands of an inferior elevation, indicating on their 
surfaces the minerals below. There are several pretty villages situated 
to the North, on the declivity of the mountain about three or four 
miles from A/i Shah, and which, together with it and others to the W. 
are in the MahaU or district of GhwiSh. 

The lake of Shahee is about seven /i/rsmg.s- from AH Shah, and the 
middle of the long mountain (which extends into the centre of the lake, 
and which now appeared isolated on the horizon of the plain) bore 
S. 50 W. of our station. 

In my progress to Constantinople, 1 traversed a country in its confor- 
mation most picturesque, and in its productions most luxuriant. No 
traveller in any season, or in any direction, could have passed these 
scenes without admiration ; but 1 saw them in all the richness of 
spring, contrasted with a winter in Persia ; and after the leafless and 
barren region which I had passed, I enjoyed doubly the wild prodi- 
gality of vegetation, which in the early part of the year is displayed 
through Asia Minor. I’he impression therefore of delight which I ex- 
perienced, was strongest at the first point of contrast; and the first 
verdure and foliage which I saw near Tabriz, appeared to me to con- 
stitute the very perfection of landscape. 

2d June. If a writer of romance would describe beautiiul scenery, 
he might select our departure from Ali Shah. We began our journey 
by a most charming moonlight ; and the sky was delightfully serene. 
Just as the sun was rising we reached an orchard, (full of every species 
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of fruit, particularly almonds, and) skirting the town of Shebesier ; 
which, embosomed in trees of every hue, was situated on the declivity 
of the mountains on our right. 

Shebester is a large town, surrounded by several villages, and by more 
wood and cultivation, than any spot 1 had yet seen in Persia. Hitherto 
indeed the Avant of trees, either as a shade to tlw; road, or as a relief to 
the inequalities of the heights, had been constant and uniform. We 
admired therefore doubly tlu' beauties of our present course. Streams 
of running water Avere meandering in every direction amid the numer- 
ous Avillows, poplars, almonds, and other trees, Avhich bordered our 
road ; and at intervals the artificial dikes were opened to admit water 
into the beds of rice. The greater part of the country was covered 
Avith verdure, for the ncAv corn Avas already well advanced both in ma- 
turity and plenty. Peasantry enlivened the fields by the labours of the 
spade or the plough. 

After ciuitting Shebentcr we came in full view of the delightful lak(* 
of Shahee. It derives its name from tln^ surrounding Mahale, which 
may contain twenty villages. 1 A\'as told that its waters are as salt 
as the sea, and that the sand over Avhich they flow, produces the salt 
used at Tabriz. It extended itself N. W. and S. K. before us, and its 
Western extremities were terminated by a stupendous chain of moun- 
tains, Avhose snowy summits, softened by the haze, contrasted admirably 
Avith the light azure of the lake. As we proceeded, the long moun- 
tain (Avhich I mentioned in the route of yesterday, extending itself and 
forming a peninsula in the lake) appeared to have no connection what- 
ever Avith the surrounding lands ; and, by a stranger to the real topo- 
graphy, would have been pronounced an island. Its termination (to 
the south as seen from our road) Avas in the form of a sugar-loaf. 

Near Shebester we passed the village of MisholSh, and, lower down 
in the plain, those of ArsaUh and Hake, on the left of the road. 
Others indeed arc seen at every turn, situated at small intervals on 
either .side alternately, all in the MahalS of Ghuikh. Among them 
are Jlesh-kefelmtf, on the left; Khomytih, prettily surrounded with 
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verdure, on the right ; S/iinwar, on the left again ; Kuzec-dimar, on the 
right, three fursimgs before v,'e reached our stage at Tasoi/j ; and on 
the left, about two miles from the borders of the lake, Alibangloii^ the 
first place in the Bolouk of Aeenzttub. In this line we stopt and fed 
our cattle and ourselves ; while a rt'fresliing breeze from the Westward 
Just curled up the waters of the lake, and wa\'ed the corn fields which 
(extended themselves on all sides of us. 

Our bread and moss was shared by a stranger who was going to 
Oroumi, a large town, distant thirty /i/r.s«ngs from Tabriz; and situated, 
by the pointing of his hand, S. 50 W. from us, on the left or West side 
of the lake, which the road continues to skirt through its whole course. 
On the East of the lake is Saouk Bolag, the site of the ancient city of 
Sheherivan. The country, through which we passed in the day, was 
interesting and picturesque ; in every turn of the view enriched by the 
lake and its surrounding capes and mountains. 

From all that I could learn in this region, (and 1 inquired of many 
who had travelled repeatedly over tins part of Aderbigian), there ap- 
peared to exist no other lake than this of Shahec. And 1 have as regu- 
larly made direct inquiries about the situation of the city of Van and its 
lake, without obtaining any thing like a satisfactory answer. On the con- 
trary, the very existence of such a place, and such a lake, was always 
denied ; I mention this, when the ])osition of V an has been clearly 
ascertained, to shew how general was tin; ignorance of the people on 
every subject which was not immediately within their own circum- 
scribed district. Nor was I more successful in my inquiries on the 
real extent of the lake before them : every one said that it was very 
large, and that it reached further, than from its appearance we might 
suppose. 

At about five miles from Tasouj, there is a village on the left called 
Rahdur Khoni , and then a station of Rahdars, or custom-house officers. 
As we passtid it, one of them, a man of a ranch more respectable ap- 
pearance than any of the class whom we had seen on other occasions, 
told us that a driver with seven loaded mules had goflte forwards, and 
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refused to pay the duties, alleging that his beasts were carrying part 
of our baggage ; and were therefore in tlie King’s service, and as such 
exempt from the impost. In fact, however, my Charmardar (or con- 
ductor of die mules or caravan) had added to my charge this number, 
above those that were necessary for my purposes ; and, havuig already 
received a part of their hire from me, was now empioying them still 
more to his own profit, by conveying upon them, duty-free, in ray 
name, the goods of some Tabriz merchants. On discovering the fraud, 
I resigned him into the hands of the officer, with full liberty to exaci 
his dues ; a licence, under which he begun immediately to cudgel the 
shoulders of the defaulter. The duties here are high, being five reoU 
on each load. 

Some miles before we reached Tasotff, the lake begins to make an 
elliptical termination, and tlie road to turn off on a more NorthCTn 
angle. We were eight houns in travelling the whole distance from 
Ati Shah, which we reckoned at thirty-two miles, on a bearing of 
N. 60 W. TasouJ, from the great extent of the ruined walls about it, 
appears once to have been a large place, but it is now reduced, by 
earthquakes, to the denomination of a village. There are remains of 
domed bazars and mosques, spread in every part of the place. 

June 3. I’he distance from Tadouj to Khm is called dght fursungs ; 
we were however nine hours on the road, and calculated the journey at 
thirty-six miles. 'The general direction was N. 30 W. Our course for 
the first ten miles, to the foot of the range, (whtdi encloses the plain 
and lake of Shahee) bore nearly West ; when we suddenly turned 
to the North through the mountains ; and, for ten miles more, wound 
among them through some very narrow defiles, and by some sharp 
ascents and descents, till we reached on the opposite side the plain of 
Khoi. Towards the lake the mountains are mostly of an mgiUaceous 
soil, but change into fine earth as they approach the plain of Khoi. 
In this direction they are green to their very summits, and their int^- 
vening vallics are covered with the finest pastures. 

We had left by moon-light : we couki not th^efore discover 
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with any accuracy the nature of the country, which we traversed in 
the first part of our route ; though we discerned indistinctly groves of 
trees, and heard the falling cascade in the recesses of the vallies. The 
first view of the plain of Khoi, from the summit of the pass in the 
mountains, is sublime. The city and its more immediate territory are 
seen on the N. but separated from the rest of the plain by a border 
of green hills, which seem to divide the expanse into two parts. At 
the distance of two fursungs from Khoi, we passed on the right the 
village of Disajiz^ surroimded by fields of wheat and barley. On the 
left of the plain are some more villages ; and one curious mound of red 
soil, crowned by a liillock of salt, besides several other white mounds, 
which are described as entirely of the same substance. We passed 
the small range of hills, and came all at once upon the more circum- 
scribed plain of K/ioif Avhich is opened by a seven-arched bridge, 
bordered on each side by rocks, and forming with the fine stream 
below a complete picture. The river is called the Otour, and flows 
from W. to E. falling into the Arros or Araxes, about twelve fursungs 
further to the Eastward. 

The plain of Khoi (in breadth from N. to S. five miles, and in 
length ten) M^as the richest tract that we had seen. It was covered 
with com, broken only here and there by the foliage of enclosed gar- 
dens. Of these gardens we ventured to enter one, which was re- 
nowned all over the country for its beauty and fruitfulness. It stands 
on the left of the road about two miles from the walls of Khoiy and was 
made by Hossein Khan, Governor of the city in the time of Aga 
Mohamed Khan; but it has now become the property of the govern- 
ment. It consists of a fine alley of chenar trees, which leads up to a 
pleasure-house, now falling into decay, built on the elevation of six 
terraces, from each of which falls a beautiful cascade, conducted by 
hanauts from the neighbouring mountains. On the right and left is a 
wood of fruit trees of every sort and description, with a fine crop of 
grass at their roots. From the pleasure-house is seen, through the 
alleys of chenars, the whole territory of Khoit one of the most lively 
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landscapes that we found in Persia. The chenar is really a delight- 
ful tree ; its bole is of a fine white and smooth bark, and its foliage, 
which grows in a tuft at the summit, is of a bright green. Those in 
the garden had not attained their full growth. Their trunks are every 
where carved with the invocation of “ Ya AH proceeding probably 
from the ecstacies of those, who visit this little Persian paradise. 

Khoi is surrounded with a wall, and with towers of a different con- 
struction to any which wc had remarked in other fortified towns of 
Persia. They are triangular in front, with a species of connecting 
work behind them. There are four gates, which are of stone, and very 
superior to most of those that I had noticed elsewhere. Within the 
walls are twenty mosques and six baths. There are said to be ten 
thousand houses, and a population of fifty thousand persons, of which 
the larger proportion are Armenians. The Mussulmans live in a parish 
or Mahals of their own. The territory is so extremely fertile, that 
Khoi, with the surrounding villages, pays annually to the public treasure 
the sum of one hundred thousand tomauns. Khoi is much warmer, 
from its local situation, than Tabriz. Roses here were in full flower, 
whereas a little opening bud was reckoned a rarity at Tabriz ; and 
probably in twenty days from the date of our visit, the plain lost ifaf 
verdure, and assumed the beautiful gilding of a ripe corn-field. 

Six fursungs South from Khoi is an equally large and populous town 
called Salmas ; where, as X afterwards learnt at Arz-roum, are “ sculp- 
“ tured rocks and many ruins.” My informer added, that one of the sub- 
jects represented two men, of whom one, looking over his left shoulder, 
pointed with his hand to a spot which the people of the neighbourhood 
affirm to contain a hidden treasure, though they admit that the deposit 
has escaped all research. 

4th of June, 1809- The Prince had ordered four men to attend us 
into die Turkish territories ; and as they did not reach us at Khoi, we 
should probably have awaited their arrival there, if I had not resisted 
such an arrangement, declaring that it would be better to advance one 
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mile, than in our circumstances to remain idle for one single day. Ac- 
cordingly, notwithstanding the pressing invitation of Nejep Kooli 
Khan, the Governor, to stay the day with him, we departed for 
Pirihy a village ivro fursun^gs from Khoi, which I call six miles, and in 
a bearing of N. 60 W. The morning was one of the loveliest in Spring, 
lightly covered with clouds, with a softness in the air which seemed to 
soothe every varied work of nature into tacit enjoyment of the bounty 
and munificence of their Almighty Creator. 1 shall ever recollect with 
thankfulness the delightful sensations which I experienced in passing 
the beautiful plain of Khoi ; where every innocent sense received its 
gratification, and ripened into thoughts teeming with love and gratitude 
to their divine Maker. 

Every thing was rich and beautiful : the mountains were green to 
their very summits ; and their inequalites were here and there enriched 
by beds of wild flowers of the most lively and luxuriant hues. Scarcely 
two miles from Khoi is a very large collection of houses and gardens, 
which is a MahaU or parish of the town, and is well inhabited. A 
stream from the mountains nins through it; and on the skirts to the N. 
are two pillars of brick, which are described either as the tomb or the 
cenotaph of a famous poet and learned Mollah of Tabriz, called ShemsS. 
PSreh is a pretty village, situated on the declivity of the hills, which 
gradually form the bases of the adjoining mountains ; on the summit of 
one of these hills is an old square fort, now in ruins : and in its neigh- 
hood are two oth^ villages called Pesi and ZaidL There are walnut- 
trees, willows, poplars, elms, and fruit-trees of every description in the 
highest perfection, with a great profusion of grass. 

On this as well as on the other side of Tabriz, the peasants convey 
their loads on the backs of oxen, on which indeed they frequently ride 
themselves. At Pirbh I saw the first wheeled-carriage (excepting gun- 
carriages) that I had noticed in Persia. It was exactly similar to the 
Turkish Araha. Besides their plcmgh, which I have already described, 
the Persians have the Imge rake, which serves as a harrow, and is fast* 
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ened to a pole and drawn like a plough by yoked oxen: they have 
another implement of agriculture, which is certainly capable of much 
improvement. It is a pole fixt transversely on another to which the oxen 
are yoked ; on eadh of these is a small wooden cylinder about half a foot 
long : and these insignihcant things are dragged as a roller over the 
ground. 

June die 5th. We went from P6r6h to Zauviih in six hours and a 
half, on a bearing of N. 50 W. which may be twenty-four miles. 
During the whole of the preceding evening it had rained, accompanied 
by thunder and lightning. Our ride, therefore, was rendered muddy. 
From Fa 6h we entered some mountains of easy access ; which, about 
ten miles before we rtached ZauviSh, opened into a plain surrounded 
like a basin by mountains, on all sides gradually inclining to the centre. 
On entering the plain, high on the right on the declivity of the moun- 
tain, is the village of Selawan ; and on the left a small village called 
KhorS ; and on the turn of the road towards it, are two stone lions 
among some rude and ancient tomb-stones. The greater part of the 
population of the plain is composed of Armenians. To the West are 
very high mountains, the tops of wliich were covered with snow, and 
their roots, when we passed by, were nearly concealed by the heavy 
clouds that rested upon them. 

The snow was melting, and frequently streams were pouring from 
the mountains. Yet the difference of the temperature of the air here, 
and that which we had experienced witliin a few days, was very sen- 
sible ; and before sun-rise it was piercingly cold. The plain was culti- 
vated in all parts. The whole of the soil, over which we passed, was of 
the finest brown mould; so that, excepting some summits of the moun- 
tains, the country was one universal carpet of verdure. 

We met a large party of the Elauts or wandering tribes, composed 
mostly of women and children, who were travelling to a fresh encamp- 
ment. One of the women, who had the care of two children, had dis- 
aoounted; and the extreme agility with which she got on her hewse 
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again, without any other aid than her own hands and feet, shewed how 
much siie was accustomed to this sort of life. 

We sent forwards our Mehmandar to desire that tents might be 
pitched for us, because we had been advised to avoid the village on ac- 
count of the plague, which sometimes visits these parts. Accordingly 
we found four tents pitched for us, two of horse-hair, (the real Kara 
Khader of the Eels), and two white tents, rude enough indeed, but so 
delightfully situated in the plain, surrounded by com fields, that we 
quite revelled in the exchange. 

We had not long taken possession of our humble encampment, when 
a storm of thunder, lightning and hail overwhelmed us, in a manner 
which completely destroyed all the comfort of our interior arrangements. 
Hail-stones fell in numbers which entirely filled every corner of our 
tent, and so large, that measuring one I found it to be an inch in 
diameter, and so strongly congealed that they lay on the ground undi- 
minished in size, until the sun once more broke out and dissolved them. 
The hills near us received a new covering of snow, shewing their sum- 
mits as the storm rolled away, in sublime grandeur. The peasants told 
us, that this weather was very common to them. Although this was 
but an ungracious beginning to a pastoral life, yet I must own that to 
me it still had so many delights compared with the confinement of hous(‘s, 
that with all the present disadvantages I woxild willingly prefer it to a 
residence in the towns of Persia. Among its enjoyments is that of its 
freedom from vermin, from which (particularly fleas) we had hitherto 
suffered so much ; not that the people are singularly dirty, but the (T{ a- 
turcs are the usual productions of the place and season. A Persian 
who was conversing with us in our tent, on seeing my servant beating 
a coat with a cane to clean it of the vermin which it had collected 
at the former stage, very gravely asked, “ Pray what crime has that 
“ coat committed, that makes the Frangee beat it so?” 

June the 6th. The quantity of rain that had fallen during the 
course of the day had completely saturated the greatest part of our 
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clothes and baggage, and materially increased the weight of the lading 
of our mules. 'J 'hanks to Cod, it did not rain in the night ;• and we 
slept soundly till about an hour before the break of day, when we 
quitted our black tents for the village of Cnra-ainih. The distance, 
on a bearing ot N. 20 W. is called five fur snugs ; but though we were 
nearly six hours on the road, 1 shall not reckon it at more than eighteen 
miles, because we were delayed in our ])rogress by the mud, which the 
rain and hail had created. Wc took a turn to the Eastward from our 
encampment, and came to a village called Ickaftec, on the borders of 
a mountain torrent swoln and rendered so rapid by the late storms^ 
that two or thre-e of our mules had nearly been carried away by its 
violence. On the right of the road (at the distance of five miles from 
our last station) is a spring dammed up, except at an aperture in one 
of its corners, through which a small quantity ol’ water is permitted to 
ooze out, called in Turkish, Ak-holagh, or “ white spring and three 
miles further, and distant from the road two miles, on the left, is a 
collection of a few Avn tchcd hovels called KiirkendCh, surrounded by 
cultivated fields. About this spot the road was formerly so infested with 
the Curdistan rolrbers, that it was never passed without danger : but since 
Prince Abuas Mirza has had the government of Aderbigian in his 
hands, he h'as so completely expelled the freebooters from their haunts, 
that no district is now so safe. W e traversed a pass fonned by the 
gradual meeting of the roots of the mountains, and then entered an 
oval plain, extending, on a rough calculation, in length eight miles 
from N.toS. and three in breadth. The village oi' Cara-am6h, our 
Manily is here immediately seen, and is easily marked by a square fort, 
which, rising from the midst of its miserable huts, a})pcars a palace in 
comparison. Uhis village is the chief of a Mahali ol the same name, 
composed of about twenty-one villages, the principal of which are 
Hiderlou, Nabekandiy Gelish Achuy Sedely Zaivcliy and Ak-dezeh. From 
Cara-auUh there is a road to Vaih a distance of fil’ty miles, on a 
bearing of S. W. 
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We had now reached the dregs of Persiau Beyond Khdi and Firih 
both the halntatioBs and the people bore an appearance of misery, in- 
dicative of a neglected country. This deterioration is probably inse- 
parable from the borders of two states, which are ill-defined as to ter- 
ritory and actual property. None but the Ket KJioda had a decent 
coat, and all the rest were in tatters and beggary. 

The Thaubet of Cara-ainSh had been appointed to his government 
only the day before our arrival, an excuse which he alleged for his 
inability to satisfy us in several of our inquiries. His appearance, in- 
deed, bespoke the truth of his apology ; for he was dressed from head 
to foot in new clothes, new cap, new coat, new slippers ; doubtless to 
impress his peasantry with a sense of his superiority. We had rain all 
the day, and almost incessant thunder and lightning. The tract over 
which we passed, though gfinerally of admirable soil, was for the greater 
part waste. We saw, however, immense flocks, some perhaps of one 
thousand sheep, grazing in the fat pastures on the declivities and in the 
recesses of the mountains ; and large herds also of mares with their 
foals. These were the property of the Elmits: the mares belonging to 
the King are kept in Mazanderan, which is said to aflbrd the finest 
pasture of his dominions. Their foals are thence distributed to the 
troops as they may be wanted. The Guardian or Controller of these 
Royal herds is an officer of considerable consequence, and is selected 
always from men of rank and importance in the state. He is called 
MkJiee-^hee or Master of the Mares, and resides at Asterabad, where he 
holds his office, registering every foal as it falls. He has subordinate 
agents, entrusted severally with the charge of twenty mares, and with 
the choice of their pastures, besides the inferior gi ooms who tend the 
animals daily. The foals are not backed until they have completed 
their third year. 

7th. The morning was darkened by clouds which covered the 
whole sky ; the thickest resting on the tops of the mountains, and 
extending themselves in some parts nearly to the bases. We quitted 
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our wretched habitation at Cara-ainShy to pace a miserable road ; the 
bottom of which, always wet and deep, was rendered ' still more 
impraeticable by a shower of rain that overtook us, soon after we had 
quitted the village. Almost at the extremity of the plain is a swamp ; 
on the surface of the waters of which were innumerable flocks of ducks 
and other wild-fowl. We noticed two cranes stepping away before us 
at a great pace, and hiding their legs from us by letting fall their 
tails. The soil was rich almost beyond calc\ilation, and afforded the 
finest pastures. We crossed the village of Ak-dezeh, and then leaving 
the plain, wound through the vallies which were formed by the Western 
mountains. The whole country was watered by numerous torrents; 
on the borders of one we spread as our breakfast, the scanty remains 
of our yesterday’s meal ; which, in such a spot however, would have 
been a real treat to the lovers of romance. The scene indeed, alone, 
consoled us for our bad fare at Cara-ain6h. A stupendous mass of 
rook rose perpendicularly over our heads ; and at our feet foamed and 
roared the torrent, while the whole view Avas enriched by the verdure 
of the distant landscape, and enlivened by the chirping of innumerable 
birds. About twelve miles from Cam-owe/t are several hills; the de- 
clivities of Avhich arc strcAved Avith large masses of black rock, evidently 
from their Aveight and their calcined appearance, full of metal. I'he 
Avhole seems to be volcanic matter. 

After quitting these hills avc came into the plain, at the extremity of 
which is situated Agajik, a miserable Armenian village, about the same 
size as our former stage. We Avere six hours and a half in travelling 
the distance, twenty-two miles, on a bearing of N. 20 W. In the 
centre of the plain a caravan, from Oromni, was grazing its mules : tlie 
driver of it told us, that he had been eight days on the journey, at 
the rate of four agatch a day, making a total of about one hundred 
miles. Here the distances arc measured by the agatch, Avhich corres- 
ponds exactly to the sahat or hour. The village consisted of huts, 
surrounding an old square fort on a hill. Our lodging Avas a 
covered building, in the roof of Avhich Avere tAvo small holes to admit 
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light; and in the interior of which a square of twenty feet was parted off 
by a wall three Sent higli, for the residence of the master, while the 
remainder was r«iwved for his cattle. The costume of the people was 
changing and the black sheej)-skin cap of Persia was scarcely seen. 

The day watt overspread with clouds till near sumset, when it cleared 
away a little to the Northward, and shewed us the sublime and 
venerable Uicnintain of Ararat. It bore N. 10 E. of our station, and 
presented a stupendous mass to our view. The Persians told me that 
it was eight hours distance from us ; and added many a story of iU 
wonders. Such as*— -that no one, who attempted to ascend it, ever 
returned ; and that one hundred men who had been sent from Arz- 
Town by the PackOt to effect the undertaking, all died. The Armenian 
priest anured me, with a very grave face, that the ark was still there. 
There is a smaller mountain on the same range, bearing N. 30 E. which 
is called by the Turks, Cochuk Agri-dagh^ as the larger Ararat is 
called Agri-dagh. Ararat is the Mads of the Armenians. The 
sources of the Euphrates are twelve hours from Agajiky in a direction 
of N. 50 W. by the peasant’s pointing. The Armenians told me 
that they had a Zeeauret, or place of devotion, at the sources called 
Wes Kkmk. 

8th. We left Agajik with five men, who, according to the custom, 
accompanied us out of their frontier into the Turkish territory. At 
about two miles and a half from Agajik is another Armenian village, 
called KilsSf from the mins of a church (Eccksia), wliich forms a 
conspicuous object among its mean huts, being well-built with a fine 
white stone, with arched doors and windows. Even in its mins, how- 
ever, the present poor inhabitants still contrive to keep up a place of 
worship within the interior. 

About throe miles and a half N. 30 W. from Agajik^ are the 
boundaries of the Persian and Turkish territories marked by a mined 
tower, situated in the c«itre of a valley. 

As we were feeding our horses, the person whom we had sent to 
Bay mid {io intimate our approach to the locum-tenens of Ibrahim 
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Pacha, who was himself on an excursion against tlie Gourds) returned, 
and told us that the Acting-goveraor would not rcjceive us into the 
city, nor give us a passage near it; alleging as a reason, that his 
master the Pacha had left strict orders, tliat during his absence no 
strangers, and particularly no Persians, should be admitted. This 
unexpected news staggered us at first, but at length we detennined to 
send one of the Mirza’s own men to exert tl)c influence of his master's 
station in our favour. We proceeded, following our messenger : the 
road took a turn to N. 30 E. and shewed us once again in a much , 
larger exposure than before tin; stupendous Ararat. It is indeed a 
sublime and almost terrific object. It rises from an immense variety 
of lands ; and is covered with snow, and alnmst always surrounded 
with clouds. 

Wc stopt at a small Armenian village called Kcrdek, (on the left of 
the road, one furswig from liat/uzid,) to await the return of our second 
messenger. Wc did not tarry long, wh('n lu* appeared, though only to 
confirm the report of his jwedecessor. The Turks would not suffer him 
even alone to enter the city ; for as soon as he ap]iroached, they fill'd 
a musket or two, to convince him that their resistance M'ould not be 
confined to threats ; and when he endeavoured to come to a parley, 
they answered him only with ill language and abuse. We detennined 
therefore immediately upon taking a circuit to avoid Bai/azid, and 
seeking Ibrahim P.vcha himself, from whom we cxpecUxl a hand- 
some reception, as the Persians represented him to me as a vassal of 
their Princf'- Abbas Mi rz a, fearing Him rather than his own sovereign. 
Our road to day averaged N. 10 W. a distance often miles; the same 
bearing indeed may be extended to Bai/atid, on a fiirther distance of 
four miles. Bai/azid, as I learned in its neighbourhood, is situated 
close at the foot of Mount Ararat : it is peopled principally by Ar- 
menians. On a hill about it, is a castle, which by its defenders is said 
to be strong; they are very jealous however of the curiosity of a 
Persian. 
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9th. Three men, whom we anxiously expected from Prince AnBA.** 
Mikza to accompany us to Comtantinoplc, joined us on the evening of 
the 8th ; and so far therefore our delay at tliis miserable village was 
convenient. We gave them just time to feed their horses ; and then, 
about an hour before sun-sel, resinned our march to take up our quar- 
ters for the night on the bank of a little running stream: the rich pas- 
tures, through which the waters flowed, refreshed our cattle, but we our- 
selves were obliged t,o pass the night in the open field with a heavy dew 
falling, yet, thank God, Avith a line clear sky. During tlu‘ course of the 
night a Turk arrivi'd fiom Bat/azkl to say, that he Avas sent by the 
Ki(/i/ah to he our M(’/in/a7id(i7- to the presence of his master; adding, 
indeed, that the Vice-Governor regri'tted the misunderstanding on which 
he had acted, for he had Ix'cn told that Ave were folloAved by a largo 
body of horsemen. On further (jiu'Stioning the I'urk avc found, that the 
wife of Ibkahim Pacha (hearing that there was an Elchce, an Em- 
bassador, without the town, and that admittance had been refused to 
him) made loud remonstrances to the Kiapah on the im|)ropriety of his 
conduct, and interceded so far in our behall' that lui simt us these ex- 
cuses. I’hough Ave Avere. ill satisliixl Avith the conduct oi' this person, 
Ave thought it Ix'ttcr not to reject the attendance of the oftiecr Avhom he 
had dejnited to escort us, as avc avcix^ among a Aiild and unmanageable 
jieoplc. 

We travelled an hour and a half, in oni' of the ch'arest and most 
beautiful mornings that the heavims (Acr produced; aud passing on our 
left the two villages of Dizzcl/ and Kizzil Dizzeh, avc came to an open- 
ing of a small plain covered with the black tents and c.attle of the 
E/ni/ts. Here also ve had a view of Mount .i/y/zy//; the clouds no 
longer rested on its summit, but circled round it below. We Avent to 
the largest tent in the plain, and there enjoyed an opportunity of learn- 
ing that th(' hospitality ot tlu-sc jieoplc is not exaggerated. As soon as 
it Avas announced at the tent that strangers Avere coming, every thing 
Avas in motion : some carried our horses to the best pastures, others 
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spread carpets lor us, one was tlispatclu'd lo the flock to hring a. I'ul 
Iamb, the women iimnediately made prej)aration for cooking, and «<> 
had not sat long before two large dishes of stewed lamb, with several 
basins of i/aourt, were placed before us. 'I'he senior of the tribe, an 
old man (by his own account indeed more than eight y-five years of age) 
dressed in his best clothes, came out to us, and welcoim'd us to his tent 
with such kindness, yet with such respect, that liis sincerity could not 
be mistaken. He was still full of activity and tire, although he ha<l lost 
all his teeth, and his beard was as whili'. as the snow on the vi'nerablc 
mountain near his tent. The simplicity of his manners and the im 
ter{\sting scenery around reinindeil me, in the strongest colours of the 
life of the patriarchs: and more immediately of Him whose history is 
inseparable from the mountains of Ararat. Notliing indeed could ac- 
cord better with the spot than the tigun: of our ancient host. His 
people Avere a part of the tribe of Jclalcc, and their principal seat wiis 
Erivan ; but they ranged through the country : 

And pastured on from verdant stage to stage, 

Where fields and fountains fresh eould best engage. 

Toil was not then : of nothing took they heed 
But Avith wild beasts the sylvan war to wage, 

And o’er vast plains their herds and flocks to feed ; 

Blest sons of nature they ! true golden age indeed. 

Castle of Indolence, xxxvii. 

We quitted our hospitable friends, (who appeared to be almost 
more grateful for our visit than we for their kindness), and passed alonii 
the plain. Mount Ararat bore N. 40 and extended itst'll com- 
pletely to our view. Its N. W. ascent is not so rapid as its S. R. and 
3 should conceive that in this quarter it might be possible to asct'nd it. 
In six hours and a half, after leaving our last encamjunent, avc reached 
Diadin. It is a large village with a fort and towers ; under which, in a 
deep channel of perpendicular rock, runs the eastern Euphrates, there a 
shallow stream about twimty feet in breadth. It rises about lour a^atch 
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ar twelve miles from Diadin, on a bearing of S. 50 W. by the direction 
of a man’s hand ; and in the country is called the Frat ; the name 
assumed at Atz-rmm, by the Western stream. 

At Diadm we were not pennitted to go near their miserable castle. 
I’he houses of the place are built of mud and etwies, and the rocans are 
calculated to lodge the animals as well as the family. A small com- 
partment only is reserved for the master ; and in general the rest of the 
space is left for his cattle. We did not, indeed, enter their habitations, 
for every door was shut against m ; and when, by great managesnent, 
we had Jiecured .shelter for ourselves, our people, and our cattle, we 
found equal difficulty in procuring food. Abdulla Pacha, a rebel 
CoKtvf, with whom Idraiiim Pacha was at open war, liad in fact car- 
ried away all the flocks, and destroyed all the crops (rf this village. 
We could not therefore expect an easy supply of corn for our horses ; 
but after much intreaty a little was produced, for which indeed we paid 
an amazing price. A piece of barley bread was delivered to each man ; 
and the masters, by a very marked favour, were supplied with a mess of 
eggs and a basin of ynourt. 

The houses for the Comkn or reception of strangers, here as in all 
other plat^es in Turkey were regularly defined; butwlien the Mirza and 
I were entering that appropriated to ourselves, we were received at the 
door by a woman, who, with her face totally imcovered, boldly bad 
defiance to the Conak-chee, and (with the most threatening looks, and 
with all the volubility of her sex,) swore that nobody should «iter her 
dwelling. However, by a little negociation we pacified our hostess, 
and were at length admitted into her stable, where we spresid our car- 
pets and oomposfKi ourselves to sleep. The women here barely cover 
their feces; and, as we afterwards learnt, are notorious forricipiravity: 
they appear very healthy. The men are as wild as savages, aud seem 
to be under no law. Independently of their own immediate distresses, 
one of the reasons for riieir inhospitality to Persians is very natural; 
several Embussarlors had been sent to €on^antimpkf and sinoe that 
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time every traveller, who had two or three attendants, assumed the same 
dignity. The discovery of the fraud has necessarily roused the caution 
of the Turks. 

10th. We were nine hours on the road to Youngali, called nine 
agatcht and which I calculated at thirty- two miles on a bearing of N. 
65 W. The Euphrates accompanied us all the way through a country 
of grass, but of little cultivation. Four miles after leaving Diadin we 
passed the village of Jugan, about a mile and a half on our left: theo 
four miles further, still on the left and on the other bank of the Euphrates t 
Utah KlissS. Here a high and snow-covered mountain called Kusfif 
Dagh appears in view ; and (extending to the S. and W.) the range of 
Ala-Dagh. In the village is an Armenian Church, a very respectalde 
looking building, much resembling an European structure. It has two 
wings with a shelving roof, and is covered by a small dome built of 
strnie, apparently not in much decay. 

At the termination of that branch of the mountain near which 
Utch KlissS stands, there is a stone bridge thrown over the Euphrates. 
We continued by the bank of the river, which winds from E. to W. 
creating verdure on each side as it flows. We passed through a 
village now in ruins called Alakm ; and on the slope of the hill (three 
miles on the left of the road) tliat of Comoutja ; another called Belasou^ 
is close on the banks of the river ; and, about eight miles further, 
having passed the miserable huts at Cadi Kieu, wc reached after a very 
sultry ride, our Conak at Youngali. All these villages are in the Mahali 
of Alashgerd. 

Wiien we had been about an hour on our road, I missed a small 
carpet from my baggage, and sent back therefore my servant to 
reclaim it from our host at Diadm. From the looks which he cast at 
our goods, I had frequently suspected his honesty, but I might have 
spared my suspicions and ray trouble ; for I received nothing but oatlis. 
Near to Uteh KlissS, we mrt the battering train of Ibrahim Pacha, 
which consisted of two field pieces, returning from the siege of Turpa 
CaUh, the castle of Timur Beg, who had revolted from his autlnwity. 
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We learned that after a siege of five months, in which the Pacha had 
fired his guns one hundred and fifty times at the town and castle, he 
had succeeded in killing one fowl and one dog. 

Ibrahim Pacha, who was at another village three miles from 
Youngali, sent his Haznadar or treasurer to escort us to our lodging. 
The misery here was even greater than that of the preceding day. No 
com for our horses, nor even grass Avithout hard blows. The whole of 
the country was in a state of absolute devastation from the incursions of 
the Gourds ; and our course presented nothing but difficulties, • for 
Ibrahim Pacha was at war with all the country round. He pro- 
fessed indeed to respect the firman of Abbas Mirza, and when we 
sent him that with which we had been furnished, he immediately carried 
it to his head, saying that he was the Prince’s servant in all things ; 
and that there was nothing which he would not willingly do to serve 
him. We never fared worse, however, than at this village. The 
people that surrounded us bore the looks of savages, and their general 
behaviour corresponded with their appearance. 

To the South of Y'onngali, as I was told at the place, lies Van ; and 
to the S. W. the large MahaU of Kensns. 

11th, We left Youngali, dissatisfied with our host : the Persians 
indeed were miserable with the scanty hospitality which they received 
at his village. When we were left by the two officers, who escorted 
us to their master’s frontier, we were advised not to go near Turpa 
CalSh, as we should undoubtedly be molested. Yet the situation, in 
which this war of the rival chiefs had placed us, was so difficult, that 
we incurred equal hazard either in passing the castle of Timur Beg, 
without offering our respects, or in venturing near it after coming from 
the domains of his enemy. We determined therefore to state our 
story simply, and throw ourselves on his hospitality. We crossed a 
most beautiful plain covered with villages, and watered by numerous 
streams. We forded three considerable torrents, which poured from 
the N. mountains, and, swoln by the melting snows, threw themselves 
into the Euphrates, which was flowing at the Southern extremity of the 
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plain from E. to W. Tluve mile's from Yomigali wo came to Cara- 
Kliss^, a large village peopled by Courds and Armenians ; and then 
made a circuit to the N. to avoid a swampy road in the centre of the 
plain. AVe passed through several villages, th(^ inhabitants of which 
seeing the nr nbei’s of our company mistook us for one of the fight- 
ing parties \d crowded on the tops of' their houses at our ap- 
proach. Cl 'se places, tlie principal were named Datit Tape, Kesick, 
and Arnai. 

Turpa Culeh is situated N. 60 W. from Yoangali, on a distance of 
about fifteen miles or four hours. It is a larger place than any that we* 
had seen siiici' K/ioi. I'he town is scattered on the; slofje of a conical 
hill, on the top of which is a castle. This the Turks deem impregnable, 
and with justice, if the failure of the late siege be a criterion, though 
the fort seems in (wery part accessible to cannon. The high mountain 
of Kifsse Dagh overlooks the town and attracts continual clouds over 
it. AVe proceed(^d warily ; and, about a mile befon', we reached the 
place, halted and sent forwards a man to reconnoitre the appearance 
and dispositions of the people, and to report on the (expediency of our 
advance. He returned with the intelligence that wc had nothing to 
fear; and we directcxl our course therefore to the Coiiac or dwelling of 
the Kiayah, the chief officer of 'Fimuk Bcg. Here wc dismounti'd, 
and were introduced immediately into a dark room, where twenty 
torpid Turks w( 3 re indulging themselves in the quiet (h'lights of smoking. 
The Kiayah sat in the corner, but rose when the Mirza enteivd ; and, 
having said the usual “ Khosh gueldin” (you arc welcome,) closc'd his 
lips and left his guest to display the compliments and insinuative ffat- 
tery so natural to his nation. The loquaciousness and vivacity of the 
Persian formed an inimitable contrast with the dull and heavy laconism 
of the Turk. 

AVhen we had smoked and drunk coffee, a man came to inform us 
that Timur Beg was ready to receive us. The Mirza and I immedi- 
ately proceeded, leaving the rest of our party with the Kiayah. AVe 
ascended to tlic castle by a steep and difficult path, and entered it by 
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a large iron door. Wc were introduced into a spacious room at the 
summit, Tlie Chief (atte nded by all his principal warriors gravely 
seated around) occupied a window commanding an extensive view of 
the^ country over which we had travelled, and more particularly the 
district of his rival, the Faefia. When we also were sea/ed, and the 
usual compliments had passed, the* Mirza begun a prej^ed' speech un- 
folding our condition, anne)uncing that we threw ourselves at his mercy, 
asking the rights of hospitality Iroin him, and intermixing throughout 
some very severe invective against his enemy the Pacha. The mode 
succeeded : and Timur Beg instantly replied, that we had nothing to 
fear; that under his protection we were safe; that our necessities should 
be supplied, and that his officers should receive orders to treat us with 
distinction and kindness at a neighbouring village; for he hoptxl, as the 
only favour that he required of us, that we would not sojourn in his 
castle for that night. 

When these preliminaries were settled, I had time to observe that 
there was much to admire in our host. He was about forty years of 
age, with a singularly open and manly countenance, and with manners 
the most graceful and dignified. He related his own history and his 
differences with Ibrahim Pacha in language so simple, yet so expres- 
sive, that we acquired a deep interest in his fate ; particularly, when he 
expatiated on the Pacha’s tyranny and inordinate rapaciousness, and on 
the misery in which his exactions had involved all the peasantry of the 
district. During the course hoivever of his conversation with the Mirza, 
I remarked one of his observations which was very characteristic of a 
semi-barbarous society. He inquired who I was ? and being informed' 
that I was of the Sect of Isau (Jesus), or, in other words, a Christian, 
he continued (with a look of pity, having observed that I had refused 
a pipe), “ These fellows, I hear, have neither pipes nor tobacco in 
“ their country : haivan dar, they are beasts as if to say, assuming 
that we did not possess the knowledge or the means of their favourite 
enjoyment, “ how far inferior to us must those be who cannot 
“ smoke.” 
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Our host kept strictly to his word : we were seut forwards four miles 
further to the promised village of Molah Suleiman, escorted by two of 
his officers ; and supplied with all that the plaee could afford, a sheep, 
fowls, and rice for ourselves, and corn for our lu)rse8. 

12th. We passed over a mountainous tract of country from Molah 
Suleiman to Deli-baha, a distance which we travelled in ten hours, and 
which I reckoned at thirty-five miles, on a bearing of N. 30 W. as well 
as the intricacies of tin; turns ‘would pi'nnit uk' to observe. Before we 
entered the mountains, (when we had travelled about three miles, and 
just above the little village of Zadieh,) J hud the parting view of Mount 
Ararat, which bore from us N. 80 E. We were told that the road was 
much infested by the Gourds, particularly at a pass in the mountains 
called Gerdina, and we jilaced ourselves thendore in a posture of de- 
fence. But we traversed the whole extent without seeing a human 
being, till we reached Dakar, a village of Gourds in the mountains 
twenty miles from Molah Suleiman. We then proceeded winding in 
a variety of directions, with a scorching sun over our heads, to the 
entrance of a pass which, through two stupendous rocks, leads into the 
plain of Deli-baba. This pass might be made an admirable military 
position, and in its present state is a most pictun'sque object. A 
stream from the mountains runs through it: on the left is a rock 
three hundred feet perpendicular, and on the other side is another of 
less height, but pierced with three holes, as if it were by the hand 
of man. 

On entering the plain we saw numbers of peasants with their urabahs 
or carts. They told us they had fled from their village in the fear of 
Abdulla Aga, who, from his station near Eriwa, makes predatory 
excursions all over the country. They added tliat Deli-baba was 
totally depopulated ; however we did not believe them, and proceeded. 
We found indeed a very bad reception, for the inhabitants mistook us 
for enemies, collected together at our approacli, rt;fused us admittance, 
and fired several muskets at us. At fengtli the cliicf of the village 
came out to meet us, and we agreed to cstal)lish ounselves at a distance, 
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feed our cattle, and depart. Tiie fear of Abdulla Aga created such 
a distrust, that we were avoided by every one whom we met; and 
even when any jiermittcd us to approach, all our assurances were in- 
sufficient to inspire them with contideiK^e. Although we offered great 
pric(^s for the necessaries of c)ur supply, the people would hardly sell a 
single article ; and the few pieces of bread and eggs which formed 
our meal at Ddi-baba were not procured witlrout the greatest 
difficulty. 

Although the country is in a terrible state of disturbance, caravans 
travel freely on tlu; road. We met a large one which had been eight 
days from Arz-romu. Our mule-driver happened to kill a serpent ; he 
cut it immediately in two piec(^s, and threw the parts on different sides, 
saying, “ It is a lucky sign, our enemies Avill not overcome us.'' 

The soil over which we passed was admirably rich, and the most, 
delightful spring reigned on the tops of tlui mountains, wluae we 
culled nosegays ol‘ a thousand hues; yet the snow lay in several 
places, and covered tin? ti'tlocks of our horses, Avhile close to it rose 
every flower. 

13th. We quitted the village of Ddi-baba early in the morning, 
having passed a night iiill of juixiety and Avatchfulne.ss in the open 
fields; as avc were told that avc were not. safe', and might probably be 
attacked, though nothing, thank God, disturbed us. We proceeded 
on a bearing of West to Arnra Kieu, a village })rettily situated at the 
utmost extremity of a plain, and surroundi'd by some trees, (in our 
later course a vt'ry scarce object) the willow and the plane. We crossed 
a beautiful country cultivated in most parts, and considering the ex- 
treme misery of the. inhabitants themselves, looking very prosperous. 
The spring was here in its tirst burst, and the corn was scarcely a 
span high : the fields were no longer watered by dikes as in Persia, 
for tlw; nature of the seasons and of the country render unnecessary any 
artificial means of irrigation. The hills to the Northward of the plain, 
through which we passed, rise in a gentle acclivity, and to our vierv, 
displaced liabilations and culture ; but as we met no person on the 
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road, I could not learn the names of the villages in various parts. At 
two houi;s, (sfu'f'n inik's,) from Deli-babu, and about a mile from the 
road, is Batman Kica, situated in th(‘ bosom of a valley delightfully 
watered and cultivated. The houses of A/V//, our resting place, 
are built with the lir tree, and tlu'ir roofs are formed by rafters of 
wood, g<^ometrica]ly placed, which are afterwards covert'd with earth, 
and constitute a strong donu'. 'I'his is a better construction tlian any 
that W’c had lately observed. Small two-wbet'hal carts, to Avhich oxen 
are yokt^d, are used ht^rt' by the peasantry. The sheep are very fine, 
with large' tails and good w(K)1. 

14th. We went from Amra A/V//, due Wt'st towards ten miles. 

Three miles after (juitting Amra Klea, wc came to the banks of the 
Araaes ; which e nters the' plain from th(' inounlains nc'ar Yap'han, a large 
village situate'd about three miles from the' road. 'I’he stiTam flows 
here from N. 65 E. to S. .30 W. It lake's its ris(' in the MalialS of 
Khunits ; and wlu're it issues frean the ground is called Bin (Heal, or 
a thousauel springs. In its course it close'ly follows tlu' mountains which 
wc had left at the extremity of the plain. Little irrigation is elraAvn 
from it through the ne'ighbouring territory. We cre)sseel it ewer a very 
well-built stone brielge of se'ven arches; by the me'asureunent of wliich 
the river was about one hunelreel and sixty pace's in bn'adth. Just 
at this point a stre^am flows into it from the \V('stward, taking its 
course close to Hassan Caleb. Immediately on passing the bridge 
we came to a village calh'el KaprS Kica, auel then continueel e)n a 
fine road, and through a de'lightful plain strewed with villages, distant 
in general two e)r three miless from e'ach other. 'I’lie principal of these 
are ArsmijSh, on the left, aiul Gamec anel Miagen^ on the right of the 
road. All the plain was wc'll cultivated ; and the peasants were here 
sowing their corn. We passed by Hassan Caleb, a large town situated 
around a hill ; on the summit is an old fortification, the curious walls of 
which are cheejuered with the embrasures of former times. We crossed 
the stream by the tow^ii, over a bridge of two arches. Close to the 
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bridge is a bath built over a spring, the heat of which is almost 
that of scalding water : yet when we looked in, several men were 
up to their chins in it. The basin is about thirty feet in diameter, 
and is enclosed by an old structure. Several other springs of the same 
temperature adjoin it. 

We had procured a man from the Governor ( Cazi ) of Hassan 
CaUh, to conduct us to Alwar, but the Aga of that place posi- 
tively refused to admit us or to lodge us, and added in direct hams 
that he did not care for Cazi, Pacha, or any one else, and that 
we might go any wliere we chose; if at least we did not dis- 
turb Him. After voJlies of abuse on both sides, we were content 
as before to take up our quarters in the open fields, under the 
shade of a tree, that luckily was situated near the village, and 
saved us from an ardent sun. Here we saw geese for the 
first time. 

Whilst seated under the tree, vowing vengeance on the Aga of 
Alwar, (having dispatched a man to the Governor of Arz~roum to 
state our case), we were visited by a respectable, yet sly-looking 
Turk, who came quietly and settled hims('lf on our carp(‘t. H('. begun 
by telling us that he was a i/oljee (a traveller) like ourselves ; and in- 
quired what made us so angry. We broke out into every species of 
invective against the Ago of the villagx', who had obliged us to remain 
like our horses and mules, under a tree, refusing us the most common 
offices of hospitality ; and added, that we had in consequc'iice sent a 
messenger to the (Governor of Arz-roum to complain of the affront, 
hoping at the same tinu' that tlu- inhospitabh; Aga would either lose his 
ht*ad, or at least g<‘t a se\'ere bastinado. WV. had some suspicion that 
the pcrsonag(‘ to whom we wtTc talking was the very Aga himself, and 
were therefore less scrupulous in our abuse*. This suspicion proved 
true: our visitor begun by taking the Aga\s part, saying that the coun- 
try was in a great state of alarm, and that the j)eople feared to receive 
into their towns so many strangers, and particularly Persians, and 
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finished in his own person by intreating us not to write to the Gover- 
nor of Arz-roum. He went away accordingly in some fright, and 
allowed us to get provisions from his village, a permission which he had 
not granted before. 

We spent the night, however, in the open air, and in the fear of 
rain : much, indeed, was falling on all sides of us with thunder and 
lightning. 
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1809, June 15th. We arrived at Arz-roum, after riding fifteen miles 
on a bearing of W. over a chalky road. The city presents itself in a 
very picturesque manner ; its old minarets and decayed turrets, rising 
abruptly to the view. Our baggage was carried to the Custom-house, 
notwithstanding all our remonstrances and claims of privilege. The 
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caution of the Turks, though in tins instance unnecessary, was not un- 
justifiable, for a former Persian Embassador had concealed merchants 
in his suite, who, under his name, passed large quantities of fine 
goods. 

Arz^roum is built on a rising ground : on the highest part is the 
castle, surrounded by a double wall of stone, which is chequered at the 
toj) by embrasures, and strengthened here and there by projections In 
the fashion of bastions, with openings fit for the reception of Catlnott. 
It has four gates, which are covered with plates of iron. The whole l»^ 
Avell-built, and to me does not appear the work of MtissulmanSi A 
ditch runs by it to the S. W. ; near it is a tannery ; and further on is n 
row of blacksmiths' forges, which seemed in good employ. In this 
direction (N. E. of the town) is the Custom-house, a spacious building. 
The Fachas residence has a large gate opening into a court-yard. 
The houses are in general built of stone, with rafters of wood, and 
terraced. Grass grows on their tops, and sheep and calves feed there ; 
so that, when seen from an eminence, the roofs of the houses can hardly 
be distinguished from the plain at their foundation. 1 walked through 
most of the bazars ; few are domed, the rest are terraced, like the 
dwellings, but affording a common road for foot-passengers, who 
ascend by a public flight of steps. Wherever a street intervenes^ a. 
bridge is thrown over, and the line continues uninterrupted. I'hc 
simps in the bazars are well stocked, and the place exhibits an appear- 
ance of much industry. The streets arc mostly paved; but, as in 
Turkey, in that manner which is more calculated to break the passen- 
ger's neck than to ease his feet. There are sixteen baths, and one 
hundred mosques ; several of the latter are creditable buildings, the 
domes of which are covered with lead, and ornamented with gilt balls 
and crescents. 

This is the present state of Arz-roum ; its remains prove that it must 
have been still more considerable. Every thing attests the antiquity 
of the place; the kihabitards indeed date the foundation from the 
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time of Noah, and very zealously swear, that some of their present 
structures were contemporary with the Patriarch : with less hazard of 
truth, or rather with much appearance of probability, they aver that 
others were the work of the Giaour.% or Infidels. One in particular is 
attributed to the latter origin ; it consists of an arched gateway, curi- 
ously worked all in strong stone, situated N. W. in the castle, and 
close to a decayed minaret of ancient structure. Yet many of the 
older fabrics appear by the true Moresque arch, to be certainly of 
Saracenic origin ; and many of the remains of mosques resemble those 
buildings in Persia, with curious bricks, and lacquered liles, which 
were raised in tlie first ages of Mahomedanism. In all those at 
Arz-roum, I observed a round tower, with a very shelving roof, covered 
all over with bricks. There are still erect several minarets, obviously 
works of the early Mussulmans. Near the Eastern gate of the castle 
are two of brick and tile, and a gate (with a Saracenic arch and a 
Cujic inscription) and many strong stone buildings around, the remains 
of the fine portico of a mosque. To the East of the town is an old 
tower of brick, the highest building in Arz-rouniy which is used as a 
look-out-house, and serves as the tower of the Janizarien at Constanti- 
nople , or that of Galata. There is a clock at the summit, which strikes 
the hours with sufficient regularity. 

In Arz-roum there are from four to five thousand families of the 
Armenian, and about one hundred of the Greek, persuasion : the 
former have two churclu'S, the latter one. There are perhaps one 
thousand Persians who live in a Caravanserai^ and manage by caravans 
the trade of their own country. Trebisond is the port on the Black 
Sea, to which the commerce of Constantinople is conveyed. The 
Turkish inhabitants of Arz-roum are fifty thousand families. This 
amount of the population I give from the authority of a. well-informed 
Armenian ; but as all such details in a country so iIl-^egulated are ex- 
ceedingly suspicious, I have already taken the liberty to deduct more 
than one-third from the number of Turkish families in the original esti- 
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mate. But the reduced statement still leaves in Arz-roum^ at the rate of 
five persons in a family, a total of two hundred and fifty thousand per- 
sons, besides Armenians. 

The climate of Arz-rotm is very changeable, and must in winter be 
piercingly cold. It rained throughout the whole of the 19th, but the 
clouds dispersed on the morrow, and discovered the adjacent hills over- 
spread with snow. The high lands wliich arise from the plain around, 
attract constant thunder-storms ; the elevation, -indeed, of the whole 
region from the base of the sea is itself very considerable, and is suffi- ' 
cient to account for the cold. 

On the 17th we visited the Governor. He treated us with the usual 
civilities of the occasion in Turkey, pipes, coffees, sweatmeats and 
sherbet, for which we paid dearly by the numerous backshtsim or vails 
tliat are given in such circumstances. Emin Aga, who then filled the 
station and was Musselim of the town, was also Gumruckchee or Col- 
lector of the Customs, an office which in Persia is confined to very infe- 
rior persons, and which therefore drew upon the Commandant of Arz~ 
roum, who unluckily bore it, the laughter and contempt of the Persians. 
Yet when he invited us all to dinner, they were not the less anxious 
to make their best appearance before him. Throughout the day, the 
Persian Envoy was occupied with the arrangement of his clothes ; he 
consulted every one of his servants on the suit which might become 
him best, and at length fixed on a fine gold-brocade coat. 

On the 20th we went accordingly to the entertainment. After 
smoking and drinking coffee, the Aga called for dinner. Water for 
the preliminary ablution was first brought, when I observed that the 
Turks washed both their hands, and the Persians the right only. The 
servants who brought the basin and ewer were attended by two others ; 
one who spread a towel on the knees, and another who was ready to 
take it away, and replace it by a second for the hands. After this an 
octagonal stool two feet and a half high was placed in a corner of the 
sopha, on wliich was put a large round pewter tray carved all over in 
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various fashions. On this were placed piles of bread all around, onions, 
endive, and basins of ymurty milk, and pkitcs of cheese, with two 
wooden spoons at intervals l<)r the guests. When all was ready our 
host said, “ hooyourouuy’ or you arc served,” and we approached the 
tabic. When seated each guest w as attended by a page, who threw a large 
napkin with gold^mbroidcre<l borders over each shoulder, and arranged 
another on our knees ; an ap}>aratus not unlike that of the preJiiBiaary 
service of shaving. A small cloth was placed in the centre of 
the tray, on which stood the dish. First, in a glass vase, came 
a species of sweet souj) which was not unpalatable; then a lamb roasted, 
stuifed with rice and tdmonds; then stewed pears, then a stew of 
mutton, then sweet Jelly ; in short, thei'c was a succt'ssion of at least 
one hundred dishes, consisting generally of an intermediate sweet ar- 
ticle between the meats, besides pasti’y to each. I’he master of the 
entertainment said, “ Booyoiiroun,’* when it was brought in, and 
“ Colder” or “ take away,” when we had eat two or thme mouthfuls, 
and scarce any other words but these two were heard during the whole 
feast. Servants attended behind each guest, witli a vase of lemonade 
or sherbet. The dishes were not, in general, badly cooked, although 
much coarser than those of Peraia. The whole w as closed by aa im- 
mense piilau. The principal dishes were the yakn6, wbich resembles 
our Irish stew ; the dolma h, meat balls enclosed in vine leaves ; the 
Icnbob, which is roast meat ; the chorbah, or soup ; the baklavahy a cake 
of honey, paste, and other sweet ingredients ; the lokmah, a light paste 
puff; and the pilldu, which is nothing but rice intermixed now and then 
with plums, almonds, and always well |>eppered and spiced. When 
all was over we washed our hands with soap and hot water, smoked^ 
drank coffee, and went away, and were dunned as usual for backshishes 
on departing. 

A strange character joined us at Arz-roum; he was a native of Bosnia y 
and took the opportunity of our escort to reach Constuntmople. He 
seemed to fear tlic wild inhabitants of the country through whichi we 
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Uaui to pass, and wwe accordingly a coat of mail under his cldtltes, and 
a burnished helmet on Iris head, and was armed with two heavy rifle 
guns, a pair of pistols, a long ktaijur, and a sword, )>esides a variety 
of powder flasks, &c. wliich, altogether, made him weigh thirty 
stone. 

On the 21st we left Arz-Toitm^ and proceeded across the plain to 
Ilija, a distance of five miles only, on a Ix'aring of N. 60 West. The 
plain is covered with villages ; 1 counted thirty on one part, and the 
cultivation is proportioned to tlx; |x>pulation. The season was advan©> 
ing: in some place's the corn was a foot from tire ground, and tliere was 
besides much fine pasture. 

Close to the village we crossed a bridge over a nice stream, there 
called the Kara Son, which flows in this quarter from £. to W. and 
accordhig to tlxc information wliich I procurt'd on tins spot,fiarally flows 
mto the Kuphrales, On comparing, howc'vcr, my au’tiiorities and 
my observations, I susfiect that it is itself larger tliajiii its confluent 
stream, and dcservc's therefore to be considered jta the primary 
river. Its sources are in the mountains at Suzdmiy abonA nine miles 
(mm Arz-roim ; ivnd it meets another river at Herthemhih. The sources 
of the Tigris aix? said to be at a village called Nehd, near C evert 
a place teny«rs^M/j^s from OrournL 

At Ilijn are warm springs, two of which are enclosed within waflJs, 
for the separate use of men and wonaenu Large paides had cdlected 
fiaom Arz-rotm. to bathe here, and had pitched then- tents among the 
cocks to pass the night. During the night an alarm was given in< the 
vdlag*', that a nuinber of Dvlhis (who have been called the “ Enfam per- 
** dues” of the Turkish army,) had taken up their cpiantcrs among usv and 
fliat every one must in consequence look to Ids own property. Perhaps 
there were not two hundred of these desperadoes, yet tliey had gioen more 
trouble to the Government of Arz-roum than an army of ten thousand 
men could excite in any Europc^an country. They commit with impu- 
nity every act of cruelty and cx.tor.tian » no one dares to repeimand or 
to punish them ; and* a few days befone chit reiwounteB witfo tbmni, they 
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chose to be dissatisfied with the conduct of the Governor of Arx-^ounit 
and informed him that they intended to desert. To pacify them,' there- 
fore, he was obliged to send them loads of victuals. We passed the 
night, however, without disturbance, and fared well indeed, by the 
kindness of the Armenians of the village. From this [)lace Southward 
to Bin Gieulf* the sources of the Araxes is five sahat (hours) Turkish. 
The villages nearest our road were Gezy Belour, Aroiini. 

22d. Our route to Pwiun bore W. on a distance of twenty miles. 
From Ilija to the right and left, the country was still as on the preced- 
ing day, studded with villages, and still richly cultivated. But it is 
almost destitute of timber; a few bushes and small trees only are 
sprinkled here and there over the hills ; and the great number of Ara- 
hahs which we met loaded with wood had been all brought from a dis- 
tance. About six miles on the right is the village of AlagOy and on 
the left Arranli. Having proceeded five miles from our last stage we 
stopped at Jennis, a very pretty spot, where the Armenians brought us a 
breakfast of eggs, fritters, yaourt (curdled milk), and kymack (clouted 
cream). On leaving Jennis, the village Nardiran lies at the declivity of 
the hill. We quitted here the road to the right, which would have car- 
ried us to Ak CaUh, the regular Menzil Khon6h, and took a bye-path, 
because a pass in the mountains along the direct line was possessed by 
a party of Courdistan freebooters. We reached Purtun about four miles S. 
from AkCaUh, and sent thither for the horses (fifteen in number,) which 
were necessary to convey us forwards. Our resting place was a small 
village in the bosom of the mountains, near a pretty stream which fell 
in a cascade (almost under the roots of three picturesque trees in the 
middle of the water), and turned a mill below. At about twelve o’clock 
the clouds arose from the S. E. and brought thunder, hail, and rain; a 
circumstance which I had remarked almost every day at the same hour 
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since our arrival at Arz-roum. The weather then cleared up towards 
the close of tlie evening, and a fine morning witli an almost cloudless 
sky opened the following day. 

On the 23d, we left Furtun ; and retraced the route of the pre- 
ceding day for two miles and a half, when we took a general Westerly 
direction for twenty-four miles. Our road was carried through a long 
chain of mountains, in a line ol‘ easy access, though the surface was 
rendered difficult by the mud which the rains had made. H’he whole 
soil was an admirably rich earth, producing the greatest luxuriance of 
grass, wild herbs, and flowers. Here and there the country begun to 
be wooded ; and to be intersected by a great profusion of streams ; 
and in one particular view (about two miles from our stage) displayed 
the most romantic scenery with fine wild j)recipices washed by the 
waters belojv, and shaded by shrubs and pine trees. The neighbouring 
district however, in conseciuencc of the depredations of the He/Ais, and 
the recent incursions of the Courds, was entirely unpeopled ; and 
we learnt that the village of Mama Khatoun^ at which we intended 
to take up our quarters for the night, was in the same manner 
deserted. 

From the eminence above we enjoyed a beautiful prospect ; a river, 
swoln by the rains and mt'lted snows, poured from the mounUiins on 
the S. E. and meandered at the foot of two stupendous rocks; and 
the large buildings from which the place derived its name, were 
below us. They are close to the village, and consist of a caravunseraii 
a mosque, a bath, and a tomb, all constructed with a fine white free 
stone, and finished in a manner worthy of the best ages. The caravan^ 
serai, in the usual shape of such buildings, is a hollow square, with a 
gate to the East. Round the court arc built small rooms, all arched 
in the most solid and magnificent style. There are also two vaulted 
chambers, each fifty yards long by forty broad, for the accommodation 
of the cattle of travellers. In the middle of the sipiare is an arched 
chamber, erected probably as a cool retreat in summer. Though 
many parts of the building aje fallmg into ruin, the caravanserai may 
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be considered generally in very good preservation. The mosque is 
situated to the right. It is entered by a small court yard, from which 
a vaulted Peris tyle leads under the dome, into the principal chamber, 
where is a stone pulpit. 'Phough the dome is covered with wc'cds, 
and though of the single minaret the upper part has fallen, the nxain 
structure is still entire; and its fine materials, and its admirable 
masonry, are very strikingly and advantageously o})posed to tlu^ more 
modern works of the country. Close to the caravamerai is the bath, 
and on the other side the remains of a building ; the use ol' which 1 
could not ascertain. Nearly lacing the caravanserai, is a kind of 
small round temple, probably a tomb, enclosed by a circular wall, 
which is entered by a gate way of Saracenic architecture. On the 
exterior of the arch is an inscription in Oufic.. The small building 
inside is covered by a shelving roof, of the same construction as 
many of the buildings at Arz-roum. The interior is arched, and 
carved in a variety of ornaments, and under it is a subterraneous 
chamber. The court is full of fragments, which may perhaps suggest 
the supposition, that the whole was originally covered. Around are 
many tomb-stones, inscribetl with Cujic characters. 

The popular story of the erection of those flifferent buildings is as 
follows : a wealthy Turk fell in love with an Armenian woman of this 
village, but as she doubted the extent of his affections, she retjuired as 
a proof before she yielde d her consent to marry him, that he should 
build a caravanserai, mosque, &c. at the place of her birth. 'T’he Turk 
immediately accepted the conditions ; and, proving that his love \v as 
equal to his wealth, raised these structures, aird called them by her 
name. Mama Khatoun. The people add, that a treasure is concealed 
in a part of the caravanserai ; which, according to an inscription, is 
destined lor the reconstruction of the whole, after the decay of the 
present buildings. In one of the corners of the caravamerai we hickily 
found a stray calf, of which we took possession, and of which tlie 
Persians, in disregard (rf their scruples and distaste of ox-flesh, eat with 
great appetite. 
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At noon we had the usual thunder storm. The surface of the 
mountain is hard, and apparently contains nuudi mineral matter. A 
very elevated chain covered with suoav ('xtends hefore the village ; the 
highest part bearing W. and taking a N. direction. The Kara Sou is 
no longer knoAvn by that name at Mama K/iafowi, though by the 
description of the count ry, avc recognixt'd it under that of Frat. The 
water at this plac('- has no distinct designation, but is called .simply, 
the river of Khafoint. 

On the 24th we ]>roce<'ded to Kara Colagh, a distance cjilled twelvd 
hours, which Ave performed in ten, and Avhich in road measun; may 
be reckoned at thirl y-tAVO miles. We travelled for eight hours on a 
bearing ol'W. and for tla* lemainder of tlu; stage turned to the N. 
When we had advanced about six miles and a half, av( 3 came to the 
river, AAdiich in its earlier piogress avc had [)assed as the Kara Sou^ 
but Avhich here, as av(' suspected at Mama Khaioun, Avas known as the 
Frat, and Avas said to flow finally luair Maaden Kcbhan, into that 
Avhieh rises at Diadin. We crossed it over a very good bridge of 
eight arches, constnicted altogether of the same materials, and in the 
same style as the buildings at Mama Khatoun. At the distance scarcely 
of a stone’s throAv is the confluence of the F7’af, and that river which 
floAvs near Mama Khatoun ; their united waters form a considerable 
stream, fblloAving the direction N. to S. 40 W. Near the bridge is the 
village of Mauastour. We traced u])Avards to the N. for two homs, 
the river Avhich I conceivci to be the original parent of the Fmphrates, 
enjoying at every turn neAv and beautiful pictures of cultivation, and 
woodland. 

At the distance of about twenty miles we came to a large but com- 
pletely deserted village, called Moss. Its inhabitants had fled the 
day before to their mountains, from the depredation of thri Cotirds. 
Near it are very ancient tombs, some placed evidently over tlu' bodies 
of Christians, for among the ornaments on some of the stones is carved 
the cross. One has an Armenian inscription. Here and there are 
collections of very large stones, rudely f)iled oik^ over the other. On 
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tho othrr side of the stream is Pekesidge, a town witli a castle on a 
conical hill. This is on the hiph road leading from Ak CaUh to Con- 
stantinopk, through Shoghoun DerHi, the pass ot!Cuj)ied by the Cotirds. 
After this is the village oi' A k Doghan, and then that of Kismisore, but 
both deserted. The cultivation is however \'('rv j^lentiful. In our 
line to the W. we crossed a b)aneh of the rivj^r, whei’c the water was 
up to the horses’ bellies. 

Kara CoUigli is a large village, and the ]\J cir.il Klioii^li is here. The 
surrounding mountains still bear an appearanc'e of mineral. The clouds 
gathered at tho usual hour, but in a mueh smaller (piautitv than on 
the preceding days. Tk're was round the road a gieat profasion of 
wild herbs, and amongst others asj)aragus. 

25th. On the next morning we had a great dispute at the Menzil 
KhonSh. The master peremptorily required that we should pay for the 
horses with which he tiirnished us. In vain did the Mirza persist that 
he was an Elchee, an Embassador ; our host swon' that he cared ncitlier 
for the Shah of Persia, nor for his owm Sidfan, and that he must have 
our money before we should take his bimts. We agreed at last to give 
twenty-five piastres for tlu' hire of twenty horses. 

Our road first took a N. direction among uncultivated mountains, 
where I am told that the snoAV is frequently so deep in winter as to im- 
pede the passage* of travellers. It then vari(;d W. and N. and N. and 
W. frequently ; but on a general bearing, I think that we averaged 
N. 60 W. to Cliiftik, a distance calle<l twelve hours, and which we ]>er- 
formed exactly in that time, on a reckoning of forty miles. In winding 
through the mountains, we came to }>arts beautifully wooded with fir, 
pines, and walnut-trees; and foiining, particularly on a long descent, 
the most picturesqiu* forest scenery that can hi* imagined. At the sum- 
mit of the mountains we had a continual rain for two hours, accompa- 
ni('d with thunder. When we I'cachcd the c'lose of the descent, we 
discovered on our left hand the village of Sadac, situated about two 
miles from the road on tlu* declivity of tl>e hills, with a surrounding 
territory admiralily tortile in ('orn, and w(‘ll watered. From this place 
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to Chijlik is fii’k'fm miles ; ilu', road leading tlnoiigh one of the most 
bcautilul and haj)p_y looking vallies that 1 ever saw. A stre-iiin, swoln 
when we saw it hy tiie rains, runs through it, and on each side, spreads a 
more abundant v(,'gctation. 

On quitting tlie valle y we caiiK' on the j)]ain in which Chifiik lies, so 
Well cultivated that it quite transported me into some of the best parts 
of Rngland. The jxiasants were ploughing lh<' ground, while iinmense 
flocks of sheep, goats, and oxen were spread ov(*r the w'hole country. 
Tlic fields w'ere parted oti by hedge's and ditches; the road was well 
defined ; and pretty villages rose here and there, intermixed with the 
most luxuriant verdure. Spring was hcix' in its bloom, and the whole 
plain was a little Eden. 

At about six hours from Kara Colaghy the road leads N. to the dis- 
trict of Bi/hours; or Baiho?'/, w hilst our road led us W. 

The village of Chi flick is interspersed with poplars and willows; the 
out-houses for cattk^ Aveix' built of rafters laiil horizontally, and covered 
with a roof ol‘ earth. A Miisscli/n lesides hcixi under llie governmewt 
of Arz-romn. 

26th. Erom Chifiik we wont to Carajay distant twenty miles (six 
liours) on a bearing ol' W. Wc continued through the plain, which we 
had entered on the preceding day ; and found it to its clo.se as beauti- 
ful as in its commencement. The stream w hicli wc had admired in the 
valley of SacJac, issues into the plain and follows the road. We crossed 
it over a wooden bridge. It supplies the inhabitants of the neighboui- 
hood plentifully wfith fish, of which indeed w'c had a specimen in some 
excellent trout, served up to us for breakfast. 

We passed the village ol‘ Gc*r, and on the. Eastward ol' the plain wc 
saw the village of Kizziljay. The whole country aiomul was enlivened 
by people employed in the works of agriculture. On entering the hills 
we found their declivities on all sides beautifully wooded witli firs, pine, 
Oak bushes, and a variety of tliorns, wdth every shrub common to a 
Northern climate. All the mountains which avc had ]>asscd were of 
easy ac^cess, and of no difiicult ascent or descent. About twelve miles 
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froii) ChijUlc thci'd is in ruins, a small circular building of stone, which 
is probably a Turkish tomb. 

W(! rested for the night at (Inraja, though the ()roj)('r Khoneft 

is three hoxirs distance, at a place called S/tn/ran, which gives name to 
a district, or Mahalc, containing this and between thirty and forty 
other villages. Our horses were collected from the individual villagers ; 
for the regular cstablisliments ^re broken uj) about a month before 
our arrival, by the disturbances in the country. Trom Caraja to 
Gumiick Khomh (a large town) is twelve hours, and tlK'Uce to Trehiaond 
ten hours, on a general b('aring throughout thcAvhole distance of N. 
Arsingha7i is a considerable town, twenty-four hours S. from Caraja. 
The corn fiedds in all this region are fenced off with rails, made of the 
trunks of ])ine trees ; and here and there the bo\mdari(“s of each man’s 
territory are marked by large stonc's ; a gre ater evidence of proj^erty, 
and consequently of prosperity, than we had seen any Avhere. On our 
road to-day we saw a great number of iuni])er bushes with very fine 
berries upon them. 

In our passage through the woods we met three Tatars going in 
great haste to Art-roam., bearing to Kjmin Aga the news of his having 
been created a Pacha. ’I'hcy told us that they had then been si'ven 
days from Constantinople. Their (-rrand is called carrying the Mndjdch, 
which is merely a verbal notification of the aj)pointinent, and which 
very frequently proves fals<' ; for the Tatar Avho is the bearer of it 
generally gets it from tlu' Capi Kiayah or Hotnrnes d’Affahes of tlu; 
great man in the proA ince, and then takes the chance of the ncAv» 
proving fals(' afUTAvards. As soon as the Tatar arriA^es, he is carried 
immediately into the presence of the ])erson avIiosc ncAV dignity he 
announces, and simply informs him of liis promotion. If the iieAvs 
which he brings prove com'c't, h<; ri'ceives perhaps one thousand 
piastres, and the succeeding Tatars (for tht'n^ are frequently lAvcnty 
who set off on similar e.xpeditions) get sums in proportion to their 
early or tardy arrival. Th(‘ person indeed avIio on these occasions 
secures the highest pri^^c, is generally he avIio brings the pelisse of 
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oftice, 'vvliicU is the eoiniiion iikhIo of investituix' in Turkey. On 
the present o('casion ^ve Men^ told by the Tiitar.s that the j)eliss(' was 
aetually on the road. 

1'he or (lov('rnor oi' C a raj a was a 'I’lnk of a Aery lieiax' appear- 
anee, but ol a beliaviour more atirceabh; than liis looks. Ih' aeeom- 
inodated us with tlie \i})))er jxirt of his own house, an open room 
looking OY(T a beautiful plain, and in tlu'. e\('ning treated us wuth a 
dinn('r. The greatest and best ingredi(;nt of the entertainment was a 
large landj roasted whole; round this were st'ated twelve persons, 
mostly the liirmers of the plaecy among whom however J could dis- 
tinguish the fmaaui, oi‘ parish j)ri<\st, and the Hodja or schoolmaster. 
All tlu'se gentlemen arrived with very good apjK-tites to the' h-ast ; 
for no sooner were the y seatc'd and tlu' lamb ])laeed before tlicm, than 
every one had his l ight hand in the' dish at once, tearing otf as large 
pieces from the animal, as his strength and dexterity would admit. 
This species of attack did not linish, until there ri'inained nothing but 
the ban* bones of the lamb; when every man viTy deliberately retired 
to smoki'- his pijx' in a coriu'r of the sofa, and to drink a cup of eotfee, 
that was then handed round to each of tlu' giu'sts. Although such a 
meal may 1 k' repugnant to the th'lieaey of those, who have been ao 
customed to a civili/ed mode of eating, yet tlii'ie was a species oi wild 
and generous hospitality in the manners ol these people, that 1 could 
not help admiring; and a few ingredients of which would add ex- 
tremely to the delights of a modern table. 

27th. We proceeded from Caraja, and halted at the distance of 
twenty miles, on a bearing of N.bOW. Our station was on the 
banks of a stream in a beautiful valley, and we reached it through a 
country, which (almost above that ol the prc'ceding march) rvas liiu'ly 
wooded, and in the intervals among the mountains riehly cultivated. 
Among the forests the pines rvere of an uneornmon size. Whilst W(' 
were eating our dinner under a tree, a heavy storm of thunder and 
lightning and rain, from the Westward, eainc' over us. In this situa- 
tion we were joined by a PcTsian rvho was coming jiost from Co7ista/h 
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iinople. He was of the suite of Askee Kiian, the Persian Einljassadoi 
at Paris, and unburtheiied himself of a volume ol‘ news to us. He 
soon convinced iiiC that he had gained some knowledge', in France by 
saying, “ Les dames dc Paris soni bien jolics.” The stonn continued 
with little intermission till near midnight. Some sought shelter among 
the rocks ; others covered themselves with carpets, horse cloths, or 
any thing which they could seize for the purpose, whilst others, and 1 
among the rest, sought refuge in a neighbouring water-mill, half in 
ruins, where we made a large fire and didended ourselves as well as we 
could from the pelting oi' the storm. I j>asst'd the night in the trough 
of the mill. 

28th. Wc again continued our route on a general bearing of to 
Caraliissar, a distance called eight hours, but which we perl’ormed 
even in ten hours with difficulty, from the extreme debility ol' our 
cuttle. The road measurement may be thirty miles. Tin; whole 
country, through which we passed, presented the luxuries of a garden, 
with the grandeur of a forest. Flowers of all hues embellished lire 
slopes of the rich pasturage, and cmbalnied the air u ith their aromatic 
odours. 1 never saw spring so luxuriant, so exuberant, as it was in 
these regions. At the bottom of every valley invariably runs a stream, 
the progress of which is marked by the trees and by the fertility which 
borders it, and Avhich accompanies it in all its windings. The soil is 
of a fine red earth ; and when occasionally turned up by the plough, 
breaks the monotony of the universal verdure that now covers the 
country, and contrasts admirably with the splendid brilliancy of lis 
tints. The corn on the summit of the mountain was about a toot 
high, but in the valley was much mon'; advanced. 'J'he great cultiva- 
tion consists in barley, besides many fields of rye, the latter indeed in 
many places grows Avild, and indiscriminately with other plants. 
Wheat does not appear to be one of the necessaries of the inhabiUints, 
for almost all the bread which avc ate was made of barley. Great 
numbers of pear-trees border the road, with pines of a form most 
picturt;squc, and presented often in the most striking views. The 
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pencils of an Imndred artists would not accomplish in as many years 
the task of delineating all the landscapes which this country affords. 
The inhabitants arc as well adapted for the painter as their country, 
and Avould add a new interest to tlu' charms of the picture. 

On reaching the eminence of CoraJiissai' a splendid panorama opens. 
The various masses that erect themselves in an infinity of curious forms 
suggc'st forcibly the wild convulsion of nature which had thrown them 
in th('ir pres(jnt disorder. To the North is a large mass ot mountain 
of a rude outline, and a. tint which indicates the mineral below; thi^ 
joins a stiijK'udous chain of rock which, taking a turn to the Westward, 
is tei niinated by the great isolated height of CarahisHar. On the ex- 
treme summit of this is the castle, a small tbi’t rcTuh'red tenable by its 
position. TIktc are houses also on the toj) to vhicdi a ziz->!ag road 
leads. I'lie remainder of the surface is also inlaid with walls, which, 
as seen from below, aj)})ear more ancient than tin; main building. I’he 
town of Caraliissay is s))read about on the declivity. At the distance 
of about two milt's from the place, and at the bottom of the valley, 
formed by the steeps of tlu' grt'at mountains, Hows a torrent from the 
N. Fj.: the waters of which loam thrt)ugh a bed of rocks and loose 
stones, and spn^ad through the cultivation around Carah'mar. Wc 
passed on a bridge of one arch; the bases t)f the arch arc of stone 
built on two projecting rocks, and the superstructure is of wood. Im- 
mediately after passing the bridge is a fountain, and near it a garden, 
from Avhich we got some of the finest chenh s that 1 (wct eat. From 
this spot the rock of Caiohissai' was singularly sinking. 

Proceeding furtlu'r, we entered the great tract of cultivation and gar- 
dens, more iinmediatcly surrounding the town, and certainly constituting 
one of the finest spots which 1 (;au recollect in Turk('y, or iiuh'cd in any 
other country. Plane trees, po|)lars, fruit tret's of ev('ry denomination 
in the thickest profusion, intermixt'd with corn fields, and cidi\en(;d by 
the murmuring of a thousand strciims, formed the f()r('-ground t)f the 
view. Wc came to a second torrent which flows through tlu' gardens 
with git'at precipitation and noise, and adds its watci's to the. first. 
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The lieat was that of summer ; the corn had lost its green tints, and was 
ripening into yellow. Such was the dilFerenc(* of our elevation since 
the preceding day ; our descent to Carahissar indeed had been graduiU 
for nearly four hours. 

The houses are terraced, and arc built of all materials, mud, bricks, 
stone, and wood. There is a custom-house : the town is administered 
by a Mtmclim under the jurisdiction of Arz-roum. 'Fhe place has two 
mosques, and two baths ; one of the fornier is a good structure with a 
dome covered with lead. In the vicinity arc many villages: among 
others to the South, are GczUche, Vairlic, Sayk and Soncfier. 

Scarcely a fortnight bef<)r(“ our arrival the town and the adjacent 
country had been in a state of great disturbance; a party of Janizaries 
inimical to Jussur Pacha (now (1809) the Grand Vizir, who had 
lately governed the district) set lire to a large house which he had built 
at Carahissar, and the whole, with an imnjensc [)roperty which it con- 
tained, was totally consumed. 

We were delayed some time, at the moment of our departure, by a 
fierce dispute that arose between the Persians and the IHirk and his 
family at whose house we had lodged. One of the Persian servants 
had lost his shalwars or riding breeches, and, in his anxiety to find 
them, taxed the Turk with having stolen them. The lurk retorted 
with warmth ; and the contention was already going on at a high rate, 
when the Embassador arrived, brandishing the breeches in the air, and 
joining in the attack on the Turk. It seems that the Embassador, who 
had before suspected the integrity of our host, innnediately on hearing 
the affray, searched in the suspicious parts of our chainbei’, and in a 
bye-corner found (wrapped up in a slip of hay) the unlucky object of 
dbpute. The conlusion of the Turk, Avho, by his drt ss and exterior 
possessions, was passing for a man of respectability in the toAvn, may 
be better imagined than described. 

We at length left Carahissar, and travelled eighteen miles W. on a 
mountainous and stony road. About three miles from our last station 
we saw the road to Uiarbtkir and Bagdad, bearing S. 25 W. We con- 
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tinued our own course to the W. and came to tlie banks of a large 
stream called (like the earlier part of the Euphrates) the Kara Sou, 
and flowing from E. to W. in a channel between two chains of rocks. 
In its subsequent progress, like the Euphrates also, it assumes a new 
name; and at iSliksar is called the Kelki Trmak*. I am told that it 
takes its rise near the mines, fifteen days journey from the point where 
we saw it, and that it finally falls into the Black Sea. We encamped 
on the banks, having followed the windings of the river through the 
mountains, on a bad road, now and then rendered dangerous by 
narrow and steep passes. Oiu‘ halt was on the extremity of the range, 
with a village to our right ; on the eminence on the opposite side of 
the water, appeared a ruin of which no one could give me any better 
account, than that it was a church built by the Giaours or infidels. 
I could observe a portico with a Roman arch ; and, not being able to 
cross the stream and take a nearer view, I was obliged to be contented 
with this scanty information. About noon a strong Avind arose from 
the S. W. bringing together an immense collection of thick clouds; 
which at the close of the evening fell in heavy torrents of rain. Here 
again wc were exposed to the storm for the night, without any other 
shelter than that which the foliage of two trees, and the partial covering 
of a shelving rock might yield. 

1st. July. We proceeded W. again about eighteen n)iles, and as on 
the preceding day, stopped by the banks of the river, which continued 
to wind at the foot of two ranges of mountains. On the right chain 
was the line of our route, in parts singularly dangerous ; in one pass 
the soil crumbled under our feet as we advanced, and fell a horrid 
depth into the precipice over the river below. Nor indeed, if a little 
more rain had fallen, would the road have been practicable at any 
hazard. About eight miles from Kuley llissar (on the left of our 
course, and on the other side of the river) is a small structure built 


* It is the ancient Lycus. 
X X 
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over a hot spting. In the little plains and vallies that now and tJien 
intervened we met with much vegetation. The acacia was in great 
plenty ; with plants of every hue. At the end of the stage we saw 
the castle of Kuky Umar, situated on the pinnacle of a vejry high j>art 
Of the mountains. We ascended a very steep and intricate road, and 
from the summit saw in the deep valley extended at our feet, tlie 
beautiful village of Kuky Hissar. It consists of houses unoonnected 
with one another, and scattered in a wood of every description, 
(particularly of fruit-trees;) the refreshing tints of whicli were ad- 
mirably contrasted with the arid surfaces of the surrounding heights. 
A little art would render the scene perfect. Streams of running water 
murmured in every part of this plantation ; and an exliiiarating breeze 
k^t up a delightful temperature in the air. The situation however, 
girded close by highland on every side, was in itself much warmer than 
Carahissar, or any part of our preceding route. Here indeed we found 
the season for cherries expired ; and we got only the vishna (sour cherry) 
and the white mulberry. The com was generally approaching to a 
state fit for the sickle: and in some warmer exposures had already 
been cut. 

llie fort at the summit was some years ago destroyed by Jessur 
Pacha, (the present Grand Vizier, 1809) who found that the inhabit- 
ant* of die neighbouring region were indined to be turbulent and 
independent ; a disposition which, I understand, is so little subdued, 
that they are now rebuilding their strong hold. To the port of Jarn'k 
'on the Black Sea, the distance from Kuky Hissar is not more than 
twelve hours. ^ 

£d. July. We were obliged to hire our horses from this stage for- 
wards at four piastres each. The master of the MenzU KhmSh assigned 
as a reason, that this village paid more than otliers to the Miri, and 
was consequently relieved from the burthen of any stated establishment, 
and was not required to furnish travellers at the common rate. Not- 
withstanding therefore all our assertions that we were on the business 
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of goremfnent; notwitlistaudmj;^ our haymirmdtee or public orders, 
(and othi rs more immediately ftxmi the Mimelim of Carahmt^t in 
vhoBe jurisdiction the jilace is) we were obliged to comply. Yet the 
horses f()r whidi we had paid so largely and unusually wei'e too bad to 
cairy us further than twelve miles ; we wei’e obliged therefore to un» 
load the baggage, and rest them on a fine pasturage in an opem pari of 
the mountains. Our course had been N. 50 W. During our ride 
we traverseni foi’ests of pine trees, (intermixed with liazels, oak-bushes, 
and a variety of other plants) here and there forming most beaii- 
tiful pictures. In some places the wood had been burnt down ; and 
the countrymen were ploughing the land between tlie old trunks, 
where probably they would sow rye. The people here cut their tree# 
about five feet from the ground, burning them a little, and then applj^ 
ing the hatchet. 

Sd. Wc had not however long token possession of our station, and 
<mr cattle had not long indulged on the fat pasture that extended itself 
around, b(*fore a party of armetl 'I’urks, some on horaeback and somo 
on foot, came to us and desired us to withdraw our horses fium the 
grass, for it was the property of their village. This startled the Pta*- 
sians, who swore that the grass was common property, for that it was the 
gift of God, and that their horses had as much right to feed upon it as 
.any other: th(‘ 'I’urks, however, soon made them understand, that the 
usages of their several countries differed in tins respect : one of them 
at the same time remarking, “ You might as truly say, that corn, goats, 
“ cows, and sheep are common property, for tlxey are all, as well as 
“ grass, the gifts of God.” The peasants here indeed take much 
pains with their grass, which they cut and dry into hay, and store up for 
the winter: whereas in Persia, grass is unappropriated ; and even barley 
m open to the King's people; for we used to turn our horses into the 
barley fields, where, in the King's name and rigid, tlxey devoured ail 
around, while the j)Oor cultivator did not dare to say a word to us. We 
were no longer in Persia, and therefore obeyed the sunxmons ; and de- 
parted an hour after sunset to seek a fresh pasturage. 

X X 2 
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We rode for five hours through thick woods of pine trees beautifullf 
enlightened by the moon, which rose an hour after we had mounted. 
We again stopped, and in a charming valley fed our cattle till morning 
dawned ; when we proceeded, and in four hours reached the village of 
Isker Sou. From the general direction of our road, we averaged proba- 
bly about N. 70 W. on a distance which might be twenty-seven miles. 
Three hours before we reached Isker Sou is the large village of Kizzil 
Javerariy high on the mountain on the left; and afterwards on both sides 
a number of villages, the small wooden houses of Avhich are scattered 
onconnectedly in various directions on the declivities and summits of 
the hills. The people build their houses entirely of wood, laying trunks 
of the pine trees horizontally one over another, and fitting their extre- 
mities at the angles by notches and holes. About five miles from Isker 
Sou, on the left of the road, is a rock completely insulated among green 
fields. The substance is a hard grey granite, in which is excavated, 
certainly with great labour, a chamber nine feet square, with a scat and 
two recesses. On the left of the inside on entering is a figure, which, 
from its resemblance to a Cross, induced me to suppose that the spot, 
in which it appeared, had been the retreat of some of the primitive 
Christians. 

Our Bosnian Quixote had been missing since the preceding evening; 
and we felt a general apprehension that he had fallen a prey to the 
Turks, who warned us from their pasture. He was late in preparing to 
follow us, was encumbered with two horses, and with trappings so nu- 
merous, that notwithstanding his warlike appearance he would have 
presented an easy conquest to any attack ; above all, he was known to 
carry much gold. But his life was in fact uninjured, and he rejoined 
us in a subsequent part of our route. The poor creature was now and 
then wont to sing some of his patriotic songs, which are of a peculiarly 
doleful and melancholy harmony; and every time he begun his lay it 
happened that rain fell soon after. I unluckily told the Persians, who 
were too credulous and superstitious not to believe me, that tlie singing 
of the people of Bosnia invariably draws down rain : so that the poor 
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fellow's strains, whenever he attempted to renew them, were afterwards 
stopped by the jeant force of all his comrades. 

The people of Isker Sou informed me, that for six months of the 
year the snow lies on the ground. The night indeed which we passed 
in their village was so sensibly cold that all our wannest clothes were 
brought into use, before wc could get ourselves tolerably comfortable. 
In a general view of our route, I should think that we had been rising 
for some time. The country was in a state of internal warfare, which 
however did not interfere with the passage of strangers. In the village 
there was then from Janik one of Jusoff Pacha’s Tuffenchec Hasheesy 
or captains, who with fifty followers was feeding at the ex pence of the 
peasantry. Chappan Oglu was the principal object of terror in the 
neighbourhood; his troops had lately fired the Bazar of Niksar^ 
which is under the jurisdiction of IIaznadaii Oglu, Governor of 
Janik. 

4th. of July. From Isker Sou we w'ent to ISliksar. We were seven 
hours on the road on a bearing of West, which, from the unequal sur- 
face of the country, may be reckoned at twenty-one miles. About one 
mile and a half from Isker Sou wc came to a wooden bridge over a 
small stream, which is the termination of the Government of Arz-roum-, 
when therefore a Facka is appointed, the ceremony of sacrificing is per- 
formed at this spot. After this wc passed several villages on all sides, 
but totally abandoned by their inhabitants, who had taken refuge in the 
different countries against the depredations of the Delhis, and the occa- 
sional visits of the soldiers of Cuappan Oglu. There is a village im- 
mediately at the pass (where we entered the mountains) ; and here com- 
menced a series of mountain scenery, of the wildest and most roman- 
tic character. No description is adequate to paint the brilliancy and 
luxuriance of vegetation, and the picturesque forms of this region; 
and few imagii'ations are sufficiently fertile to supply the idea of a 
spring in these mountains. Trees of every denomination grow here in 
the wildest profusion, whilst their roots arc embabned by the odour of 
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myriads of flower^. The oak here is but an indifferent tree ; but there 
arc walnut and plane-trees, pines and firs of a fine growth. Yet kweljr 
as the spring was here, the cold on the mountains is said to be intense 
in winter ; and even where we crossed tlie highest part of tlie range we 
were enveloped some time in clouds, which came from the North, and 
which now and then broke in frequent and sharp showers. 

The descent to Niksur continues for tliree hours, and in some places 
is rapid. The road winds through the thickest shrubbery, and at its 
extremity is a collection of lofty plane-trees, which form a fine shade to 
recruit the traveller after the tedious lengtli of the hills. About an 
hour before we reached Niksar we discovered the town, situated in a 
valley, and, in the back-ground, a j)lain watered by the KeUci Irmahy 
the stream which we had followed under another name near Cara~ 
hissar, and which empties itself into the river of Amasiaf and tlius is 
carried into the Black Sea. I’he approaches to Nihar exceeded, if 
possible, in beauty and rich vegetation those to Carahmar. The corn 
here again was quite ripe, and we got cherries and mulberries. 

Niksar* is a long town crowned by a ruined fort of considerable extent ; 
the walls and towers appear works of the Saracenic age, and at a dist- 
ance still constitute a picturescpie object; though they might now afford 
but a sorry and impotent defence. A stream from the hills rushes 
through the valley, and turns the Avheels of many mills tbi* cutting the 
pines into planks. I’he houses here are no longer terraced ; their ro(ffs 
are mostly of wood, shelving and covered with tiles. 


^ Tlxe Turks fai their way have retained so many ancient names^that Neoccesarcamayhe 
easily recognised under the name of Niksar , — D’Anville^ Geogr. Anc. tom. ii. p. 34. It is 
interesting as the city and biihoprick of St. Gregout Thauwaturgus; who found there 
but seventeen Christians, and left there but seventeen Pagans* He resolved to build a 
church in his city : — Ce qui n’estoit pas CKtraordinaire en ce temps la, et on avok toute 
‘‘ liberty d^en bastir sous Philipp^', qui commen^a a regner en 241. Mais celle ci est la 
premiere dont rhistoirc nous donne une cmnaissance certaine et ejrpresse.”— -T illemoit'F, 
Memoires Eedes : de Yl. Premiers Siecles. Vol. Ill, p. S29-S0* 
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dth. From Niksar to Tocat is nine hours, on a bearing of S. 60 W. 
a distance wliich I place at thirty miles. On quitting the town the road 
continues through a variety of tine landscapes, and then conies to tho 
banks of the Kelki Irmak, which liere flows from S. to N. After much 
delay, and an ineffectual attempt to ford, we passed this river in a lioat* 
which could receive at once only a few of our party, and a Mnali 
portion of our equipage, and which was still more unequal to th® 
numbers of the peasantry crowding into it, anxious to cross the watcTi 
with hoes, sickles and spades to their daily labour on the opposite side. 

Wc tiien traversed a very rich country, the yelloir appearanoe 
of which announced the approach of harvest. In tlie plain were 
large plantations of rice. We now entered the pass between thf 
mountains which leads to Tocaiy and which here bore W. from Niksar. 
On tlie right is a small village; tho pass then narrows into a road 
delightfully shaded by a wild prolusion of tiees, whilst a continual 
rushing of water over a miinlier of small cascades, I’efreslies the air, 
and gives a new charm to tlie scenery around. At the extremity of 
this pass are one or two villages; and the road afterwards quite 
the shade of the trees, and crosses a more oj)en country. 

Three hours before we reached Tocat, we cajne to the bed of a 
jiver, flowing in Uie direction of our road, and enlivening a laeh 
country of com, which was then all ri])e. On the right of the road, 
about four miles before the eml of our journey, is a rock with ex- 
cavated chambers* ; one of which has an ornamented front. Soon 
after we had a view of the great town of Tocat, situated in the hollow 
of two mountains, in its first appearance considerably diniinislied 
below its real »ize. As we approached, we crossed tlie river over 
a larg^ und solid bridge of five arches ; and Uien came to a paved 


* This is pOBsibly a part of the celebrated Comma Ponlka, which is placed upon the Iris, 
the modem I'ozzan Irmak . — See D’Anville’s Geogr. Ancienne 1768. tom. ii. p. 38. 

The Christians of the eountry pointed out to Taveunieh some exeavations in this dis- 
trid, a« tbciretmiflB of ^t. Jnux CjiRVsosTOM. Tom. i. p. 13. 
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road, sliadecl here and there by the foliage of immense walnut-trees. 
The surrounding territory is very rich in corn, besides a number 
of enelosures abounding in fruit-trees of every description. We 
eat here, as at Carahissaiy the largest and finest cherries that I 
ever saw. 

The Mussclim of this place is appointed at Constantinople. The 
person, who at the time of our arrival filh'd the office, took no 
part in the quarrels of the chiefs, who Averc fighting all around him ; 
and seemed indeed to care little about his own government. W4ien 
it was announced to him that an Elchec from Persia Avas about 
visiting his tOAvn on the Avay to the presence of his sovereign, and 
required his good offices ; he said, that the Elchec if he chose might 
take up his lodgings in a caravanserai ; that he should have as many 
horses as he might want to convty him away ; but as for the rest, 
he himself could do nothing more for us. We had hitherto experi- 
enced, in general, more hospitality, but we now accordingly took up 
our quarters in a caravanserai on the Maidan, and very conveniently 
lodged ourselves and cattle. 

Gth. Tocat is situated on the declivity of three hills, whose bases 
join. To the W'^estward it is overlooked by the ruins of a fort, so 
completely dilapidated, that its remains are scattered unconnectedly 
over the surface of the rock on Avhich they stand. To the north is a 
large open spot or Maidan ; on one side of Avhich is an excellent 
caravanserai called the Vaivoda-Khan, and on the other, a very good 
and well-built mosque. In the centre of the town there is anotluT 
mosque of equal beauty. The town is said to contain about twenty 
thousand houses, or one hundred thousand inhabitants. The bazars 
here are very numerous, and every thing common to Turkey and its 
wants seemed to be liere in plenty. The Armenian merchants com- 
plained to us indeed of the great dearth of trade, and particularly 
of that part of it which is connected with the mines. Those mines, 
which are at Kebhan, eight days journey from Tocat, and nearer to 
Malaha than to any other great town, produce, (besides silver which 
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IS sent to Constantinople,) hetwcon one hunclrcd and one linndri'd 
and fifty thousand okes of cop|)er annually, nliieh eoines unwrought 
to Tacat, and is there made uj) in cakes. 'I’Ik' Avorks indeed con- 
ueeted with eojipcr, and Avhich ooeupy about three hundretl shops, 
an' the only particular mamifaelures, l(»r which the town is noted. 
]''rom these the eopjier Avares an* dispersed through all parts of 
rurkey. 

Ill the eyening ot th(' 7th Aye eontiniu'd our jouriH'y. \V(> h'ft the eity on, 
the same road by Avhieh avc had enti'red ; and, crossing the bridge, tra- 
versed a plain about five miles broad and filb'cn long, Avla'i'c the harvest 
was fully ripe, OAa'r one of the rieliesl corn countries that can be imagined. 
The distance ot our stage to Tarhhal Avas about twenty-five' miles, on a 
general bearing of W. This large village <'om<'s abrujitly to the vii'W, 
and is remarkable jnincipally as being built about a high rock, Avhieh 
stands isolated from the surrounding mountains, and on the extreme 
summit of Avhich is the ruin of a fort. 'J'h(' village itself extends round 
the rock to the WestAvard. 'I’he Tozzan Irmak that flows from Tocat^ 
passes close' to the pku'e; from 8. to N. At Tnrkhal, though we Avere 
housed in a caravanserai (tlu're calh'el khan), enir expence's we'ie ele- 
frayexl by the Cazi of the plac'e'. Ife' laid be'em infenme'd ot the treat- 
ment Avliich wc had received fiom the Musselint of Toeat, and told 
us that he Avoulel spenel his hundreel j)urs('s rathi'r than Ave should 
experience a similar rece'ption from his hands. rinding ourselves 
he)Avev(!r unceanfortably situated in the caravanserai, (wdii'U', besides 
our baggage and servants, Avere our horse's) we' sought re'fuge in the 
garden of a hospitable Turk, avIio permitteel us to spre-ad our exarpi'ls 
on a raiseel platform under a tre’c, and lu'ljie el us Avithout limit to the' 
mulberries and apricots Avhich grcAV around. But av<' had not sat there 
long, bed’ore avc Avere surprised by a lu'avy shower of rain anel Jiail, 
which e)blige*d us once more to re'tire te) our healed earavanscrai. 
There are very large Avater Avheels hewe, whie-h are' used for irrigating 
the <Tardens and fields of the plae'e, anel Avluch au' turned by the 
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fine rivci’ that runs through the village. Close to the mosque is a large 
corn mill, which also is worked by two large wheels. 

We proct^eded from Turkhal in the evening, and tiavelled for the 
distance of six hours. On passing through two masses of rock, which 
in the obscurity of the night w(jre extremely grand, wc espied a strong 
light, illuminating a hut and two or three lofty pine-trees. This was 
one of the guard-houses, called (hirand, which arc stationed at the 
interval of about four hours, and are common to the territory ol 
Chappan Oglu. They are at once places of security and rest 
I’herc is generally a party of eight or ten men kept in them to watch 
over the safe ty of the roads. I'his one, which wc were approaching, 
was peculiarly picturesque. The Tatars, the Mirza, and I, dismounted 
from our horses : whilst we permitted the rest of our caravan to pro- 
ceed. Wc entered an enclosure of stone-walls, built at the foot of a 
high pine-tree. In one comer blazed an immense fire. An old Turk, 
w'ho received us, immediately spread goat’s-skins for our seats ; wliilst 
a young man prepared to give us coffee. He first placed the water to 
boil on the outor-emlx*rs of the fire, and then bt'gun to pound the 
coffee in a wooden vase, which he continued with much activity to a 
sort of musical stroke, until the whole was beat into an impalpable 
powder. He then put the pounded coffee into the water, and boiled 
it up three or four times ; when he poured it into his coffee cup, kept 
neatly bright, on a circular platter. We then resumed our march, 
and in six hours from Turkhal made a halt at a large caravanserai 
where wc slept in the open air until the morning. The caravanserai 
was an extensive building, of strong materials and in good repair. 
Besides ourselves there were many peasants with their carts drawn by 
buffaloes, who were waiting the dawn of day to proceed on their 
journey. Our route led over a mountainous country, till we descended 
towards Amasia, through a narrow pass bordered on each side by 
rocks of a surprising size. '^I’he opening was not seen, until we were 
close upon it, when it formed a beautiful and curiom picture. The 
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approaches to Amusia Ikmi tliis side are very sirikino;. On the right 
is a long chain of heights, which appear in many places to havt' been 
worked by the hand of man. Close to the road, and at the foot of 
these mountains, is a deep channel cut into the rock, A\hich extends 
at least two miles, and is traced u[) to the river. Jt is mniuestionably 
tlu; bed of an aqueduct, and has been the work of inmu nsc labour, for 
the mass{'s, thiough Avhicli in some places it is carried, arc of a })ro- 
digious thickness. 

On the left in the valley below, are detached house's, embosomed ih 
gardens and orchards. 'I’hcse are planted with fruit-trex's of every 
kind, and when we passed, were in full p' rfection. in this direction 
the city oi' Am asia is hardly seen until almost its vi-ry entrance. The 
approach is extremely grand ; and every step jAiepares tlie stranger 
for a view' wliieh liis imagination has already pictured as sublime ; and 
whicli realizes every expectation. 
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AMASIA : EXCAVATIONS -MARCIVAN OSMANJIK PllECIPICES . 

ROAD OF THE GENOESE — TOSIA THE DELIUS CHERKES : RE- 
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KIIANDACK ; OUTLAWS — SABANJA; CAUSEWAY; LAKE iSMlD 

GEVISA — CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Amasia is situated in the recess of an amphitheatre of stronir 
featured lands, which arise almost abruptly from the banks of a beau- 
tiful stream, the Toziav that winds majestically at their roots. 

The houses are built on either side, on the gi adations of tiie declivities ; 
and the toivn extends itself all around. On the North, situated in the 
highest and most consjDicuous part of the mountains, is the castle, Avhich 
appeared to me much in ruins; and on the same portion of land, just 
upwards from the boundaries of the tOAvn, arc five very conspicuous 
moniuncnts cut into the rock. I crossed the river over a stone bridge, 
and ascended the mountain in Avhich they were excavated, escorted anrl 
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guided by a young Turk. We passed by the ruins of a fort built upon 
a projecting part of the range, and came tt> three e\('avated chambers. 
Tlie first has a triangular oriuumaited front. I’lie others have platforms 
befoiv them, and a vestibule cut into the roek Ix'hind. We then pro- 
ceeded on towards the left, and arriviA at the two largest ('xcavations. 
A path of about three feet in breadth, cut deep within the front of the 
mass into the appearance, of a covered gallery, and guarded by a para- 
pet wall of solid rock, leads along the side of the mountain. One ()f 
these monuments is a mass of hard granite twelve paces square', severed 
conijiletely from the mountain by an interval (about four Xeet broael) 
all around and above it, and (;xcavated into a chamber. The other 
contiguous and last monument has no passage behind or around. 
These chambers are said to have been the retreats of St. Chrysos- 
tom :* but J could discover no inscription upon them, which might 
throw any light ujion the subject. In the castle above indeed, my 
young conductor told me there were not only inscriptions but sculp- 
tures ; but my tinu' would not permit me to ascend, and 1 had now 
only a momentary leisure to enjoy the lieauty ol the view ; where was 
the town arranged all about me, the river winding at my feet and 
struggling iimh'r numerous water wheels, and the, whoki scenery en- 
riched by tlu! last rays of the .setting sun. 'J'he minarets of many 
mosques, (of which one near the river is a very line building,) break the 
sameness of the flat-tiled roofs. 

The inhabitants of Amasia arc distinguished for their urbanity and at- 
tention to strangers ; and their women particularly arc celebrated as 
the fairest and most engaging of Ada Minor. Ol' this 1 had but a 
single and chance opportunity to form a judgment; in riding through 
the streets, I saw an unveiled female who was joking at the door of 
her house with a black slave girl, and who was more beautiful than any 
whom I had long seen; nor as 1 passed did she shrink from my ob- 


» St. John Chuysostom— possibly in his last cxilo and wandorinss, A. D. 404-7. See 
^TIl-^'F,R’R “ History of the Chtirch of Christ.” VoJ. II. p. 291-3- 
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servation, for our curiosity was equal. We had a lodging assigned to 
us in the dwelling of an opulent Turk, close on the banks of the river. 
He had three brothers who lived in three houses contiguous to his own, 
and who severally came to pay their respects to us. They were all 
fairer than any Turks or Asiatics whom I had ever seen. Their man- 
ners were peculiarly mild and agreeable, and they treated us with the 
greatest civility. They spoke in raptures of their own city, although 
none of them had ever seen any otlier place. 

I was anxious to reach Constantinople as soon as possible, and resolved 
therefore to leave the Persian Envoy to follow at his leisure, and to 
proceed myself with increased expedition. Taking fresh horses tlien, I 
set off from Amasia at the close of the night. There is an ascent of 
two hours towards Marcivan ; and then, as far as I could judge in the 
dark, the road leads through one uniform plain. The total distance 
from Amasia is reckoned twelve miles, which we had travelled two 
hours before the sun rose, [llth.] Marcivan abounds with walnut-trees, 
and is surrounded by corn fields, which, as we were leaving the place at 
break of day, were animated by the reapers. 

Four hours from Marcivan, on the left of the road is the large village 
of Haji Kieu, where the great caravan mads from Smyrna, Angor-a, See. 
meet. Shortly after we came to a hoiise where travellers usually stop ; 
but the inhabitants had now fled to the mountains, in consequence of 
the passage of the Delhis; and we found only one old man, who 
brought us some yaourt and cold pillan, and some bread that had been 
concealed. Then again proceeding, we struck into a steep mountain 
pass, al the foot of which led a torrent strewed with immense fragments 
of rocks, that (by an earthquake, or by the washing away of the soil 
beneath them) had been dislodged from the heights around : and vast 
ntasses, which seemed to threaten our destruction as we passed, wei^e 
still sustained only by large poles or trunks of trees. 

After this pass we entered into a rich but limited plain, thickly 
studded with trees of every kind, and abounding in corn. At its ex- 
tremity we stopped at a delicious grove of immense walnut-trees beau- 
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tifully watered. In this charming spot was encamped a hayrack or 
company of soldiers going from Maixivan on their road towards Con- 
utantinopk. The jiassagc of this species of troops is not dreaded by 
the country, as they are composed of respectable men, who go to the 
war through a spirit of religion. 

From an eminence on the road we firet discovered the rock of Osman- 
jiky forming a striking point amid the green and lively scenery of tlie 
plain. On this aspect no part of the town of Osmunjik a})pears, exi- 
cept a few houses on the skirts of the rock. The bridge, indeed, which 
leads out of the place is a conspicuous object in the view. On a nearer 
approach, that which at a distance appeared an immense black mass is 
found to be broken into several detached heights, all of the sanote 
species of stone, and all originally connected by the art of man into 
one impregnable fortress. The walls and lurrets, which still cover the 
various surfaces, appear the j eniaiiis of Saracenic work. Osman^ik in 
its present state is only a large village ; the distance from Marcivan is 
reckoned a march of fourteen hours. The plain around is cultivated 
principjdly with corn and vines ; it is thickly wooded and well watered 
by the Kizzil Irmaky the ancient Halys, in its course to the W. The 
river is a deep yellow bordering on the colour of sand, and very much 
troubled. We crossed it over a well-built bridge of fourteen arches, 
the materials of which (still Avliitc and fresh) attest that it was a 
structure of the best times of the Oovernment. Four arches on the 
left are dry, the earth having encroached upon the bed so sub- 
stantially, that houses and gardens exist now where the water once 
flowed. 

The passage of the Delhis through this place was marked with 
peculiar acts of hostility. Tire inhabitants, wdio foimd themselves 
outraged by their insolence, actually came to blows with them ; and, 
when at length the troops departed, for several days kept closed the 
wooden gate on their bridge, until tire soldiers Avere completely out of 
their neighbourhood. 
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We departed from Omanjik about an hour before sun-set, and 
paeed the banks of the lf<ibjs as far as our next stage. Ilaji Hanna, 
ealled ('ight lumrs from Ositiaujik. The seenery of the river appears to 
partake of eve ry (piality wliieh can make landseape admirable. Wry 
fine lands rise above it; along which, still following the stream in all 
its windings, tlie road is carried, j>resenting to the travellers at ee ery 
reach new and striking pictures. Here and thi'rc W(' came to tine 
collections of walnut-trees ; and then crossed large ])lanlations of rice, 
which, for the facility of irrigation, wen' situated iniuKxliati'ly on the 
borders of the water. At about two hours Ifom Osnumjik we turned 
to the left, and ascended a very steep part of the mountains, on a broad 
paved road, which, as far as the dusk of the (evening permitted me to 
observe, seemed good. On reaching the cxtri'iiu; eminence, I j^erceived 
that we were on the brink of an immense preeipiiu*, under Avhich the 
river was winding ; and that we were enclosed on all sides by stupend- 
ous heights. The obscurity and stillness of the night gave a soknimity 
to the scene which 1 cannot describe. We continued along this 
precipice, vicAving the same grandeur of scimery for sonu'. time, but in 
perfect security ; for we were travelling on a road of a smooth and easy 
surface, and guarded on the side of the danger by a jiarapet wall. My 
Janizarif told me that the road was cut into the vivid rock by the 
Genoese. He was probably right in the materials, as in the present 
age nothing but rock would have been in so good order : perhaps he 
was right also in the founders, to whom he ascribed the original work : 
but the darkness prevented my forming any judgment of the correct- 
ness of his information. 

We came to Hoji Hamza in the dead of the night. The post-house 
is on the banks of the river. There are few other habitations, except 
indeed the fort. We had scarcely taken the rest of an hour, when we 
were again on our liorses, on the road to Tosia, called a distance of 
twi'lve hours. We came to Tosia about lour hours after sun-rise, after 
having met s(‘veral caravans, the inuk's of which were the finest that I 
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liad seen in the country. In fact, tliti mules ol’ Turkey, and paalicu- 
larly in this part of it, are much larger and finer limbed than any of 
the sort in Persia. So that the Mit'za, Avhen >ve w(^rc travelling toge- 
ther, was on the poijrt of buying several as a present for the King, de- 
claring that His Majesty had none of equal Ixiiiuty. 

Tosia is a large town situated among beautiful environs on the slope 
of a hill, and presents itself in its whole extent intermixed with several 
handsome mosques. The post-house is just on the skirts t)f the 
town. 

We proceeded from Tosia to Cq^a JTissar^ distant (fight hours. On 
leaving Tosia we entered on an amphitheatre of laud, rising in gentle 
acclivities all around, cultivated more richly than I ( an describe. Tlie 
bed of the valley was one lay('.r of corn fiefids, fence d ofl’ by liedges of 
evergreens and fine trees. W(5 tlien came to large plantations ol‘ rice, 
and extensive tracts of vineyards. Tlu; road was beautifully shaded 
on both sides, until we came to a station of guards of the mountains, 
where we entered their waste district, and quitted the cultivation. We 
reached Coja Hixsar about three hours bel'ore sun-set. I went into the 
coftee-house attached to the post-house ; and after having eat some 
soup and meat-balls,^ I laid mysefif down to sleep. We had heard 
that two thousand ol' the Delhis ivere encamped in tJie neighbourhood, 
about two hours distant I'roni the place ; and accordingly d( tennined 
to pass them in the night. J^ittle sleep is necessary lo the lj(xly : whtan 
1 Avas awakened by my Janizary, just at the dusk of the tw(ming, I 
thought that it was the grey of the morning, and that I had shpl 
through the night; and I upbraided him therel’ore with la^fincss, for not 
having proceeded as Ave had agreed the night Ixfibrc. I fifit as r(fi'reshed 
with the three hour's rest, as if I had slept undisturbed through a Avhole 
night, although I had taken no sleep since J had left Amasio, except 
.vhat had been forced upon me Avhen on ray horse. Though sleep will 


♦ “ Chorhah^ soup; Dolmahy meat-balls, in vine leaves.’' 
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certainly o\ ereoine us in defiance of all our efforts, a few minutes suf- 
fice; and when the strongest paroxysm is over, lefresh indeed as much 
us hours in bed. We are seldom aware how little food and how little 
sleep are necessary for health and strength. 

When we left Coja liissar the weather portended a storm. Dark 
clouds were gathering over the mountains; and as the night closed, we 
now and then only got a glimpse of a star. This proved veiy favour- 
able to us, for we had not rode long before we discovered the numerous 
fires of the Delhis that illuminated the whole of the counti'y to a consi- 
derable distance. They were encamped on the opposite side of the 
river to that on which our road lay, so that guardixl by the w'ater and 
by the darkness, we passed them without being challenged by a 
single one. 

On the 13th, about one o’clock in the morning, avc reached Carajol, 
a distance of eight hours; and departed again to Carajalar, distant 
four hours. It is remarkable that the country from Carajol is entirely 
destitute of trees ; losing, as it were by magic, all that variety of foliage 
which characterizes the preceding region. We wer(^ detained at Cara- 
jalar, from the morning till the evening, by a deficiency of horses. 
Although we gave five piastres for the hire of each, yet it w'as not till 
we had witnessed a scene of strife and contention amongst the villagers, 
in which there Avas some blood shed, that avc AAcre supplied. The post- 
house had been broken up for some time past ; and the burthen, in con- 
sequence fell upon the people, who, in their several turns, furnished the 
travellers Avith horses at the rate of five piastres each ; though on every 
emergency there was a similar difficulty to enforce the regular levy in 
succession. As I Avas Availing for my horses, a deputation from this 
village returned, which had been sent to the Chief of the Delhis for the 
purpose of offering him a certain sum of money, in case he did not re- 
main there with his troops longer than one night. The object Avas at- 
tained, though I could not learn the amount of the stipulated payment. 
In this manner the Bey commanding the Delhis enriches himself during 
his march. 
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At length, after having collected my horses from various quarters, I 
departed lor Gered6h, distant sixteen houis. At six hours from Cara- 
jalar is a large town called Cherkes, situated in a plain, environed by 
some })retty groupers of tn^cs. It is surrounded by a Avail, and on enter- 
ing one of the gates, I casually obserAa'd on the outside a Orcek in- 
scription in good character, carved on a stone Avhich fonnc'd the 
loAverinost part of the arch. On quitting the place I noticed on the 
road side, at several intervals, shafts of small columns terminated on < 
either side by a plinth and tores, and apparently erected as monuments in 
places of burial; for all around were spread otlier blocks of stone, more 
obviously designed to cover graves. As the night closed we deviated 
from the road to avoid Hamanke, the toAvn and fortress ol’ a man 
(Hajee Ahmet Oglu,) avIio, being a rebel to the Porte, is always in 
arms ; and whose parties (patroling tlu^ hills in watch for his safety) 
infest the Avhole country, and sometimes have not spared travellers. 
Instead, therefore, of ascending tin* mountain, w<‘ turned to the left 
through a valley. There was ev(?ry appr'arance: ol' a storm as the night 
fell ; and our apprehensions Avere soon realizi^d. We Avere overtaken in 
the 0})en country by one of the severest tempests of rain, thunder, and 
lightning, that I ever Avitnessed. Our horses refused to proceed, and 
turned their backs instinctively to the storm. The Avhole country Avas 
lighted by (he flashes, Avhich, ceasing at intervals, left us in impenetra- 
ble darkness. I can bear Avitness in this instance to the excellence of 
English broad cloth, a cloak of Avhich preserved me from the heaviest 
torrents of rain, Avhilst my Janizary, who had a Turkish cloak made of 
a species of felt, Avas drenched from head to foot. After the storm h;id 
expended itself, we proceeded, till we reached the skirts of a village, where 
we fed our horses, and slept for an hour on the wet grass. 14th. The 
morning broke Avith unusual splendour, and introduced a most roman- 
tic country to us. We had now ascended to a region, the eh^vation of 
which was marked very sensibly by the increase of the cold, and by the 
tardiness of vegetation in comparison to that of the plains below. The 
peasantry were here ploughing the ground; and some delightful 

7 . 7 , ^ 
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patches of cultivation were interspersed amongst tlie ranges of pines 
and other forest trees, that covered the summits and enlivened the de- 
clivity of the mountains. 

Gered^Ji is a large town ; at the entrance is a very extensive tannery. 
The shops and coffee-houses of the bazars seemed also well peopled by 
a great number of well-looking Turks, sitting down and enjoying them- 
selves with th('ir pipes. We had been taught to apprehend here also 
a second detention for horses, from the great number of Tatars who 
had been passing. One of them indeed had just preceded us ; and had 
left us a part of his meal of fried eggs and soup. The Tatars look upon 
tiiemselves as great personages on the road ; and expect proportionate 
attention at the post-houses, which, as I observed, was scarcely ever 
denied to tliem. The Tatar who accompanied me was so tenacious 
of this consequence of his class, that lie always t(X)k the best things 
for himself, and treated me as his inferior. Whenever he arrived, a 
soft seat and a cushion were spread for him, and, as he lighted his 
pipe, a dish of coffee was prepared for him ; whilst to me he trans- 
ferred an indifferent scat and the second dish. The fact is, indeed, 
that my appearance bespoke very little of the master ; and I could 
hardly wonder therefore that the Tatar was treated with all the respect 
which I might have expected as due to myself. My black skin cap 
was become very dusty ; my silk trowsers were all tom ; my Persian 
boots were soaked with rain and twisted under the hed ; whilst my 
coat and great coat were all in dirt and in rags. As I did not wish 
to travel in my own character, knowing how extravagantly Frangecs 
(and Englishmen in particular) are made to pay, I was well content to 
pass for a Persian : and the little notice that was thus taken of one 
looking so miserable, gave me liberty to walk about and make my obser- 
vations at rny ease. Of all this contrast of our appearance however, 
my Tatar profited ; travelling as a gentleman at my expence, whilst I 
as easily passed for his attendant. 

Prom GereMh to Bolt is twelve hours. On quitting Geredih we 
crossed one of the most beautiful regions that I had ever seen. It was 
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a continual garden of vineyards and corn-fields, shaded by walnut 
and oak trees, growing here to a greater size than any that I had 
hitherto found in the country. At very frequent intervals, on each 
sade of the road, wore large collections of blocks of stone, of difit^rent 
shapes, squares, oblongs, and pillars of fi^'e or six feet high : several 
with Greek inscriptions upon them. I'liat these spots were ancient 
places ot' burial is more certain, because there are now mixed among 
them many modern tombstones. There are two inscriptions near the 
durand or guard-house : one, on a column on the left of the road ; and 
one, inserted in a wall on the right. 1 did not care lor the chance of 
decyphering them to stop the rapid progress of our journey, (for we 
now went generally on a full gallop ;) but on coming up to a very 
conspicuous pillar on the side of the road near a fountain, 1 could not 
neglect the opportunity of copying it, (see plate XXIX.) while our 
horses were drinking. It was terminated by a (uoss, which was an 
evidence that the monument had some connection with the jirimitive 
Christians. I wished much to have taken the other inscriptions ; as, 
in general, they seemed legible ; but I fountl that any notice of (Irec^k 
was incompatible with the character of a Persian, and might have 
excited a suspicion of my disguise. As we approached Boli, the 
beauty of the country and the richness of cultivation increased. The 
plain, in which the town is situated, is quite a garden ; and was then 
displaying all the lively green of the height of spring, except where the 
ripened corn broke in upon the genend verdure. 7 he quantity of 
rain, that had so lately fallen, had left this brilliant freijhness on nature; 
but, even witliout this extraordinary 8upj)ly, there is never any dearth 
of water, ilo/i, on the sitie by which we approached it, is not seen 
until we enter its very streets, as it is situated behind a hill. It is a 
large place surrounded by an open jralisade, whic’h ind(‘ed is its only 
defence. From the appearance of the streets aud bazuts the place is 
well peopled. As we galloped into the town in the true haste and 
style of couriers with our suntjees (or conductors), making a kind of 
hideous noise to announce our approach, a company of Turkish. 
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soldiers, with colours flying (and preceded by a man beating a sort of 
little kettle drum tied to his middle) entered at a very slow and admir- 
ably-contrasted pace. 

We departed from Boli in the evening; and, having quitted its 
delightful plain, begun to wind among mountains, and entered the 
large forest to which Boli gives its name. Through the whole there is 
a fine causeway made by some pious Mussulman*, which is a sufficient 
guide to the traveller if he will only follow it through all its windings. 
Tlie Tatars prefer the side to the road itself ; though the path which 
they thus make for themselves may be full of water and mud. We 
chose the same, even udicn it was dark , for of the two evils, the fatigue 
of wading is less to the horses and mules, than that of scrambling and 
stumbling over the pavement. 

Having rode six hours through the finest we rtiached a small wooden 
hut, the station of the guards of the mountains. Here we dett'rmined 
to wait till morning, as my Tatar told me that the forest grew so much 
thicker as Me advanced, that in so dark a night it became dangerous to 
proceed. We unloaded therefore our baggage, and seated ourselves 
among a party of a dozen Turks, the chief of whom, a merry fellow, 
did the honours of his hut very agreeably. He Mas seated in the 
corner, and his men were strewed around him on the floor. Pistols, 
swords and muskets, and every implement of a soldiei’, MC're hung along 
the walls. Whilst the oldest of the party made some coft'ee for us, 
the youngest took down a rude guitar from a peg, and broke the 
stillness of the night by a song, to which he applied the whole force of 
his lungs, and which did not ill express the Mold life of himself and his 
companions. I attempted to compose myself to slcej) in a corner, but 
the heat of an immense wood-fire had given so much animation and 
impertinence to the fleas and vermin of the hut, that I was obliged to 


* It was made by the celebrated Kuprigli, the Grand Vizier. See Tavernier, 
Tom, I. p. 7. 
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take refuge' in an opeai she'd on the outside, tvhere I slept very soundly 
till the morning. 

15th. As the morning broke, we proecc'ded on our )onrne 3 % and pene- 
trate'd thedee'ps of thefe)rest. The roael, in senne e)f its winelings through 
the rich wood-land, pre'scnte'el some', of the most fanciful and picture^sque 
landscapes that the imagination of a painter could wish. 1 iTinarked 
some of the finest specimens of ash, elm, plane, pojdar, larch and 
beech ; Avith, now and then, seane e>aks largeT than any that 1 had 
ever seen in Asia. This forest, Avhich e^xtends over a vast tract of 
country*, supplies an unce'asing source of timber to the arsenals of' 
Constantinople. Their mode of felling the tree is susceptible of much 
improvement; for they first burn it towards the root, (by which they 
injure the finest part of the wood) and then ajiply the axe. In our 
progress we overtook immense sjiars which Avere dragged by buffaloes, 
and by slow journies are tlius brought to Constantinople. Each end 
is supported on a light carriage of two Avheels ; but it requires all the 
prodigious strength of the buffaloc (and no other animal is equal to 
the attempt) to be able to cope Avith the difficulties which the extri'ine 
badness of the roads in the raiu}'^ season presents. We heard the 
howling of Avolvcs all around us ; and their great numbers are some- 
times fatal to those travellers, Avho risk themselves at night through the 
Avilds of the forest. 

Khandak, our next stage, tAvelve miles from Bolt, is famed for the 
ferocity and wild freedom of its inhabitants. It is a village situated 
in the very heart of the forest, and its first appearance presents all the 
beauty that an intermixture of Avood, water, cultivation, and buildings 
can combine. The low houses, Avith their shelving roofs nicely tiled, 
at the foot of lofty trees, (Avith partial openings here and there, where 
murmured a stream of pure water) ; still more enlivened by tlie most 


• It IB called the Agatch Degnis, or “ Sea of Trees.” See its extent in Otter. Tom. 11. 
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picturesque looking men and women, really formed a landscape which 
a Claude, a Hobbima, or a Ruysdael would have envied. We 
soon discovered however the temper of the inhabitants : all the men 
and even boys of ten years old, wore a brace of pistols, and a large 
knife in their girdles ; and displayed countenances more expressive of 
savage hardihood than I recollect to have ever seen. This horde of 
desperadoes is extrcanely obnoxious to the Porte; but, entrenched in 
their woods, they bid defiance to fii'tnans or Capidgi Basliees. Within 
these few years (and the fresh appearance of the houses attests the fact) 
an ofi&cer from Constantinople w^as sent with a large body of men to 
surprise the inhabitants, and cither to destroy them or take them pri- 
soners ; but they had notice of the design, and fled into the fastnesses 
of the woods, leaving their homes as the prey of the invaders, who im- 
mediately burnt them to the ground, destroying all the poor creatures 
that happened to fall into their way. No sooner however had the 
troops of the Porte quitted the territory than the natives returned, 
cleared away the smoking rubbish, and rebuilt their houses, as if nothing 
had liappened. 

l6th. We were here obliged to pay five piastres a horse to proceed to 
Salfanja, distant twelve hours. As Ave departed from Khandak, the road 
begun gradually to open, and presented to us exte nsive tracts of culti- 
vation. We came lo a long causeway of* Avood, formed indeed only of 
trees thrown across and so completely out of repair, that we passed it 
in many places at the hazard of our lives. At its termination (several 
hours from Khandak) there is a Avooden bridg(‘ of considerable exbmt, 
but a part of it had fallen ; and we Avere obliged therefore to ford the 
river over which it is built, and Avhich was broad but not deep or rapid, 
although much rain had lately fallen. We followed a cart dragged 
by buffaloes across the stream, and got in safety ovt^i’ it. After tlie 
passage of the river Ave reached the borders of the beautiful lake of 
Sahanja, surrounded on all sides by the most enchanting scenery ; 
its distant mountains and Avaters dying aAvay in the softest tints on the 
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horizon. We traversed its shores for nearly three hours, passing lands 
the fine projections and woods of wliich reflected in the water below th(‘ 
most beautiful pictures. 

Suhanja is a place situated in a very thick Avood, and notorious 
equally for the iinj)udcncc and the indcpendance of its inhabitants. 
We were not long detained at the post-house ; and departed for Imid, 
hoping to reach it before th<‘ close of night, as the road was reported 
unsafe after a certain hour. Although it was too dark to analyse 
the beauties of the jdain towards Ismid, yet the general outline of the 
country was sufliciently discernible to impress me Avith an idea of its' 
beauty and magnificence: and something also I gained by the .solemn 
and dubious light of evening, as it softened and harmonized the whole 
landscape. 

It was, however, entirely dark Avhen avc crossed the long causew^ay 
that leads into Lsmid. ^J’he jdain Avas here and there illumini'd by the 
fires of the caravans that had encamped for the night. We put up at 
the coffee-house adjacent to the post, and (‘arly in the morning dcjiarted 
for Geviso, distant nine hours. lsmid is a large town most delightfully 
situated on the declivity of the mountain bordering on the branch of 
the sea, that forms its deep and Ix'autiful gulph. In my rapid jirogress 
I could just ascertain that the ])lace contaiiK'd some Avi'Il-built houses, 
and some in situations that must have commanded fine and cxtensiAT. 
views of all its scenery. The water is so girt around Avith high moun- 
tains that it appears a great lake ; but the imagination is soon unde- 
ceived by remarking the large boats Avhich navigate it, and Avhich I soon 
recognized to be those of Constantinople and the Bosphottis. My anxiety 
to reach the end of my journey Avas noAV increased ; and I stoppfxl not 
to examine the antiquities of lsmid* 

At about four hours from lsmid, having in many parts of the road 
paced the shores of the sea, Ave reached a small village situated on the 


* The ancient Nkomedia. 
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very borders of it. Here were passage-boats to Constantinople, and many 
persons were going. I prefeiTcd, liowcvtT, the surer route, and conti- 
nued with rny post-horses to Gevisa, ascending a steep road near an old 
and ruined fortiheation. 

Gevisa is a small town with a good mosque and neat minarets nicely 
white-washed. The country around it was little cultivated and less 
wooded, so that it excited in me no other interest than that which its 
vicinity to the capital might give. Yet, in any other circumstances 
than those of my eagerness to reach Constantinople, I should not have 
overlooked the delight of searching for the tomb ol‘ Hannibal. I now 
Iiowever, made every haste to get to Sevtan before dark, but I did not 
succeed, and was obliged to pass the night in a coffee-house on the 
borders of the Bosphorus. 

The next morning, the 18th July 1809, I crossed from Scutari, and 
took up rny abode in Bera, having completed the journey from Teheran 
in two months and ten days, in which time I had not once slept out of 
my clothes. 
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CONCLUSION. 

PERSIA?? OPINIONS OF TURKEIT MIR2A ABUL UASSaK, THE 

ENVOY, ENTERTAINED BY MU. ADAIR: INTRODUCTION OP THE 
SUITE TO THE MANNERS OF EUROPE — THEIR ACCOMMODATION! 
TO OUR USAGES — CONTRASTED WITH THE TURKS — DIFPERENOB 
OF THE NATIONAL CHARACTER — ADVANCES OF PERSIA — DE- 
PARTURE FROM TURKEY — THE PERSIANS AT SEA — CONVERSA- 
TIONS WITH THE ENVOY : ON THE DRESS, BEAUTY, OCCUPATIONS, 
AND EDUCATION OP THE WOMEN OF PERSIA. 

In a short time after my arrival, the Persian Envoy and his suite 
rejoined me at Constantinople, The splendour of the scenery, and the 
great novelty of every object about that city, did not seem to strike 
them with the surprise that I had expected. Few people are more 
sensible than they are to any thing, that is new and extraordinary ; 
and few more curious and inquisitive. I could therefore only attribute 
their apparent indifference to the downright jealousy which they 
entertain of the Turks. Often when (struck with the beauties of the 
very fine tracts of country which we were passing) I have attempted to 
make them join in my feelings of admiration, they merely yielded a 
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cool asscQt ; always endeavouring to lessen my ardour by saying, 
“ what is the use of sueh country, if it be without order And they 
considered almost as a gross national insult any comparison between 
the arid unshaded mountains of Persia, and the splendid foliage and 
rich vegetation of the 'J'urkish dominions. As, however, they were 
very keenly alive to the h(“auties of nature, and enjoyed much the 
shade of trees and the refreshing sound of running water ; and as such 
spots recuiTcd constantly during tlu' course of our journey, they could 
not restrain their exjn'essions ol‘ delight, though they always added at 
the same lime, “ What a j)ity this charming country is in the hands 
“of these people! li we had it, (and Cod grant we shall) what a 
“ paradise it would be.” 

1 frequently visited the Mirza Abul IIassan at Scutari. The 
windows of his apartment had a hue view of the great extent of Con- 
mtantinopk, the Seraglio point, the shipping in the harbour, the palaces 
of Dolma Baghehe, and part of the Sultan's fleet, (consisting of two 
three-deckers and five seventy-fours, at their anchorage) and all the 
activity spread over the Bosphorus by the numerous vessels of all 
descriptions rowing about in every direction, altogether forming the 
most beautiful picture that an imagination the most fertile could picture 
to itself; and contrastt^d in the strongest manner with the misery, 
dulness, and sterility of Teheran and its surrounding scenery. AVhen- 
ever I called his attention to it, he seemed to shrink from the observa- 
tion ; and if 1 talked of the Turkish fleet, he said, “ who can look at 
“ any ships, after he has seen English ships?” Indeed, he was so 
little disposed to compliment the Turks, that when the Caimakan, 
being desirous to inspire him with a grand idea of the naval force of 
the Sultan, sent a Turkish officer to conduct him near the fleet, the 
Persian replied, “ I have seen English ships much finer than any 
“ thing that you can show me.” 

Yet in cases where no national jealousy intervened, whenever 
liospitality and kindness were shewn the Persian, I must do him the 
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jiisticc to add, that he never omitted to make the strongest acknow- 
ledgments of them ; and, I believe, the fullest returns in his power. 
The most trifling attention never appeared, from the general conver- 
sation and temper of him or his p(‘f)j>lc, to he thrown away upon them. 
1’he Envoy always spoke in raptures of the kindnesses which he 
had received in India, mentioning the names of his friends every 
time V. ith an increased delight, -and apparently with an unfeigned 
sincerity. 

During the Mirza's residence at Consianfiiiople, h(' was invited by 
Mr. Adair to an entertainment, given on the occasion, and consistiilg 
of a dinner under tents at the Btn/ukdcrl meadow, and a ball and 
supper at night, in a hous(“ borrowed for the purpose. The Mivza 
did not seem at all astonislu'd at the introduction of ladies into tin; 
society of men, as he. had already witnessed our customs in the 
English settlements in India : but his attendants, who had just left the 
v('ry innermost parts of Persia, by one common consent collected them- 
selves together in a corner, and eyetl every thing Avith the most anxious 
astonishment and attention. 'I'hcir natural loquacity seemed to have 
quite forsaken them, and tliey sat Avith their mouths Avide open, and 
eyes full-staring, and uttered not a single Avord. 

When the hour of dancing arrived, the M'n za entered the ball-room, 
escorted by all his servants. There his peo})le Avere moix' than ever in 
ama/e, particularly Avhen the Avhole assembly Avas in motion. Of all 
the dances the Walti: excited the most Avonder and perhaps apprehen- 
sion, for one of them quietly asked my servant in Turkish, “ Pray 
“ does any thing ensue after all this ?” 

In the national character of the Persian, the most striking differ- 
ence from that of the I’urk is perhaps the facility Avith which he 
adopts foreign manners and customs. I remarked tAvo instances 
during our stay at Constantinople : the first occurred one morning when 
1 went to visit the Mirza, where one of his servants took off his cap 
and saluted me by a bow in our fashion : again, at a ball, several of 
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his attendants took off their caps and sat bald-headed, Iroin the sup- 
position that it was disrespectful in Euroj)ean company to keep the 
head covered, whilst they siiw every one uncovered. There were 
many other accommodations to our usages which would never have 
been yielded by a Turk ; such as eating with knives and forks, sitting 
at table, drinking Avine, &c. The Mirza himself told me that when 
he was in Calcutta, he Avore leathep-brecches and boots. 1 am sure 
then that if the Persians had possessed as much communication with 
Europeans, as the Turks have had, they Avould at this day not only 
have adopted many of our customs, but, with their natural quickness, 
would have rivalled us in our oavu arts and sciences. Unlike the 
Turks, they never scruple to acknowledge our superiority, always 
hoAvever reserving to themselves the second place after the English in 
the list of nations : whereas the Turk, too proud, too obstinate, and 
too ignorant to confess his own inferiority, spurns at the introduction 
of any improvement with equal disdain 1‘rom any nation. 

The great changes that are now making in the military system in 
Persia, particularly by the Prince Royal in Aderhigian, will in a very 
short time so much influence the general character and disposition of 
the people, that they will scarcely be recognizable. Ever since 
their late wars with Russia, and their political connections with Europe, 
the effect produced has been most striking : and a person of excellent 
authority, who was in Persia during the time of Kerim Khan, af- 
firmed, in my hearing, that the nation could scarcely be considered 
the same. 

From Constantinople we Avent to Smyrna, where we remained till wc 
quitted I'urkey. On the 7th September 180§, the Mirza and his 
servants went on board the Simcess, Captain Ayscouoh, to proceed to 
England. The people of Smyrna gathered in crowds to see him. The 
yards Avere manned] and he was honoured with a salute of fifteen 
guns, which (as soon at least as it was over) gave him no little 
satisfaction. 
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He soon accommodated himself to the manner of a ship, sleeping 
in a cot, and eating with a knife and fork. He did not miss a single 
opportunity of informing hini.self on every thing which he saw on 
board; and whatever he learned, he carefully noted in a book. 
His attendants seldom complained, except sometimes of the badness 
of the water, the liardness of the biscuit, and the want of fruit. I 
was struck with their natural ignorance of relative distance: they 
had been ever accustomed to calculate distance by mtmils or day’s 
journies ; and they were surprised to find it impossible to continue 
such reckoning. A world of water seemc'd to tliern incomprehensible; 
and one of tlicm gravely said to me — “This is quite CKtraordinary: 
“ this country of your’s is nothing but water !" 

The P('rsians were particularly astonished, that women and little 
boys went to sea. 'J'he Mirza seeing some women on board the 
Success, exclaimed, “ Is it possible! if I were to tell our women in 
“ Persia that there were women in ships, they would never believe 
“ me. To go from one town to unotln^r is considered a grr^at undcr- 
“ taking amongst them; but here your women go from one end of 
“ the world to the other, and think nothing of it. If it were even 
“ known in my family that I was now in a ship and on tlie great 
“ seas, there would be nothing but wailings and lamentations from 
“ morning to night.” 

Among the many things which struck the Persians as extraordinary 
on board tlie ship, was the business of signals. They looked very 
much inclined to believe, that I was telling them xmlruths, when I 
said, that at two fursungs distance they might ask any questions from 
another ship, and receive an immediate answer: and that when we 
should reach England, our arrival would be known in London in ten 
minutes, and every necessary order returned before we could get 
out of the ship. All these tilings the Mina carefully noted down in 
his book, ever exclaiming, “ God grant that all such things may take 
“ place in my country too!” 
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When wc arrived at Malta we were not permitted to land on ac- 
count of the quarantine; a verj^ mortifying prohibition to the Per- 
sians, who had no greater wish than to set foot once again on sliore. 
I could make the Envoy indt^ed comjjrehcnd the nature of quarantine 
laws; but his people were not so tractable, and fn'quently sug- 
gested their fears to him, that he might not be allowed to laud 
even in England. He spoke seriously to me: — “ It is well that I 
“ have already seen your countrymen, and know ))iany of their 
“ regulations; for, if any other Persian had been in my })lace he 
“ Avould have required instantly to return back to his own coun- 
“ try.” I’hey wen^ much delighted with the exU'xior of Malta; 
and particularly with the quantity of shipping in the port. On 
the left of the harbour, there is a very fine building begun b}'^ 
BuoNAPAiiTE, intended as a ho.spital. They seemed mightily as- 
tonished that so superb a building should be the habitation of 
the sick. 

I'hose, indeed, who have been accustomed to live under an arbi- 
trary government, and to sec acts of despotism committed ever}' 
day, look with contempt, rather than with admiration, upon the 
establishments of a free and liberal government; and ridicule objects 
by which- the promoter apparently and directly gains nothing. 

We talked of female dress. I asked the Envoy what etfcct the visit 
of an European woman dressed in her own way would produce in 
Persia. He replied, that “ if the King were to sec her, lie would 
“ probably order all his Jforem to adopt the costume, and that every 
“ other man would follow his example, and enforce a I’ashion, which 
“ is not only so much more beautiful, but so much less expensive than 
“ their own. Their women are clothed in brocade and gold cloth, 
“ which is soon spoilt ; or at least which is always cast off, whenever 
“ they hear that a new cargo arrives from Russia.” 

I asked him if he had seen any handsome women in Constantinople : 
he replied, that he had seen none so beautiful as those of Persia. 
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They were lair indeed, but they Avanled that carnation on tlieir cheeks, 
“ which is called the niwnick or salt ol' beauty ; and which is the se- 
“ cond re(]uisitL‘ of fcinalo jxafcction. Tlu', first is large black eyes witli 
“ brows vcjy much arched. ’’ A antelojie was then playing aboW 
th(! cabin close to ini', v. hi'ii the IM/rza said, “ Do your poets ever use 
“ the simile so constantly applied by ours, ‘ eyes like tlic stag?' 'j’hc 
“ frequency of that image Avill prove the value which we attach to tiie 
“ object.” 

I (.U'sired him to tell me the ])rincipal occupations of the women iii 
the Ilarcm. lie complied : “ They si'W, ( inbroidi'r, and s])in ; they 
“make their own clothes; and my wife even used to make mine: 
“ besides that, they superintend all thi' doniestii; concerns of the 
“house; they keep an account of the daily cxpi'nccs ; distribute pro- 
“ visions to the servants; pay tlieir wagi's ; settle all disjiuti's between 
“them; manage the concerns of the stable; sci' that the horses 
“ have* their corn ; and, in short, have tlii' care ol’all the disbursements 
“ ol' the house. The King’s mother had more business than can be 
“ described. She had the controul of all her son’s Ilarcm, which 
“ might consist altogether of more than a thousand woini'n : and you 
“ may well conceive the troubli^ which they could give.” When I 
suggested the didiculty of a woman tiansacting so many oecupations, 
Avithout seeing any other man than her husband, and aski'd hoAv she 
could settle any business but that of the Harem itsi'lf? and Iioav she 
could succeed even in that Avithout sei'ing the men si'rvants? lie 
replied, that “in the housidiolds of PiTsia there is always an officer 
“ called a Nazir, Avith whom the Avife daily arranges all that relates to 
“ the male part of the establishment, to Avhom she pays the Avages of 
“ the others; and who is accountable to her.” Asa necessary prepa- 
ration for the duties Avhich thus dcA^olve upon them, the Avomcn of 
Persia learn to read and Avritc : as irhildri'n tluw are sent to school 
with the boys, and Avhen too old to be permitted to go unveiled, 
their education is finished at home by female Mollahs, who attend them 
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for the purpose. They do not, however, like European women, 
learn music and dancing: these arts are taught to slaves onl}’^, 
who practise them for the amusement of their owners : and the 
wives never sing or dance, except perhaps at the w edding of a brother 
or sister. 

The King has this right over all the w'omen of his realm, that 
they must appear unveiled before him. 



THE ARAB PIRATES. 

[p. 44.] 


The Arabs in every age, have been alike di.stingnished for a spirit of 
coininercc and of plunder: and vveic early and great navigators, both 
as nicrchants and as pirates. In the time of Mahomed there existed 
a predatory tribe, whose chief is described in the hoian, according to 
Ebn IIackae,* as “ the King, who forcibly seized every sound ship.” 
This empire is said to have bt'cn tbunded ]>rior to tlu' time t)f Moses ; 
and if the continuance of the same occupations on the spot be a proof 
of the identity of the people, it may be traced to the Arabs of the 
present day. 

The Portuguese power was often violated by these jiirates : f- and in 
the same age the English interests in (he East were so much endangcTcd 
by them, that one of the Agents in Persia (who had all indeed succes- 
sively made representations on the necessily of .sending an armed force 
to destroy them) declared, that “ they were likely to become as great 
“ plagues in India, as the Algerines were in Europe.”.]: Some o( ihese 
ships had from thirty to filly guns :§ and one of their fleets, consisting 
of five ships, carried between them one thousand five hundred men.j| 


* Sir WiELiAM Ooseley’s Eiin Haukae, p. 12. p. 95. 

+ Stevens’s Faria y Sousa, vol. iii. p. 30, &c. 

I Bruce’s Annals of the East India Company, vol. iii. p. 198. 

% and II Bru cr, iii. 649. 169. In 1715 the Muscat fleet consisted of one ship ofseventy- 
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Within the last few years, their attacks liavc been almost indiscriminate : 
nor had they learnt to respect even the English colours, as the instance 
in the text, and the subsequent capture of the Minerva, Captain 
IloPGOOD, proved too well. The British government however, know- 
ing tlu' intimate connection of these pirates on the coast with the 
Wahabee,* proceeded in the suppression of the evil with cautious judg- 
ment; and when, by the extension of these outrages to themselves, 
they were driven to vindicate the honour of their flag, and to extirpate 
their enemies, they regarded all th(^ ports, which had not actually in- 
cluded the British within tlieir depredations, as still neutral; and 
endeavoured to confine their warfare to reprisals, for specific acts of 
violence, rather than to commit themselves generally against the 
Wahfibees, by extending the attack to those of that alliance who, 
amid all their piracies, had yet not violated the commerce of 
England. 

We might indeed thus separate the Joaxmee trite from the Wahabee, 
for we had already, in a formal treaty, recognised them as an inde- 
pendant power ; though fierhaj^s for all other purposes, they might bi* 
considered as identified. The strength howevi'r of tlu' Joasmees alone 
was very considerable. The ports in tlu ir jjossession contained, ac- 


four ^uns, two of sixty, one of fifty, and eighteen from thirty-two to twelve guns ; besides 
smaller, &c. Captain Hamilton, East Indies, i. p, 76. Modern Universal History 
vi.46. 

* The first mention of the Wahabees^ in in Niebuhr, Description de I’Arabie, p. 17, 
p. 296 — 302: and Gibbon first noticed the singular co-incidence, that they sprung from 
the same province, Nedsjed^ in which Moseilajma the great eontemjmrary adversary of 
Mahowci), liad propagated his faith, \ol. v. p. 277. It may lie addetl, that the Carnm* 
thinns^ who triumphed over the Mnhomedans^ like the Wahahecs of the present day, rnd 
like them took Mf cca^ (and plundered it indeed much more effectually than their succe.s- 
sors are said to have done) in the same manner took possession first of the provinces on 
the Pf rsian Gulpli. See Gibbon, v. 449. Sale’s Koran, p. 184, D’OiissoN, Tableaut 
de TEmpire Ottoman, tom, i. p. 10,^, 
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cordina; to a well-authenticated calculation, in the middle of the year 
1809, sixty-three lart;e vessels, and eight hundred and ten of smaller 
sizes ; together manned by near nineteen thousand men. This force 
was increasing ; the piraU'S, in a fleet ol' filly-five shij[)s, of various sizes, 
containiryg alt()g(!th('r tiv(' thousand men, had, after a fight of t wo days, 
taken th(‘ Minerva, and murdered idmost all the crew: in the next 
month a fleet of seventy sail of vessels, (navigated severally by num- 
bers rising from eighty to one hundix'd and fifty and two hundred 
men) wer(' cruizing about the (lul|)h and thri'ateuing Bushire : and 
the <'hief of lias al Khiima (the lioselkcim^' of the text, p. 44,) whose 
hurlwur was almost the exclusive resort of tlie larger vessels, had 
dared to demand a tribute from tlu' British government, that their 
ships might navigate the Persian (Julj>h in sal’ety. Our forbearance 
■was now exhausted, and an cxjtedition was sent from Bombay, under 
Captain WAiNwaiGirr, and Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, of His 
Majesty’s sea and land forces, to attack the pirates in their ports. 
The first object was lias al Khyma. The armament, alter a short 
siege, carried the place by storm, destroyed all the naval cijuipmcnts, 
and sparing the smaller vessels, burnt the filly large shijis which the 
harbour contained. They proceeded to th(' j)orts of the Arab ])irat.es 
on the Persian coast, and coinjileted the destruction of all their means 
of annoyance. I'hey tlu'n attackt'd Sfiinass, one of th(“ir harbours on 
the Indian ocean. 'J'he (h'l’erux' of this ))hice w;is most heroical ; and 
was conducU'd indeed for the Joasniees, as avus subst^piently learnt, by 
a favourite and confidential general of S a oon In v Abbool UzznKit, 
tlie chief of the l\ ahahees. Wlnm on the third day of the siege, th(' 
fpAV surviAmrs Avert' called upon to surrender, they ivplit'tl, that tht'y 
preferred death to submission ; and when the toAvt'rs Avere falling round 


* It is not clear that Egmaun is rightly pluc<‘cl in the (ext, p. 41. Our lal<' expedition 
has furnished us with a knowledge of the Persian (iulph, wliicli will rectily many import- 
ant error-s. The coast from A7tor Ilasaan is said to have been laid down forty-eight miles 
too much to tlie south. 
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them, they returned upon their assailants the liand-grenades and fire- 
balls before they could burst. Twice Lieutenant-Colonel Smith 
ceased firing, to endeavour to spare the unavailing eftusion of their 
blood ; till at length, when they were assured of being proteided from 
(he fury of the troops of our ally the Immim of Muscat, which had 
co-operated ivith us, they surrendered to the English. 

The expedition then scoured all the coast a second time, to destroy 
any fragments of that pirate power, against which it was directed ; 
and extirpated in every quarti r all the means of annoyance w hich the 
Joassmccs possessed. 'I'liere was iiuhn'd another tbree of another tribe, 
vvliiclj might eventually grow up into a tbrniidable enemy ; but this was 
distinctly under the protection of the Wahabcc, who had invested its 
chief with the title of Sheik al Behr, or “ Lord of the Sea and till 
it marked its hostility to us by joining in the attacks upon our com- 
merce, it was judged expedient not to confound it in ojic indiscrimi- 
nate warfare ; but rather to open a communication Avith this jiarticular 
chief, and through him to the fJ ahabet himst'lf, advising the one to 
prohibit the piracies of his dependants, and requiring the other to 
respect the flag of England. In answer the observed, “The 

“ caus(' of the hostilities carrying on b('tween me; and the members of 
“ the faith, is their having turned away from tin; Book of the Creator, 
“and refused to submit to their own prophet Ma now no. It is not 
“ therefore those of another sect, against whom I wage Avar, nor do I 
“ interfere in their hostile ojierations, nor assist them against any one; 
“ Avhilst under the power of the Almighty, 1 have risen superior to 
“ all my enemies.'’ * * * “ Under these ciicumstanc-es, J have 

“ deemed it necessary to advise you that I shall jujt a])proacli your 
“ shores, and lun e interdicted the folloAveis of the Mahotnedan laith 
“ and their atsscIs, from oflering any molestation to your vessels : 
“ any of your merchants th('rctbre, Avho may a[)pear in, or Avish to 
“ come to my ports, Avill be in security ; and any jicrson orf my part 
“ Avho may repair to you, ought in like manner to be in safety.” * * *■ 
“ Be not therelbre elated Avith the conflagration of a I’cav vessels, for 
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“ they are of no estimation in my opinion, in that of their owners, or 
“ of their country. In truth then war is bitter ; and a fool only 
“ engages in it, as a poet has said.” 

The want of timber has always been felt so much by the people of 
the two Gulphs, and of the Western coast of the Indian ocean, that a 
check on their supplies from the Malabar coast, which Brigadier- 
General Malcolm very seasonably suggested, rvill probably keep 
down the future growth of the pirate power. 'I’he fleet of the Soldan 
of Egypt, which was destiiu'd to relieve l)iu, was formed of Dahna- 
tiati timber, transjjorted overland to the arsenals of Suez ;* and evert 
some of the houses at Siratf, on the Gulph of Persia,f were fonned 
of European wood. In the seventeenth century, the Ai’abs of Muscaty 
who subserpiently formed conned ions on the Malabar coast to procure 
timber, obtained permission from the King of Pegu to build ships in 
the ports of his country. j. If therefore the importation of foreign wood 
were cut ofl', the Arabs could hardly, without extreme difficulty, main- 
tain a naval I'orcc. 


SHAPOUR. 

[p. 86.] 

The city of Shapour derived its name from the monarch who 
founded it,^ Sapok, the son ol Autaxejixes, and the second liincc 
of the Saasanian liunily. In his reign it was probably one of the 
capitals of Persia; and for some ages continued to be the chiet city 
of that district of Persis Proper, which was connected with his name. 


* Faria y Sousa, Portu^uesa, by Stevens, vol. i. p. 1^5. 
+ See Renaudot’s “ Anciens Relations.” 

} Bruce’s Annals of the East India Company, vol. iii. p. 649. 

^ Ebn Haukal, p. 82. 
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the Koureh Shapmr of Ebn Haukal.* * * § ** The great province in which 
it was included, had been particularly favoured by Cyhus, and his 
dynasty : it was their nativt; scat, and contained their palaces, thek 
treasures and their tombs. When their empire was overthrown, this 
portion was still administered by a race of native princes,-f' who, after 
an interval of five hundred years, revived their pretensions to the throne 
of Cyrus, J and re-established in their ancient seats, the religion and 
the empire of the Caiamaii Kings. The Princes of the house of Sassan, 
who thus came forth IVom it as from the cradle of their strength, re- 
garded it as the original and favourite appanage of their crown ; and 
marked their pt^culiar connection with it by imposing their names on 
its four districts,§ a division u liicli, amid all the revolutions of their 
dominions, is even yet recognized. || Here, therefore, the revival of 
the worship of fire, the great object of their dynasty, was established 
more generally and more pcnnanently, tlian in other parts of their 
im>narchy ; for in the bnith century, when the Mahomedans liad been 
three hundred years in possession of Persia, “ no town or district of 
“ Fars was without a fire-temple;”^ and the division of SJiopour in 
particular, contained two at lea#>t of the four temples which Ebm 
Ha UKAL has particularised in the province.*'^’ 

In this district accordingly, which was connected with the house of 


* Ebn Haukal, p. 89. The Sabtira of Golius ad Alfiiaganium, quoted by 
Vincent; Nearchns^ 2d edition, p. 329. 

t Strabo, lib. xv. p. 708. In De Sacv, Menioires sur diverges Antiquitea de la 
Perse,’' 1793, p. 34. 

I Anct. Univ. Hist. xi. 66. Artaxerxes demanded from the Romans the cession of 
all the provinces which Cyrus had possessed; but Sapor II. his descendant and stto* 
cessor, advanced still higher pretensions, and claimed all the country to the river Strymon^ 
in Macedonia, the original boundary of Darius Hystaspes. 

§ Compare however the division of Ebn Hauk ae, p. 82. 

P Niebuhr says otlierwise, tom. ii. p. 166; but Sir Haapord Jones, who had better 
opportunities of ascertaining the fact, asserts it. Vincent, p. 320, p. 485* 

f Ebn Haukal, p. 85, 

** Ebn Haukae, p. 95. 
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Cyrus and of S ass an by «o many ties, and in Susiam^ which was 
alike the favourite of both dynasties, we may expect to find the most 
splendid remains of their greatness. Both provinces have been ex- 
plored very imperfectly, as travellers have been confined to the regular 
road ; and no Europeaii has enjoyed those opportunities of obsOTvau 
tion and enquiry, which a residence in the country alone can give. 
Persepolis itself might probably have been unknown, if it had not been 
passed in the line from Shiraz to Ispahan ; but the ruins of Pasagarda^^ 
of Darahgherd,^ and of Jawr,X in Pars; as well as those of Sma, o4’ 
Ahwaz, and of Shooster, in Khuzistan, are almost unknown. Thfe 
whole of (he plain of Merdasht, the hollow Persis of the ancients, as 
well as tlie part more immediately surrounding Persepolis, contained, 
as Chardin believed, a continued succession of ruins; “ Jesout- 

haiterois que quelque habile curieux all^t passer un et6 a Persepolis, 
“ la decouverte de toutes les mines de cettc fameuse ville. Les 
“ gens du pays assurent que ccs mines s’etendent a plus de dix lieues i 
« la ronde.”§* * * § 

Shapour itself is an instance of the very limited knowledge of Per^a 
which we possess, beyond the immediate line of a common route. It 
is situated only a very few miles ' from the road, yet it has been passed 
by every traveller from Tavernier and Thevenot, down to Scott 
Waring, without a suspicion of its present existence. It certainly 
retained a share at least, of its political importance after the fall of 
the house of Sassan. It contained a mosque as well as a fire-temple, 
in the time of Eban Haukal ;1| and probably like other great cities 


* Fasa. See the text, p. 233. Pietro della Valle, tom. iii. 333. 

+ Darahgherd. See Ebn Haukal, p. 94, p. 133-4. Pietro della Valle, tom. 
iii. 336, 571. Tavarmer, i. 395. 

J JazL'r or Firuzahad. Sec the text, p. 234. Ebn Haukal, p. 101. Sec Otter, i. 
191. Scott Waring was there, p. 106, but passed it with a very slight notice. 

§ Chardin, ii. p. 167. Le Brun was at Persepolis for three months; but he seems 
to have confined himself principally to the ruins of the palace. 

H Ebn Haukal, p, 90, p. 95. 

Sc 
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of the East, suffered less from the first violence of the Arabian invasion, 
than from the successive wars of native dynasties, and from the 
gradual decay to which the declining population and exhausted wxalth 
of the empire consigned all the works of their former greatness. Still 
Shapour appears to have survived these causes of desolation, and to 
have deserved a place among the cities of Asia, at the end of the six- 
teenth century, for it occurs in a table of latitudes and longitudes in 
the Ayeen Acbarec.* From that time nothing more is known of it: 
its position indeed is marked in a map of the year 1672 ;-f- and its 
name, on the authority of Oriental grographers, is r(?peatcd by D’An- 
viLLE as the capital of the district. But no European traveller had 
described its actual state, or alluded to its history ; and the first account 
of those sculptures, Avhicli yet render it an object of interest, was con- 
veyed to us in a short note, added by Sir Harford Jones from his 
own observations, to the second edition of Dr. Vincent's Nearchus^ 
p. 391. 

The Eastern monarchs have often commemorated the great exploits 
of their reigns by the foundations of cities. Cyrus is thus said to 
have built Pasagardcc, to celebrate Ins overthrow of the Median em- 
pire; and Arta XERXES, on the spot where he had defeated Arta- 
BANUS, the last King of the Parthians, rais(A the city of Jawr.']. 
Succeeding princes of his house, as Baiiaram§ and Shapour 
D’H uLACTAF,|j severally raised Kermatishah and Casvin, to immor- 
talize particular acts of their history. It is probable therefore that 
Shapour the first, Avho is described by the Orientals as the Ibunder of 
great cities,^ and acknowledged by all to hav(' built Shapour, imposed 


* 86° 55' long. 30°. lat. Vol. iii. p. 53. 

f “ Schabur,” in a map of Persia inBvNo’s Cluverius, 1672, p.547. 
t Ebn Haukal, p. 101. 

S De Sacy, p. 238-9- 
H Ancient Universal Histoiy, xi. 159. 

f MiKKiioNn in De Sacy, p. 289. See the Ancient Univ. Hist. p. 151. voL xi, 
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his own name upon that which he destined to record the most brilliant 
of his successes : and tliat the city of Shapour accordingly, was the 
memorial of the defeat, captivity, and servitude of the Emperor 
Valerian. 

The architect of such a work would naturally select his ornaments 
from the subject in which his plan originated ; and the sculptures at 
Shapour might therefore be supposed to contain some prominent allu- 
sions to the Roman war. * The triumphs of that war are almost unre- 
membered in the history or the traditions of the Orientals ; and the, 
only records of the victories of Sapor, which are left in Persia, are the 
sculptures on the rocks of Shapour and Nah/ii Rustam: and though, 
like every other work, of which nothing is known, they are referred by 
the modern Persians to the fabulous cxjdoits of Rustam the Her- 
cules of their country, the internal evidence of their design is suffi- 
cient to appropriate them to their real and historical objects. 

That in fact the triumphs of the house of Sassan, are represented 
both at Shapour and at Nakshi Rustam, can hardly be contested. 
That in one of the sculptures, the royal figure on horseback is Sapor 
himself, and that the Roman suppliant before him is the Emperor 
Valerian, is probable almost from the first view of the delineations ; 
is strengthened by the history of the spot where they are found ; 
and is confirmed by the identity of the principal figure here, with 
one bearing an inscription in the name of Sapor, ^ at Nakshi 
Rustam. 

Such a subject would naturally be suggested to the artists of Sapor, 
and while the Roman chariot and standard among the fragments, 
and the Roman dress of the suppliant alike mark in the sculpture the 
humiliation of V.alerian, the Sassa?tian costume of the Prince on 


* The figures are the same, not in detail, but in general circumstance. Both are cn^ 
graved in this volume, plates x. xx. See the explanation of' the inscription taken from 
NiBBumt, tom. ii. pi. xxvii. De Sacy, p. 31, &c. see also p. 69. 
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horseback, the double diadem, and the very expression of his face, 
(which is that of the medals ascribed to Sapoii by De Sacy,*) concur 
in the designation, and sup})ly tlie figure of the conqueror. 

It may appear scarcely necessary to have adtlcd one line of explana- 
tion, as the internal evidence of the sculpture itself may seem to fix 
its history. But De Sacy }- has considered all the subjects at Nakshi 
Rustam, and consequently their duplicates at Shapour, as representing 
one subject only, the conquest of the Parthians by Autaxerxes : and 
on this theory he has regarded the suppliant as A read anus, the last 
King of the Parthians, and the victor as Artaxerxes. It is due to 
such a man as De Sacy, to differ from him with hesitation, and to 
state the grounds of difference fully. The engravings of Chardin, 
Le Brun, and Niebuhr, which alone were before De Sacy, arc so 
entirely unworthy of the originals, that the conclusion to which he 
was led was alniost unavoidable ; but if he, who has done so much 
with imperfect materials, hjid enjoyed tlie opportunity of examining the 
full and characteristic distinctions preserved in Mr. Morier’s Sketches, 
he would have separated the subjects of the sculptures, into those 
which commemorate the Parthian victories of Artaxerxes, and 
those which were similarly destined to immortalise the Roman triumphs 
of Sapor. 

The Plate, No. X. may be assumed then to represent Sapor in the 
act of receiving the submission of Valerian ; and that marked 
No. XIX. to display him in his triumphal sph'iidour. The fragments. 
No. XII. contain some of his Roman spoils ; and the head to which 


* De Sacy indeed, in the suite to his “ Memoire suv les Mcdailles des Sassanides,” 
p. 203-10, assigns all the medals on Plate VI. to Sapor II. and those on Plate VIII. to 
Sapor III. but the resemblance is so strong, (particularly in No. 3. of Plate VI.) between 
the figure on the coin, and that in the sculpture No. X. that the identity can hardly be 
do.ibted; and that the figure in the sculpture is Sapor 1. may be inferred from the in- 
scription at Nakshi Rustum, as well as from the general history. 

+ “ Si Ton compare tons ces bas-reliefs, on sera port^ a conjectuTer qu’ils ne doivenl 
avoir tons qu’un meroe objet.” De Sacy, p. 66 ; see p. 69. 
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the text alludes, page 89, in describing the hall of audience of a great 
King, is possibly that of Chosroes, King of Armenia,* who was 
nmrdjred by Sapor, after an unavailing war of thirty years; and 
whose fall therefore may be commemorated as an object of importance 
in the series of the exploits of Sapor. 

The Plates No, XV.f and No. XIX. though probably from the 
works of the same sculptor as the last, record the events of an earlier 
date; and delineate in different views the contest for the crown of 
Persia, which was waged between the last of the Parthian monarchs 
and Artaxeuxes, the founder of the house of Sassan. Of tl^is 
history, as it is connected with the sculptures at Shapour and Nakshi 
Rusia7ti^ it is sufficient to observe that, according to an inscription on 
the spot, explained and confirmed byDc Sacy,|. Artaxerxes was 
the son of Barec, the Satrap, or perhaps the hereditary Prince of 
Persis Proper, under the empire of the Ausaces. — Artaxerxes was 
the grandson of Sassan ;§ from whom, rather than from himself, his 
dynasty, like that of the Sdjukians from the grandfather of their 
founder, II has been denominated. Others on the contrary, as the 
Lubb at Turikk in De Sacy,^ and the authorities on which Sir Wm. 
JoMEs relied,** assume Sassan a shepherd, to be his father by the 
daughter of Babec : and others again expand the wJrolc genealogy 
into romance. •f'l' Vaillant:J4^ lavishes on Artaxerxes and his 
birth, all the bitterness of reproach ; “ infiiiije sortis vir, sordidissimo 
“ loco natus, acx'leratus, injustissimus.” So regularly however has 


* Gibbon, i. 326 ^ 4to. 

+ A fdc-simile at Nakshi Rustam^ p. 125-6, of that subject already noticed at Shapour. 
X P. 30, &c. 

^ De Sacy, p. 167. Ancient Universal History, xi. ]). 146. 

II Gibbon, vol. v. p. 654. Modern Univ. Hist. iv. p. 79. 
f P. 32. See tl»e Ancient Universal Ilistoiy, vol. xi. 

History of Persia : Works, voJ. v. p. 600. 

+t De Sacv, p. 32-3 
XX Vaillant, pref. p. vii. 389. 
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this reproach followed success, that half the Eastern conquerors, as 
the Bouide sultans, the house of Took ul Suah, Genghiz, Timur, the 
Othmu}! race, &c. have in their turns been represented as springing 
from the lowest origin ; and a story, almost the same indeed as that 
attached to the birth of Cyrus, has been recorded of Artaxerxes, 
and forms a new point of resemblance in their history.* 

That, however, the father of Sapor was not a man of very obscure 
descent, may be inferred from the silence of Moses of Chorona, who iti 
the ninth or tenth century appears as the partizan of the Ahsacides ; 
as well as from the positive assertion in tlie inscription^' at Nakshi 
Rustam, that he was the son of a king ; an assertion which might have 
been safely made in his name in a distant age, but which would 
hardly have been hazarded by himself in a public and triumphal 
record, if its fallacy had been familiar to all his contemporaries. 

He assumed also in his own name, and that of his father, the divinity 
which had been attached to their Kings by the ancient Persians, and 
which was continued by the Parthian monarchs. The royalty how- 
ever claimed by Artaxerxes in the inscrij)tion, was certainly 
limited to his own native Persis, which in fact was always included in 
the dominions of the Parthian Kings ; though the immediate rule may 
have been resigned to a descendant of the Caianian family. The pro- 
vinces of the monarchy were administered by eighteen Satraps, to 
whom the Parthian Kings, like the Moguls, had gradually resigned 
almost all the power of the empire ; and who, to justify in their nomi- 
nal superior, the title of the King of Kings, severally assumed the regal 
dignity themselves : as in the polity of modern Persia, according to 
Niebuhr, :{: inferior officers are called Khans and Sultans, titles of 


* Mirkhond in Ds Sacy, p. 275. Ancient Universal History, xi. 146. 

+ De Sacy, p. 30, &c. viC! 9cis iruTraHov (SxciAm ‘ See MosEs of CaoRONiE, quotied 
in De Sacy, p. 168. 
t Niebuhr, ii. p. 83. 
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Majesty in other countries, to exalt the predominant power of their 
universal ruler, the Padishah Buzurk. 

Aktaxf.rxf.s, like many other founders of Eastern dynasties 
Gengiiiz,* TiMUR,-f‘ Nadir Shah,:]; might ground his rebellion 
on the plausible pretext of the ingratitude of his sovereign ; but while 
he supplanted the Arsacides in the empire, he recognised their 
superior interest in the affections of the people ; and assumed their 
epoch, their language, and their name that his subjects might regard 
themselves rather as transferred to a different heir, than as subjugated 
to a new and unconnected race of conc|uerors. He accordingly style;! 
himself Ahsaces, in the coin preserved by Vaillant, and destined 
probably for the Western and Mesopotamian provinces: and Sapor 
continued the designation, though in the coins circulated in the 
Eastern Persia, which Df SacyH has decyphered, both Princes con- 
firm to the corresponding genius of the country, relincpiish the Greek 
and restore the native language, revive the symbols of the worship of 
fire, and connect themselves there also with the original prejudices of 
the people. 

Possibly the title thus adopted by the first Princes of the Sassa- 
NiDES, was retained even to the middle of the fourth c{>ntury ; for 
Ammianus Mahcellinus describes the family on the throm* of 
Persia as Arsacidfs an assertion which Gibbon seems to contra- 
dict as very careless and inaccurate, but which may jierhaps be 
reconciled with the truth of history, by supposing, tliat even when the 
ancient line of the Parthian Kings had ceased to reign for more than 
one hundred years, the house of Sassan retained their title of 


* Petit de la Croix, p. 37. 

+ Institutes, p. 25, 27. 

^ Frazer’s Life, p. 81. of Artaxerxes, see Gibbon, vol.i, p. 201, 4to. 
^ Vaillant. 

y De Sacy, Memoire surles Medailles des Sassanides, jk 166, 

H In Gibbon, vol. i. p. 238. 
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AltSACE* ** , Which still fiivoured the niatitwia! pridi of a giWttt part hf 
their people, and which was connected So long ahd so gloriously tritii 
the general history of the empire. ■ 

All the details of these sculptures confirm their history, but it is 
scarcely necessary to do more than allude to them. The lioit held by a 
chain In one of the scenes at Shapour, may be emblematical of a cmi- 
quered nation ; or perhaps the literal historical representation* of a 
teal auxiliary in the warfare of the Parthians :* 

* « & vididos Fartlii prae 8e misere liones, 

Cum ductoribns armatis, scBTisqae magistris.” 

0 

Brissonius however adds to this quotation the question, Sed 
“ quis veritatem ^ poeta ut ab historico exigit Notwithstanding 
however the incredulity tiius implied, and the ridicule of Luciakt, 
who dekribes the Parthians as using dragcaw for the same purpose 4 
it is possible that this sculpture may be admitted as evidence of 
the fact. 

The dress of the rOyal characters may be similarly illustrated'; the 
turreted tiara of Aetabanus, is perhaps the wiupyurtv described 
by StraboI; the tiara of Artaxerxes, which extends over the 
cheeks, is thus mentioned by JuvESrAL,j| and thus' represented in. the 
medals of V a ill ant and De Sacy. The exuberant hair of Saipor 
is likewise an historical feet : it was indeed the costume of the house 
of Arsaces as well as df Sapor. This might be Jeamt fhom their 
coins, but it is more familiar from the aliiision of Vespasian, when he 


* Lucretius, lib. v. These references are taken from fiRistoailUB, Begio 

** Persarum Apparatu.” Edit. Lederlini, 1710. 

+ Brissoniub, p. 732. 
t Lucian, in BRissONips. 

^ Strabo, lib. xv. 

Juvenal, Sat. vi. 
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replied that the comet w;is not ominous to //iw, but jx'ourded rather 
the King of the Persians, “ cui capiilus etbi^ior.” 

The diadem of Persia was distinct from the tiara, and was itself 
“ quod omnibus notum non est/’ said Bkissonkis, j). (iH, “ nilul aliud 
“ quam Candida fascia, qua Kegum lions j)r(‘eingel)atur.” 'I'his he 
proves from Lucian ; but more decisively l)y tlie story ol Ka voa i n us, 
who, when Pompey bound his leg up with a lillet, said, it mattered 
“not on which [lart ol the body he boix; the duuUan.” Many of the 
royal customs of ancient Persia are still observed in Abyssinia, its 
BiiucE has collected them ; and the fillet is still worn as the diadem./ 
The ring then toyvhichthe text alludes, and which is described as such 
by Niebuhr, I is certainly as De Sacv observed,^ the diadem of 
the disputed empin'. In the cxiins of the Arsacides, this diadt'in,-)- 
wath flowing rediiiiKaila, recurs frequently as presented to the 
sovereign by the genius of a city,|| a, Pallas,^ or a Victoriola ;** 
and in the (Ti’cek coins which the two first Prinei's of the Sassan ides 
struck for their Mesopotamian provincx's, tin* * * § same diadem is olfered 
to thcm.-fq- It is jirobable therefore that the objix t exti nded ovit 
Sapor, by the figure in the air, is the same wreath or diadem, which in 
his coins he is ixxx'iving ; a Grecian image, w hieh yvas perhajis 
adopted by the Parthian luonarehs from the Seueucidae, whom 
they succeeded, and de.scended through tlu' Arsacjdae to Artax- 
ERXEs and his son. 

This image is thercfoix; not sufficient to assign the work to Grecian 
hands: the classical merit however of the whole scul[)tures renders it 


* StrETONitr.*!, in Bhessomur, p. 8)?. 

f Bruce, vol. iii. p. 267, 276, 

^ Niebuhr, tom. ii. p. 98-134. Persepolis and Nakshi Eiisiam^ &c. 

§ De Sacv, p. 67. 

II Vaieeant, “ Arsacidarum Imperium,’' p. 364, p. 366. 

f Paelas Peculiarly dea Macedonum Pallas,’’ p. 8. IoArsacesL again, p. 16. 

Fir/ono/fl to Artabanus I. p. 31. 
ft To Artaxerxes, p. 391, to Sapor, p. 394. 
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probable that they wort? cxwutcd by European artists, whom SaPoh 
may have taken in the train of Valekian, or those whom in his inva- 
sion of Asia Minor, he may have carried off into the heart of his own 
empire. l‘ossihly by a refinement of cruelty lie may have consigned 
the erection of this memorial of their warfare, to his captive Vale- 
ria n; for a tradition at Shooster attributes to that monarch the su- 
perintentlance of Sapor’s other works at that city, and the construc- 
tion of the edific(' there, which was destined for his own prison. 

Giebon,* asMu.'NK.R has obsei'ved,'|' is ja'rliaps the only author 
who ever doubted the nature of the treatment which V’alerian expe- 
rienced from Sapor. Less prejudiced niinds might have drawn from 
the fact, that tlx'sc cruelties ai'e noticed in a speech of the Ihnperor 
Calerius, to the Persian Embassadors,.{. the better inference, that 
almost in the very days of their execution, the perpetration of these 
indiiinitic's w'as known to all the Roman world ; and those who recol- 
lect the opportunities of knowing the Christian character which Vale- 
rian enjoyed, and tlu' disgi-aces which crowded round him, when 
against that knowledge he persecuted the Christians, may admit the 
providential interposition of the Almighty in thus vindicating his 
own cause on the opprc'ssor, and in reversing a light and a prosperity so 
abused. 

Sapor is said to have placed Ins foot on the neck of Valerian 
when he mounted his horse, and after a long captivity to have flayed 
him alive. This treatment, however it may dift'er from the conduct 
which a European conqueror might display to his captive, is not 
suriicient to discredit the story ; and might be paralleled, in ignominy 
at least, by many instances in the East. Genghiz Khan threw 


* Vol. i. p. 331, 4to. 

t Mi lnkr’.s History of the Church of Christ, vol. i. p. 427. p. 445. p. 478-9. Vale- 
rian dc^^troyed by the treachery of Macrianus, (Gibbon i. .^27) the very man^ at 
whose instig'ation he bad perverted bi.s power to persecute the Christians. 

X Gibbon himself records this speech, voL 1. p. 451. 
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tRe victuals from liis table even fo a Avomaii, a captive queen, the 
proudest monarch whom he had conquerixl.'^ 'I'lu' Cannatluan 
Prince who advanced against Bagdad, tied the Lieuteua:.t ol“ th(' 
Caliph Moctadi with his dogsfp and the iron cage of 'I’lMouu, 
(which is doubted, only because 'J’imou a does not himsi lf record it) 
is a familiar illustration ; of which the idea was not conlined to that in- 
stance, for Baduk, King of Cambay, prepared a cage to con\’(‘y one 
of the Portuguese heroes to the Great 'I'urk.l But tluTC is a nearer 
precedent ; the Persian monarchs have the unrivalled lH)nour of alone 
taking two Roman Emperors; and Alp Arslam, who enjoyed tht; 
fortune of Sapor, remembered perhaps his tn'atment of his j)rison(;r ; 
and tliough in his subsequent conduct he resc'inbles our own ]llack 
Prince, and forms a striking contrast to the sc^quel of Sapors conduct, 
yet, when his cajitive first ap[)eared before him, he is said to have 
planted his foot on the neck of the Emperor .§ 

I'he dynasty of the Sassaniof.s, though the coininencemcnt of the 
historical age of Persia ;|I and as sucK comparativi'ly less obscure in 
Oriental writers, than the preceding yieriod,^ is yet, as D’IIehbelot 
remarked,** involved in great difliinilties. The darkness ol' the inter- 
mediate age from the death of Alexander to thi; accession of the 
house of Arsaces, and through the greatness of the Parthian empire, 
is confined princi[)ally to the East; and from the hereditary connection 
of the SeleucidjE, and their suci'cssors witli the Greeks of Asia, is 


• Petit de la Croix, Life of Genghi/, p. 976. 
t Gibbon, vol. v. 4to. p. 451. 

J A.D. 1537. Faria “ Asia Portuguesa," by Stevens, vol. i. p. 405, 

^ Gibbon, vol. v. p. 664. 

II Ue Sacy, pref. p. v. DeGuignes. MSS. of the King of France, ii. p. 140, 
English Edit. Gibbon, i. 4to. p. 956. 

f Ancient Universal History, vol. xi. p. 149, &c. 

** D’Herbelot, in Sir Wm. Ouselev’s Epitome. 
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relieved hv liu; Western authorities, whose testimonies have been 
colleeted with so nmeli researcli by Vaillakt, and confirmed by the 
mr<lais of th(' A ksacida'-. But this light is lost in the middle of the 
tiiird ei ntury ; nor |)crhaps could a more difficult portion of ancient 
history he selected than the succeeding dynasty, a pt'riod nevertheless 
probably the most brilliant, in the foreign relations of Persia, of any 
since the extinction of the sovereignty of UAKfus, and at the same 
time the most tbrtunatc' in the intc'rnal prosperity and resources ol the 
empire. The task was suggested to V atli.a xt,* wdio had so ably 
executed the Parthian annals, but he resigned it to the adviser, and it 
was eft undone. 

The deficiencies of Euro])can materials are not supplied by Oriental 
authorities. The value of the Mahomedan accounts of ancient Persia, 
may be estimated by their omission of the success of Sacoii, the most 
splendid in the whoh' period of which they treat. OiuBON'j has 
already remarki'd from D’Ucrbelot, that the modern Persians 
know nothing of the cajiture of a Roman Emperor; and it may be 
added, that though it aj>pcars from Mr. Moribk, p. 201, that a 
Persian of the present day was acquainted with the event, yi't neither 
Mraivno NO,); nor Kuondkmik,^ nor the Tarikh published by Sir 
Wm. OesBLCv, allude to it. AVdiatever then may be the deficiencies 
or even the contradictions of the (Ireek historians in writing on the 
affairs of Persia, tliey are still probably the best authorities on which wc 
can rely. The (•ontemporary classics possess no one disadvantage, Avhich 
is not si ared by the later Mahomedam ; th(‘y are alike writing on the 
history of a people, whom the Creeks hated as enemies, and Avhom tlu* 
Mimulinaiis desjiiscd as infidels, and whose language was probably 


• Vaii.lant, .Arsac: Imperium, p. 389. 

+ (JniBON, vol. i. 4to. p. 331. 
f Mirkuond, in 1 )e SACV,p. 282-90. 

% Khonbemib, ia Ancient Universal History, vol. xi. p. 151. 
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equally unknown to both ; but to the Greek authors these defects 
were in a e('rtain degree qualified liy their eoinparativi' nearness to the 
events which they recorded ; while the in treating of the 

history before the time of Mahomed, were writing the annals of a 
eoiu|u<'rcd and eontemned race, in an ag(‘ when its language, polity, 
and religion were aliki' forgotten. It is therefore astonishing that 
Dr. Sacy should have seli'cted Mi rkiion d, an author of this class, to 
aeeompany his own aiile memoirs on llie antiquities of Persia. What- 
('ver may be tiie rclatn e superiority of M i a k iiond to otlu'r Oriental 
annalists, tin* value of ins authority is in itself very low, and is suffii- 
cii'iitly dejiri'eiati'd by the internal ('vidiaiee of his own work. Ho 
begins his aeeonnt of the Sdssaiiiaii kings by saying that th(' MnsstAn 
was born in the reign of Akdesiiik or Aktaxe ux r.s, ihetirst Prince of 
that liousi', whose reign which did not eommenee till the two hundred 
and twenty-sixth year after C nit i sT.*' He continues, that AnorsniR 
received a message Ironi the Mcssjah, and secretly proli-ssed his 
religion. Jndepeiuh'ntly of the gross fabulousness of the chronology, 
the story itself is totally abhorrent to every other evidence, by which it 
is clear that AuDEsniii, so far from proti'ssing or favouring a fori'ign 
religion, regarded the revival of tJu' native worship as tlu' glory of his 
reign ; and combinetl in one re-establishnu'nt the religion and the 
empire of ancient Persia . j- 

The idle tide of the birth of his son SAi>or.,j is another jiroof of the 
manner in Avhich the imagination of an Kastern historian has supplied 
the defects of his materials; if indi'ed it be not dt'nved from the 
story of Astyages in Herodotus. Without discussing the jiroba- 
bility of the fact or the accuracy of the chronology, it is impossible to 


* Mirkhond, in De Sacv, p. 273. 

+ De Sacv, p. 42. A. C. 226, according to Vaieea n i ; Tab. Cbrouot 
J MiniiUORD, p. 282-6. 
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conceive that an author could learn so much without knowing more ; 
and that at the interval of one thousand two hundred years he could 
have ascertained the most private history of an Eastern Prince, when 
he is ignorant of his public exploits ; or that he could have given a 
genuine account of Sapor from his birth to his death, when he never 
once alludes to the Romans, or notices, however transiently, the most 
celebrated event in the life of his hero, and in the history of his 
country. 


SECOND VISIT TO SHAPOUR, 

APRIL, 1811 . 

We proceeded over the plain to the Southward and Westward, 
** to see what a peasant called the Kaleh or Castle, and the Mesjed 
“ or Mosque, which are large conspicuous buildings seen from 
“ almost all parts of the plain. These avc found to be Moham- 
“ medan structures, excepting part of an ancient wall or buttress, 
“ and a column, with a square fallen capital, that arc to be seen 
“ in the former, and of the same age as the edifices at Shapotir. In 
“ the square of tUs ruined castle we found some little black tents 
“ of the wandering tribes ; from the good folks of which we got 
“ some dong or butter-milk, of which they drink large quantities 
“ at this season. We surprised them by asking them if they had 
“ any Poul Kadeim or ancient money ; to which they answered, 
“ very ingenuously, that they had neither new nor old. I’he fact 
“ is, that old coins are more frequently found amongst these sort 
“ of people than amongst any other; for if they find any, the 
“ favourite wife generally has them suspended with her other trinkets, 
“ in a necklace around her neck. When old coins or money out 
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“ ot use fall into the hands of town’s people, traders, shopkeepers, 
“ or such like, they generally melt it down ininiediatcly, and get 
“ it recoined. In all our rt'searches for old coins, we ha\'c been 
“ unsuccessful, and it has only been by thc^ greatest (‘hanee that we 
“ have now and then got a Sassanian or an Arsacian medal. A man 
“ brought what he called a collection of old coins to the Embassador: 
“ they consisted of a lieaal of the. age of Shah Aui.as, a Cuffic piece 
“ of money, a gold coin of the worst time of the middle ages, and an 
“ English halfpenny.” 




notes; 


Chatters^ p. 37. — THE Shotlers of Fkyeh; tKe Shatirs of HanVay. CnAnniN gives a 
long and curious account of a displa;^, which he callb “ la fSte du Chatrir, on' vtihjt du pled' 
“ au Roi.” Voyages, tom. ii.46, edit. 1711. The’King^ C%dftrs dhjss^d ri'dhly bht'didhr* 
entljy (car en Perse on nesait ce que’ c’est de l4irr6e,> were the masters’ of the feast. 
Those who are superior in their profession can dance well ; an occupation indeed' which,' irt 
the Bast, is considered so little suitable to persona of a higher' rank ‘and charactdr^ thai* 
Persian who wns in Paris in the minority wf LociS XI V". and saw the young Krrtg ditntfing,' 
exclaimed, “ c’est un excellent ('hater." The prize of the exploit recorded hy CitAti'oiie ', 
was the honour of being adrtiitted the chief of the C^Ktcri of the' royal household ; artd'the' 
effort was, between the rising and the setting of the sitn} to take up'tweWd atVdivsl 
singly from a tower at the distance of a leagneand a-half (French), and return wftli’eatlh td* 
the place of starting s in this mantfer the Chatrr run thihlypisix leagfaes irffonrteen hbhfs.' 
Nevertheless, says ChakDin, this was- nbt equat to a' feat still' remembered; in 'Which thb‘ 
twelve arrows were taken up in twelve hours. TavekwIer was presCut ht thC gteattet^ 
perforttMtnee to^ which CuARDik alludes. Scchis voyaghs,ioih. i. p.' 438-4(11 

Oeegtaphf of Persioi p. 48; — OLrv’iEB (torn; v. c. vii;) describes Persia as a’ great 
table-land,' supported on every side by i high nfountaitts; ■ The space' thus* enclosed is a" 
depressed level, as the courses of the rivem prove ; which, according to h former rctUatk of 
of D’ANVttiLE, never penetrate through the mowntainfrto the sed/but-sfTfgnflfte or'eV'Apiorate 
in'deserte of sand. (Vincent’s Nearchus.) Still its hbsdlute elevatidb is vety ’gtedV : 
at SAiros,. in 29®, 36'; there is much snow in Jatnmij and February,* thohngb it irf hblPa ' 
degree more to the south than Cairo; and Ispahah 'ia too cold' for the’OftmgA'free,YhC/UgIi 
it grows well at Mossuf, four degrees more to the north, and twice as far from the sea : 
and in’ Afoa<i»d< raw, which is in a‘muCh higlief latitude, but outt Idyclf 'considcrilbiy 'bClotv 
the table land of Persia, the sugar cane, which will not grow at Sfemz, comes to maturity 
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four months sooner than in the West Indies, Olivier, tom. v. p. 218, 233. On the capa« 
bility of Persia to supply Russia with sugar and cotton, see Olivier, p. 336. 

Grampus^ possibly the whale of Arrian^ p. 50.] — The whales in the Indian ocean have 
been celebrated from the time of Pliny; and Sir Harford Jones, in a note to Vin- 
cent’s Nearchus, mentions them high up in the Persian Gulph ; it is probable there- 
fore that the bones, of which the houses on the coast were constructed, were those of 
real whales. 

JST/iarrac/lr, p. 52.] — The island of Kharrack at one time excited considerable interest ; 
when it was seized and fortified by the Baron Kniph ausen. The motives of his enterprise 
are very unimportant, although it may be added, (hat tlie heroical cliaracter in which he 
appears in Ives, as the founder of a new settlement, is soinewliat reduced in the Free 
Merchants’ Letters,” of Joseph Price, p. 172. It is sufficient that even in its first 
days this colony was dependant on a neighbouring island ( Corgo 3, and the main land of 
Persia for its provisions. Niebuhr indeed relates the singular and fatal stratagem con- 
nected with this supply. The Sheik of Bushire^ who furnished these necessaries to 
Kharrack^ was at war with the Sheik of Bunder-righy and as the Dutch were alike involved 
in the hostilities, the communications between the island and Bushirc were often carried 
on by night. The Sheik of Bushire profited by this circumstance ; and putting poultry into 
two armed ships, sent them against two galvettes, laid up under the walls of the citadel ; 
A I’approche de I’isle on secuoit les cages pour faire crier les poules, et la seniinelle 
HoUandoise entail dant ces cris de la volaille crut que e’etoit les vaisseaux d^Abu 
schahr ( Bushire )y and qu’il etoit inutile d’eveiller les autres matelots.” Descr. del 
Arabia, p. 280. This success was soon followed up, and the Dutch were expelled from 
the island. Ives recommended to our government the possession of Kharrack, Voyage, 
p. 226; but independently of the precariousness of its supplies, Niebuhr mentions the 
mortality among the Europeans there, though he adds indeed, that they died moins pas 
Fair mal sain de Fisle, que pas Icur maniere de vivre,” p. 281. It was an early object of 
the French government. By a treaty signed at Paris, and negociated by M. Pyrault at 
jBn^sora, Kerim Khan, the Regent of Persia, engaged to cede Kharrack-^ but, the sup- 
prcHsion of the French East India Company intervened, and the object was neglected. It 
was again suiTendered by the treaty of 1808, and in the intermediate time, when he was 
himself sent by the Directory as a secret agent, Olivier observes, that the Persian 
government would have repeated the cession. His conclusion is remarkable; the object 
would have been advantageous to us, says he, si nous avions voulu serieusement nous 
etablir en Egypte; si de la nous avions voulu porter nos vues de commerce sur le golfe 
Persique, sur BassorCy sur Bagdad \ si nous avions voulu reprendre un commerce actif 
avec FInde; si nous avions voulu ouvrir des communications entre Fisle de France, 
Mascate, and Bassora.” Tom. v. p. 157. 

Ormuuy p, 62.] — When Olivier, was in Persia, the Imaum of Muscat was negotiating 
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with the Persian government the cession of Ormuz to him. Tom. v. p. 157. That island 
as well as Gombroon, is now in his possession; tliough he accounts for the customs to the 
King of Persia. 

Pearls, p. 5b.'\ — A belief in the influence of the rain on the formation of pearls, which 
Niebuhr mentions as prevalent among the Arabs in bis own days, (Desrr. de I’Arabie) 
and among their ancestors in the time of Ben.iamin of Tudela, six hundred years ago, may 
be traced up clearly to the time of Pliny, if not much earlier. (Lib. ix. c. xxxv. see 
c. li. and the note from Aristotle.) The Apologue of .Sadi is a beautiful illustration 
of the Kastern opinion. Bruce says, “ it is observed that pearls are always the most 
“ beautiful in those places of the sea, where a ({uaiitity of fresh water falls. Thus in the 
“ Red Sea,” &c. (vol. v. p. 226, app.) and it may be added, though the facts prove little 
without knowing the relative positions, that Bahrein, one of the most fertile pearl banks 
in the world, islikewi.se celebrated for the most exteh.sivc submarine springs of fresh 
water. See on those springs, Ives’s Voyage. Niebuhr, p. 286. See also Teix lira, 
in Mod. Univ. Hist. vi. 80. Hole in his curious illustration ofSiNDBAD, regards these 
springs as the origin of “ the river of fresh water tliat issued from the sea.” Sixth Voyage. 

Horses, 8(C. p. 63.]— The custom of tying horses by the leg in the stable, is traced in 
Persia even to the time of Xenophon. Anab. bb. iii. c. 245. At the introduction of the 
Rus.sian Embassiulor to Shah Hussein, the horses of the King of Persia were dis- 
played in state as the procession passed ; “ they were all tied to a rope fixed to the ground 
“ at the extremities by a stake of gold, near which lay a mallet of the same metal for 
“ driving it. According to the custom of Persia the hind feet also were fastened to a rope, 
“ to prevent kicking.” Bell, vol. i. p. 100. 

Elauts, p- 77.] The wandering tribes Jiavc in every age constituted a consider- 

able portion of the population of the Persian and Turkish Empires. In Asia 
Minor they are called Turcomans ; in A.s.syria and Armenia, Curds; in Irak and. Ears, 
Elauts; the Vloches of Herbert, p. 129, (by some considered the F.luths or Oi^urs.) 
Their general character is the same ; and they have continued to follow the same heredi- 
tary occupations with unbroken regularity. Ebn Haukal estimates the numbers included 
in their %ems or tribes in Ears alone at five hundred thousand families, p. 83. 

Lion on the tomb, at Dcrecs, p. 85 y see also, p. 94, &c.]-On the meaning of such an em- 
blem, see Niebuhr’s Doubt in his chapter on Shiraz, tom. ii. 

Basar-a- Vakeel, p. 100.] — Scott Waring reckons the length of this great work of 
Kerim Khan, at half a mUe! Franklin, at a quarter of a mile, p. 58; and a later 
authority at between seven and eight hundred yards. 
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P. 104.]— The Story orf Cheik Chenan, may remind the reader of the Lay of 

AfllSTOTB. 

The Bend-onir, p, 124.] — The Prince, from whose dyke thrown across it, the Bend^ 
emirh asserted to have taken its name, is sometimes said to be Eiviin Azad a Dowlau, 
one of the Buij/a Sultans; and as the river occurs in tlie route of Bahbako, 1472, witldn 
seventy years after the reign of Timur, as the Bindamjyr,'* i( is probable that it acquired 
that name from the earlier Prince. On the word Bundy see a note in ViN cejst’s Periplus, 
p. 157 ; and Moon’s Female Infanticide, p. IJO, iS^c. 

Persepolisy p, 129.] — The first account of Chchd MlnaVy that was brought to Europe 
after the revival of learning, occurs in the travels of Josaph at Barbaro, Embassador 
from the State of Venice to tlie Prince whom he calls Assam ai:i, (who may be recognised 
indeed as the Usan Cassanes,” of some called Asvmbeius,” in Knolles, p.409;^ 
but who is better known as the Uzus II ass an oiCassan of DllLiuiELor. The rarity of 
the volume in which these travels are contained may Justify the insertion ol‘ an extract. 
Aldus, 1543. JosAPUAT Barbaro does not suspect that he is describing the PersepoUs 
of the Classics; and labours tlicn'forc to find in the sculptures at Clt(hil MinaVy somctliing 
which may ratlier accord with the Hebrew origin aS‘^ign^>d to it by one of the traditions of 
the country. In the bridge leading over the Bend-onir he had already discovered a work 
of Solomon; and he proceeds to point out, among the representations on the rocks, the 
figure of Solomon himself. Again, instead of Bust am, the JlEiuuja'.s ol Persia, or 
ratlmr instead of the real heroes, Artaxerxes and Sapor, whom that iiaiiu' has sup- 
planted at Persepolisy Josaphat Barba ko perceives in a colossal image oii horseback, 
the figure of Samson. The being in the air, which some June conc('i\ed U» Ik tlie son) of 
a departt‘d inoiiarcli, and which recurs in the engravings of the tombs by Le Brun and 
Chardin, is thus described: Sopra di tutte c una tigura simile a qmdie nostre die 

noi liguriamo Dio padre in imo tondo; laqual ha uno tondo per mauo, c soUo laqual 

sono altre figure piccolo,” fol. 51. 6. IJe continues ; among the lesser figures there is one, 
who has on his head a Pope’s mitre, una mitria di Papa and has his hands extended, 
apparently as if he would give his benediction to those beneath hiiu, who are looking up 
to him ill fixed expectation of the said blessing. Near Samsoj^ arc several other figures 
dressed in the French mode, “ alia Fraiicese,” and having longhair. M. I. The descrip- 
tion is curious, and characteristic of the age; but even in the seventeenth century, 
Tavernier in the same manner fancied that he saw in the Sassanian sculptures at AVr- 
mnnshahy priests, surplices, and censers, tom. i. 3I(). 7’his indeed was almost the earliest 
account that had been given of the spot ; and therefore, this error is more excusable. 
But now, when so much has been written on the subject, (whether the sculptures be the 
works of Semiramis or of the Sassanian Kings?) and more particularly when De Sac^^ 
has definitively proved by the inscriptions, that the figures are connected wifli the history 
of the latter Princes of the house of Sassan ; we may be surprised that M. de Gardann^e 
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should ha\o overlooked their de.nig^ii : and instead of recoo^nising^ an dbjert that had been 
illustrated by hii, eounlryimin w ith 8o much learning, should pass it in his journal with the 

single rcMuark: I’lus loin snr un rochor clove, on voit une croix et les clouzc u^p6tres 
sculptes." p. 83. 

Every nation Inihsoiue ))rovor!>ial expression of number, and forty’’ seems popular in the 
East. Thus the palace of Ispahan i. the Chvhil Sifoan ; and another built in imitation of 
It, at Moorshrdfihad, is called by the same name. Seh' Mtdnirhtrin, i. 301. nirfii! minar 
therefore sio„ifip. indoiinite jiumber of pillars, whether‘ more or less than forly ; but 
even W ith all the allowance, which this expression may require, it is probable that in the 
tiiiR o( S voi^ SIX bundled >ears a«'o, the pillars slandiiii:: at Persepofis amounted really to 
lortv. Cn A iM)i N . tom. iii. 138. The remains at Pcnrpoh, are desiirnated by another still 
more comprehensive form, Jlazar Sifoonr the one thonsand columns! De Sa(’Y, 
p. J, 11 t]u‘ fia^nient en^ra\(‘d in the Tlrchceolo^ia, from tlu' original transmitted by 
RiciiAiii) SraAoiiEY, Esq. to his father, be really ofllh'size of that ori^-inal, asthe notice 
aftirms, and if it formed part of the series of sculptures, we may thence learn the average 
proportions of the .sulqects at P(rsrpo//s\ Arclueol, xiv. app. g8S. But Le Bn UN sent 
over an entire figure from the reliefs ; see the close of his work. ‘ 


Ispahan, p. 1^)9.]--- Ispahan had been for ages one ofthe greatest cities of the East, and 
was possibly the /Upa and Aspadana of the ancients. In 1472 it cont.iined one hundred 
andfifiy thousand souls; a number which, according to BAUUAno, wms but the sixth of 
its fbrm(‘r population. It had (l(‘clino(l in political importance fill Siiait Abuas frans- 
lei Hid tluth(*r the s<‘at of fjinpire liom (hI'^vui, It rose rapidly to a ■socoiwl greatness t in 
extent it almost cosert'd tlio plain, it was itself twenty-four miles in civcnmfm'ence, and 
according to ( iiAnniN, a dix lu'ues ii la rondo, on comptait quiir/e cents villages.*’ 
Tom. iii. 83. CuAiiDiN thought its population ecjiial to that of l/ondoii, and fixed it at 
feix hundred thousand souls. Tavkunieu, almost at the same time, comparing it with 
J^aris, ^ays, it has but one-tenth ol' the population. (Hee on tlio relative population of 
Paris, liondon, and Rha^cs, Sir Wm. Pettv’.s Essay.) Tavernier is clearly wrong, 
and certainly much more inaccurate than the other extreme of one million and one 
hundred thousand, stat('d by the European merchants in hpahaji. Yet tliere is an enor 
probably in both the larger estimates. 'I'he iiuinln'r of bouses in Cii aiidin's esIimabMs 
a fixed standard, tliirty-eight ihouHand : at fifteen in a house, the amount would not equal 
the population which he assigns as the lowest numiier; and it would r(‘(juire more than 
twenty-eight in a liouse, to justily the larger calculation. Deivieii indeed remarks on 
another occasion, tom. v. 163, that on doint compb'r eu Persia an moins 7 on 8 
Persaiis par maisons;” but though this i.s much higher than the average of fhirope, and 
much higher than Mr, Mokier has calculated tlirouglioiit his travels, (with the single 
exception of liushirc), it w ill not give much above half the estimate of Cii au ni v. It may 
perhaps be observed that the numbers in Ispahan during the Affp;han siege, and which are 
VJ^riously stated from seven huiulred thonsand to a million, will confirm th<i general 
accuracy of the former statement ; but it should l>e recollected, that the amount on that 
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occasion was swellod hy the fugitives from the whole country. Olivier reckoned tlie 
inhabitants of Ispahan in his days at fifty thousand; its habitable circumference was 
reduced to a diameter of two miles ; and he was riding for half an hour through the ruins 
which surrounded it. Tom. v. 175, 179. Gardanne hears that the ruins extend for 
a march of more than four hours, p. 70. A later statement indeed gives the ])resent 
population at two hundred and fifty thousand. But even in the decay in which Olivier 
found it, it retained sufficient evidences of original greatness to excite the liveliest sensa- 
tions ; ‘‘ Tout ce qiic nous vimes, tout ce qu’oii nous dit, tout ce que nous supposames 
“ nous en donna la plus grande ide6: tout nous persuada qu’elle fut sous les Sopms une 
des plus belles, des plus riches, des plus peupl6es dc TAsie.*’ P. 180. 

Si/ A ll Abbas drinidng winr^p. 165.] — Cikuon says, that in every age the wines of 
Shiraz have triumphed over the laws of Maiiomed.’^ In fact however, the use of 
spirituous liquors in general has depended, in Persia as in Turkey and other Mahomedan 
countries, less on the precepts oftlie Korati^ than on the will and character of the reigning 
Prince. Pietro della Valle gives a curious account of the alternations in the use of 
inebriating liquors, which the ditt’erence in the individual habits of the Sovereign produced 
in his day in the court of Persia: and Toitrnefort remarks the same effect in Georgia; 

of all nations the greatest wine drinkers.’' Tom. ii. lettre vi. Eastern monarchs indeed, 
in this as in other points, have considered themselves unfettered by the proliibitions of the 
Koran : Kings are subject to no law Whatever they do, they commit no sin,” 

were the maxims by which Shah Hussein, the last of the Seffis, was seduced into 
drunkenness. (Mod. Univ. Hist. vi. p. 22.) The exclusive prerogatives of an absolute 
Prince were, however, best exemplified in llindostan. Jehangefr, as we learn from his 
own commentaries, was accustomed to drink of the strongest spirits, a quantity equal in 
weight to ten srrrs a day ; while (as Peter the Great, and the rising Peter of the 
South Seas, Tamahama, in Turnrlll’s Voyage, have done since) he issued as a standing 
regulation of his government, an order for the prohibition of spirituous liquors, and every 
thing else of an intoxicating nature, throughout the whole kingdom, notwithstanding 
that I had myself,” he adds, from the age of eighteen to thirty-eight, been constantly 
‘‘ addicted to them.” Extracts by James Anderson, from the Toozuke Jc/uwgccr, Asiat. 
Miscell. vol. ii. p. 77. To evade the prohibition of wine, the Orientals have had recourse 
to compositions infinilely more inebriating: these are “the mixed wine,” “ the strong 
“drink mingled of the Scriptures;” see Lowth’s Isaiah, p. 12-13, p. 231,&c. See a 
Chapter of K^empfer, fasc. iii. obs. 15. The liquor thus substituted in Persia is the 
Coertos of Della Valle. Abbas the First, when he drank wine, drank it as in the text, 
publicly: for a purpose, as a contemporary traveller observes, like that of Agathocles 
in Diodorus of discovering the real character of his guests. Della Valle, tom. ii. 
341. See the entertainment in Herbert, p. 171: “Most friendly Abbas puld our 
“ Ambassador downe, seated him close to his side, Einiling to see he could not sett (after 
the Asiatiqne sort) crosse-legd, and calling for a bowl of wine, clronke his Master’s 
health, at which the Ambassador imcoverd his head ; and to complement beyond all 
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^^expectation the Potsliau^h/' (the Padishah) puld of his turbant; by discovering his 
•n3ald head, symbolising his affection; and after an hoiires merriment departed.*’ This 
object of Abbas was again similarly attempted by SiiAU Suleyman. Mod. Univ. Hist, 
vol. vi. 16. Shah Seffi in a caprice chose to prohibit tobacco, and executed two 
foreign merchants for disobeying the order, as Sultan Murad did in Turkey for the same 
offence. Kve aut, p. 59; see p. 45, against wine. Shah Seffi himself drank to excess; 
but having in a fit of intoxication killed one of his wives, he published a mandate through 
all his dominions, that no one should drink wine; and that the Governors should stave all 
the casks and spill the liquor wherever it was found. Mod. Univ. Hist. vol. v. p. 471-2, 
p. 475. Shah Hussein, vol. vi. 21, prohibited wine hy his first act, though ho afterwards 
was tempted to indulge in it ; but when Bell was in Persia, the King was still sober and 
devout, and drank no wine, whicli in consequence was not used by his court. Bell, i. 107,' 
see p. 116. Nadir Shah and Kerim Khan permitted the use of wine: but Aoa' 
Mahomed, cruel, feroce au dcla de toute expression, faisait ouvrir le ventre a ceux 
de ces sujets Musulmans qui etaient accuses de boire du vin.’* Olivier, tom. v. p. 136. 

Moiirtchekoardy p. 176.] — The difficulty of ascertaining a fact in the ancient liistoiy of 
Persia, may be estimated by the contradictions in a very modern period, in an event of 
extreme importance, and in the relations of contemporary authors. The battle of 
Mourtchekourdy which decided the fate of Persia, was fought, according to Jones’s Life 
of Nadir, on the i3th November, 1728. Otter, who accompanied an Embassy to 
Nadir, says November, 1730. Gardanne, the French Consul, who was at Ispahan 
the time, says November, 1729, See Olivier, vol. v. p. 375. 

p. 186.] — Of the King of Persia’s own poems, see a specimen in Scott Waring. 
See also Gardanne, p, 76. 

Lion and Bcavy p, 187.] — In Bell’s time, there were two lions at the court of Persia, 
who couched to the Embassador as he passed, p. JOO-1. When the Greek Embassador 
was presented to the Caliph Moctader, A. D. 917, ‘‘ one hundred lions were brought 
out, with a keeper to each lion.” Gibbon, 4to. v. p. 420. 

Jntrodnetiony p, 128.] — Bell’s description is striking, at our entry into the hall, we 
were stopped about three minutes at the first fountain, in order to raise the greater 
respect; the pipes were contrived to play so high, that the wafer ftdl into the basin like 
thick rain. Nothing could be distinguished for some time; and tlie Schach himself 
appeared as in a fog. While we moved forward, every thing was as still as death.” 
vol. i. p. 103. 

Zbin LJBJDEBNy p, 176.] — The Zain Labadeen, called in the text the brother of 
Hossein, is probably Ali, his youngest son, called afterwards Zein Alab’beddin, ^‘the 
ornament of tlie religious.” Mod. Univ. Hist, vol.ii. p. lOj. Lranklin, p. ISO. 
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Punishment of Thefts p. 204.] — This was a pumshmeni inflicted by the Emperor 
Aurklxam. i. p. 355, 

P. 217.] — Gaiibanne coanplaiiiH in the same manner of the pnWtcity of Persian diplo- 
macy. Les Oardes, les Secrelairts, les curieux sont preseiis. Nous avoiis sonvent 
demai^de de les tuire eloigner, mais ]e:» Munstres garden! toujours du moiide. On ne 
jjeut pas Tester senl avec eux.” JouruiU, p. 5ii 

Teheran^ p. 224.]— It is interesting to trace the progi’css of a capital. At about the 
same distance from Rhafres^ (at which the irresent city of Tchermi may be placed from the 
remains of 7?cj/ J appears the town of TahoiUy in the Thcodosinn tables : a sufficicnr pre- 
sumption that Teheran itself had an original and independant cxivStence, and did not rise 
only from the ruins of the greater metropolis, its contiiuiance as a contein})orary city 
cannot now be traced distinctly ; it may indeed have borne a ditferent name in Easlc’rn 
geography, as it is the Teheran or Ciiarijar of Tavernier. It re-appears liowever under 
its present name in the journey of the Castilian Ihiibassadors to Timur, at a period when 
the greatness of lieiy was still very considerable. At the end of two centuries, Piktro 
DELLA Valle rc-visited it. lie caUs it the city of planes; tom. ii. 390 : the soil is pro- 
bably particularly adopted to the tree; for Oi.ivier mentions one in the neighbourhood 
that measured round an excrescence at the root, seventy feet ; tom. v. p. I02. About the 
same time with Della Valt^:, Herbert descril)e(l it fully. It is the of his 

travels. Tavernier notices it more perhaps fix)m the materials of others than fmm his 
own observation, tom. i. 313: and Cjiardin speaks of it only as petite ville.” Torn. ii. 
p. 120. Its name occurs with scarcely a line of comment, in a route given l>y II an way, 
vol. i. ; and though it was a place of some interest in the reign of 'NADfu, its actual state 
cannot he collected w ith any certainty till the accession of the present dynasty. It had 
long indeed been the capital of a province; and its name had been frequently connected 
with objects of importance in the liistory of the last two centuries; yet it owes its more 
immediate pre-eminence to the events of the last few years, Itlmdbeen so much de- 
stroyed by the ylff^hans, (when all(»r the battle of Salmanabad they investf d it, in the hope 
of seizing Shah Tir a:\ias, who had retired thither) that Aga Mahomed, the late King, 
may be considered as almost itssecond founder, its nearness to his own tribe and province; 
the facilities of raising iuslaiitaiieously from the wandering tribes around it a large force of 
cavalry ; and its central situation between the genenil I'es^ources of hw empii’e and the 
more exposed frontiers, combined to Justify his choice of Teheran as the capital of 'Persia, 
It has risen rapidly. In 1797 Olivier describes it as little more than two miles in cir- 
cuTufereuce, and of the whole area the palace occupied more than one- fmlrth. Tom. v 
p. 89. In 1899, it is stated to be between four and a half and five miles round tlte walls 
The population, according to Olivier, even with all the encouragement which Ac a Ma 
HOMED aflbrded to settlers, and including his own household of three tlioiwand persons 
amounted in 17 j) 7 toonly titlleen thousand persons. Garda n ne deitcribos it, ten years after 
wards, aa iiaviug rviore than fifty thousand inhabitants during the winter j thongli he notice 
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the almost total desertion of the cit y durin«; the heats of summer. Journal, See. p. 55. 
Ill one of Mr. MouiLirs routes in the Appeiidiv, Teheran is represented as containing 
twelve thousand houses^ a better estimate of its size than tlie number of inhabitants. 

p* ^25. J — Ark is obviously, A^'X. 

Impress., p, Wj.] — This impress was by no means perular to Persia. Many instances 
might be gi\eu from our on u history down to the reign of Jb.iZAnrTii ; but it is sutfieient 
to refer to those coinierted with the subject in (he text. lli Nav VI. pre ssed minstrels 
in solatium re gis;'’ almost the very ad of the King of Persia. IbivvAiu) V i. tints 
supplied his choir, ( IIar lu ncton on the Statutes, p. ) : and in the reign of ib.r/A- 
BETir, nnd<T oik* of tlie commissions to take up all singing children for the use* of the* Queen’s 
ehajiel, Tussia, the author of the Fite Hundred Points of Good llusbandr} , was impressed. 
See LysoNs’s Environs of Jiondon, vol i. p. 92. 

Thence fer my voice, I must no choice, 

Away ol torce, like |»oslin<r horse 
For sundrv men, had placards then 
“ Sue!) < hild to lake, — ” 

Female Officers.^ p. 225. — Seuauj i:i) How la n had a feinali* guard of Calmucks, 
Tartars, (leorgians, N(‘gro<'s and Ahyssiuians. { iSe'n Mata^^furhi^ mA. \. \). Mb.) Nas- 
su a LDDi.r.N peopled a city eutiuly with women; all the offners being ol' that sex. He is 
said to hav<‘ had (iheen thousand wom(*n. (Gladwin, Hist, of Indostan, vol. \. p. IM.) 
it IS very possible that some such caprice of an Oriental despot may have givin rise to the 
cities of men and women on dillerent sid<‘s of tiu* Ganges, of which we read in 
Pai.ladius, p. 9; and St. AMUiiosi, j). bl : at the end of ^in ’s ‘‘Paliadils de 
Gt’iitihns Indi.e,” and not \(*ry improbabh* that it may Iiavi* produced tlie tradilion so 
common in the early travellers, of tlie islands of men and women, and perhaps (he whole 
fable of the Amazons. Sec of the islands the Arabian travellers of IH,.n audot, M viicu 
P oj.o, lib, lit. I'ua Maimio in V i ncln Fs Periplus, ]). b/l. See a canons note on the 
yioi'iS. llama:ieri^ ‘‘ all w omen, ’ in Moon’s Iniantit ide, p. S2. 

Fall in Hafiz., p. 229.] — It is scarcely iiec(*ssary to refer to more ancient divination : 
but the resemblance between the l*ersian trial and tliat of the Sarles Vir^iUapce must 
occur to every reader. Tlie Mahoinedaiis have another oracle in the A5 )/k//, vv Inch they 
consult in the same manner; and tlie Jews had similar recourse to tin* Scriptures of the 
Old Testament. Sall’s Koian. Prebm. Dissert. § iii. p. 09. The authority of Via oil 
(and indeed, (iiongh less currently, of Home a also,) renini)H‘d in full force to (hi^ midiile at 
least of the seventeenth century, as in tlie first instance the appeal of (-uarles I . and Lord 
Falkland suflicieiilly proves : Johnson’s Life of Co wlev, p. IJ. Even the Bible vvaii 
thus opened for divination. Ars Magica, JOJS, p. iii. 

y F 
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Has^n ofj Bushes^ p. 230,] — This superstilion was noticed in Persia by one of the earliest 
travellers, Josai’HAt Barba no, J 174, fol. 45, and was explained by him on the principle 
that (such was the scarcity of wood in the country) even a bush was a miracle. M. 

ChcDigc of Names, p. 230 .^ — The renaming of Shah Seffi, who then became Shau 
SoLEVMAN, is related fully by Chardin and Taveknieh ; and in its ceremonies is not 
perhaps easily paralleled ; but in its essential circumstance, a change of name from a 
belief in the unluckiness of the first, it may be supported by an exam|)lo in our own 
history: when John of Scotland took the name of Robert 111. (see Henry’s History, 
vol. ^iii. 372, from PoitnuN ;) because the JVince, who had borne the former appellation, 
had been unfortunate in the annals of the country. In the family of ('atherine de Me- 
Bids ; J'dward-Aeexander became Henry III : Hercules becanu‘ (hiarles JX. &c. 
See a note in the Life of Cary, EarJ of Monmouth, p. 3.9. The Jews thus changed their 
names. 

Hnrifjo's^ p, 231.] — The herrings of the (hispian are descril)ed by P. H. Bruce. 
Memoirs, p. 26T. To ok e speaks of a (ish resembling a herring.” Catherine, li, 
vol. ii. p. 5C. 

Coals^ p. 231. — Marco Polo speaks of a combustible stone found in China; which is 
obviously coal. Ecn IIaukal mentions in Ferghaneh, ‘‘ a stone that takes fire and 

burns,” p. 250; compare however, p. 272, which seems to imply a more distinct know- 
ledge of coal. 

Demawend^ p, 231.]— The distance to which according to the text, it is visible is paral- 
leled by that at which Sir Wm. Jones observed the (Immalurjj mountains from Bhan^aU 
pore. This distance is stated by him at two hundred and forty-four miles: but he adds, 
that the object might be seen much further. (Note in Lord Teignmouth’s Life of Sir 
Wm. Jones, p. 253.) Another account gives the fint distance from Bhau^olpore at two 
hundred and fifty miles. P. Tl. Bruce, (Memoirs, 2S2) saw Ararat from Derhead at a 
distance of at least two hundred and ten geographical miles, equal to more than two 
hundred and foiiy British measure, in a straight lim^ by the compasses on Major Ren- 
NELi.’s map. Ebn Haukal mentions that Demawtnd miiy be seen fifty /i/rswg round, 
(perhaps one hundred and seventy-five miles.) Heatlds, have not lieard that any man 
Cf ever ascended to its summit;” p. J72. Herbert indeed relates his ascent (Travels), 
but Olivier can describe only an ineflToctual endeavour. Tom. v. p. 12.3, tke. The 
difficulties which he encountered, seem to rival those of Tour n efort in the attempt to 
scale Ararat. Toiri. ii. 357, Szc. The fable of a plant which tinges the teeth of sheep 
with gold, is not confined to Dcmawetnl : it is attached to their favourite mountains by 
different nations, and may thus be traced to Mount Lebanon ; to Mount Elewnd^ &c. 
and the plant, which is convertible into gold, is found, if an alchemist may be believed, in 
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the mountains of Toner? : it vvos supposed indeed by the Arabs, to constitute the real object 
of Niebuhr's Voyage. Dtvcriplion de I'Arabie, y). V23. A inuuntaiii ho vast, uiid of 
a form so peculiar, was naturally connected with the traditionary niytliology of the country : 
and accordingly DenKiicind u.is helic'ved to cover with all its weight Zoiiak, the usur})er 
in the earliest dynasty of their empire. See Chamuion's Fcrdtiht. 

Rci/^ p. 232 ,] — The ruins of Rcij have never b(;en described by any Kiiropean traveller ; 
if a brief and nauudess notice of them by Tavernier, tom. i. (who had no huspicioii 
of their history, and perhaps iu^\er saw them,) can be considered an exception, f rom the 
Oriental authorities indeed he was enabled to compile a table of latitudes and longitudes; 
and to insert J\< j/ 3b' lat. 70^' ‘20 . long. Tom. i. j). 401. But even tlie position 

of the ruins apyjears imperh'ctly known to Chardin; and they were sought in vain \iy 
one of tlie latest and most intelbgtmt ot liis successors, Oliviei^, who look(*d for them con- 
siderably too much to the sf)tith. See lom v. p. JbO i. (4 ardanne, who was at 
7V//^ /7/n, allots to Jio/ only t]iie(‘ liiu's; nor indeed do('s lu‘ state distinctly that he wag 
writini’' IVom his own obs(‘r\ ation. Vet liis account, howtwm* im[)m'le(‘t in itself, is striking 
in ilK clove. ‘‘ A de Fchcran,, mines de ancienne AV/egr.v, et patrie de IIaroun 

i:l Hac'h id, L('s IVrsans discmt que AV// avoil trois millions d’habitans. Ja: mot Jicvo^ 

hdion (\) p/i(/ff( tonics Us ( (lUiinilcsF P. 12. 

'['lie liihtory of /iV/egc.v re(|uires no illustration in the days of its greatness ; and that 
greatness, with more than tin* fortune of other cities, has twice ri volved. Its second rise 
under th(‘ iVIahoiru‘dans, has indeinl been less traced than its lirst origin, though it was the 
birth place of Haroun ri/ R i,s( in n, and one of the faNouriti' seats ot hi^ magnificence. 
It was then one of the capitals ofthe llmj/a Sultans* see Dr Sa('V, Memoin's, &c. j>, 145i, 
147, Sic. And was taken hy MAinnri), of vvh(*ii he (h'stroyed llieir dynayty. Mod. 

Univ. Hist. iii. Iff>. it was snhvefjiu'ntly one of tin* two great cities ol the empire ol the 
Stdjfdiioris ; ami as such demand(Ml by the J:]mp(‘ror Iioimanus, vviio in the decline of the 
Jlonian power, imitated all the insohuice ot its gioatness. With the Parthiaris and the 
Persians, Ins pred(‘c<*ssorK liad indeed oflim used (his (one of pn*Humption, and as ofttni 
failed in the wars of whicli it >vas the pndiide. 'fhns ('rassus, when he was marching to 
his own (lestrnction, told tlu' Parthian Emhassadoi s that he would gi\ehis answer at lh(‘ir 
captial: Julian, iii the midst of his own unhappy (‘\pevlition, replied to tlu* ovt'rtures ot 
Sapor, that he would himself visit the Persian court ; and thus Bom a mis, with an inso- 
lence unparalleled and intolerabh', rMjuired from Ar.p Arslav, bedore he would listen to 
any terms, the surrender of Rci/., one of his capitals. The si quel of each ewent iv too 
familiar to be noticed. AVy still remained one of tlu^ greatest and most /fourisliing cities 
of Hie East; J^pahmf,, JVishapoin'j and J?r/«Y/<7<y, alone rivalling it. Ern IIaijkal, in the 
tenth century, describes it fully ; hut in his day, though the commercial and civil greatness 
ofthe city was at its height, its defences had di'clined; and th(‘ wall around the suburbs 
was falling to decay ; p. 176, p. 157, p. 172. N(*vertheh‘ss it survived more revolutions ; 
it was a very considerable city when it was taken liy (Ienghiz Khav, Petit de la 
Croix, p. 217 ; and still, Ivvo centuries afterwards, it was one of the seats ofthe govern- 
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ment of Shah Rokh^ the son of Timur. Mod. Umv. Hist. v. 394. From his death, 
which happened there A.D. 1446, it ceases to maintain a conspicuous place in the history of 
Persia ; and is now venerable only in the remains of its ancient grandeur. 

Taxation by hidcs^ p. 236.] — This measure of taxation was not uncommon ; it is suffi- 
cient to add, that it still seems to regulate tlie collection in other parts of the East: for in 
some extracts from Mahomed Saduck’h Journey to Cabal^ it is said that Herat 
extends from the city of Fcrah to Khaf and Baclhitr?/, Twelve lacks; supposed to be 
the net produce of as much land as twelve thousand pair of bullocks can plough, all ex- 
pended in civil Jind military establishments.” 

The noosCy p, 243.] — Tlie noose was Rustam's ancient implement of war. 

Lamb Sldris^p, 246. — The most valuable lamli-skins are perhaps taken prematurely from 
the ewe killed for the purpose. The fai)ulous supplies of the Baronniz the vegetable 
lamb” of Darwin, Loves, canto i. 2S2) were perhaps invented by the Tartars to conceal 
from their European traders the cruelty of the practice. Bell denies the existence of the 
Bai'ometz^ voL i. 43, which however is well established, though its properties may be 
doubted. P. H. Bruce, in his Memoirs, p. 336, asserts the fact that the ewes are killed 
before parturition for the sake of the lambs; the skins of which are then in their greatest 
beauty, with the hair lying “ in short smooth pretty curls.” 3'he trade is very profitable 
to the jVugRyuH Tartars, who sell the best for ten shillings. Chardin mentions some in 
his day at fifteen franks. The wool even of those whose lives are spared for a fortnight, 
lies in waves, and resembles a piece of damask, the lamb having been guarded from its 
birth by linen sewed round it. Tooke’s Nations of Russia, vol. ii. 136, 267. 

Shalwars^ p. 247.] — When they go a hunting, they wear Shalwars^ or long trowsers 
which reach up to the arm pits, into wliich they cram all their clotlies ; and a Kerguislan 
in this dress may be taken at a distance for a monstrous pair of breeches on horseback.” 
Tooke’s Russia, ii. 280. 

Mountains between Teheran and Tabriz^ Chap. XTV.] — The mountains seen in this 
direction were in the middle ages the seats of the Dilemites; the subjects of Hassan, 
Sheik at Jibal^ Hassan the chief or the old man of the mountains,” whose power is 
familiar to every reader, and from wliose name the word assassin has been derived, with an 
evil import, in half the modern languages of Europe. The constant recurrence of the tale 
of his enchanted palace in the old travellers, Marco Polo, H aithon, &c. is sufficient 
evidence of some general foundation in truth. Holakou, the son of Genghiz Khan, 
routed out the JIassanites, 

Tounhiz^ p, 265.] — This place occurs in the route of Forster, who mentions Mesched^ 
as said to be one hundred miles north-west of Turshish. Vol. ii. p. 134. It was held at 
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that time by Abedut.lah, an indopeadcuit Persian chief, p. 165; but Fo ns tek, who spent 
above a fortnight in tlie town, doe's not allude to any wealth deposited there. In Ma- 
homed Sad mi’s journey, tlie^ capital of the district of Tia's/iiz and Co is called 

Sullfoiia^ which is probably the Sultanabad of Forsteh, another name for the old town of 
Turshiz, P. J()5. 

J\Iiai(neb^p. 268.] — At this spot died the ccle'bratod traveller Thevenot. See the note 
of his death, tom. v. Cardanne says, Ses Papiers et ses livres furent, dit on, cnleves 
et gardes par le Cadi.” P. 4 1 . 

Niwiher of oxen to aphu^h^ p, 275.] — It is curious to trace in Tournefout the cncreasc 
in the number of cattle thus employed, as he advances into (leorgia; near Arz-roum^ 
they will yoke three or four pair to onc' plough, p. 215; near Cars, ten or twelve, p. 216. 
Still farther on, in Georgia itself^ fourteen or fitleen j)air, p. 224. Vol. ii. of the 
translation. 

Prince Roj/al of Persia, p.279.^ — The character of Abbas Miuza, Prince of Tabriz, 
is so striking in Oriental history, that every support, which can be given to the accuracy of 
the descri})tion, is important. Ga rd an ne confirms some of the more remarkable traits 
in the text : ‘‘ II vent relever sa nation, <4 il a rambition de la gloirc militaire. S’il perd 
un General on iin Guerrier, il dechire ses habits et donne les marcpies de la plus vive 
douleur. Il a perda derniennnent des (‘iifans, et n’a temoigne aucun chagrin. Pour 
explicpier cette indifference, il taut connaitre h‘s imeurs. Nous demandons a un grand 
‘‘ Seigneur le nombre de ses enfans. 11 repond naivement (pf 11 n'en suit rien, se to\irne du 
cote de son Secretaire et Ic lui demande : celui ci repond; dix-sept.” )>. 56. The 
following anecdote is connected w ith the French character ; it occurs in tlie account of an 
entertainment given to the French Mission by tlu' Prince's Ministf'r. Aj)res le repas, les 
danseurs font des lours de force. Le Wzw nous dit; niou niaitre ifaime pas les 
danseurs, il les a tons chasses de Tauris. d'ai appelje c(*u\-ce des villages voisins, 
ayant appris de FA inhassadeur de Perse, (juc ce uivertessement etait agrcahle a votre 
nation.” P.57. See others, p. 5H-9. 

Ships on the Caspian, p, 287.] — Every reader oCIIanway will recollect the extreme 
importance which Nadir attached to the fornuiFion of a fle(*t in the Caspian, where the 
famous John Eeton was induced to become his Adiiiiral. Tlie dock-yards in the 
Persian Gulph must import all tlieir limber from India ; hut the southern shore of the 
Caspian contains on the spot the amplest supplies. The turbule nt character of tlie Arabs 
of the Gulph, induced Nadir Shah to meditate their removal from their own country ; 
and their nautical skill and exjierience suggested to him the idea of transjjlanling them 
profitably into the provinces along tlie Caspian, and replacing them in tlieir ancient seats 
by the people whom they thus dispossessed. But all his projects were overwhelmed in the 
confusion which followed his death; and tlie only naval pow er, (with the exception of a 
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few small vessels against the Turcomans), which Persia had ever formed iu the Caspian, 
was tlms annihilated. Nadir Shah collected a fleet in. the Gulph also; and made 
Bushirc the port of Shiraz, Niebuhr, tom. ii» p. 75, Here he had assembled from 
twenty-two to twenty-five ships, built for him at Bonibai/ and Surat^ &c. ; but these were 
all neglected and dispersed at his death. 

Idinf^uage of GhiJan,, /). ^ 88 . ] — Ghilan, the country of the ancient Gclce^ was, according 
to Ebn IIaukad, p. 174, the level tract along the Caspian, of that province, which iu its 
mountainous parts was called Novv DiUm was with iSIcdia Inferior^ JSIazandcrany 

and the countries between the Caspian and tlie Tigris, one of the original seats of the 
Pvhlavie, Hecren, Act. Soc. Getting’, tom. xiii. Dilcm was also a retreat of that lan- 
guage. In the ])reaku»g up of a great enipir(‘, the institutions of the conquered race 
always linger in the exti-emities. TJie Caucasus, the country of Derbend^ SegesUw^ and 
Kerman^ thus sheltered tJie ancient language and religion of Persia : and thus tho moun^ 
tains of retained till the tenth cent nr>, the w orsliip of fire ; and perhaps, therefore, 

the Pehlavi(\ with which that worship had been connect(*d. Ebn Haukal o])s(*rves of 
Taheristafiy the adjoining tract, “ tliey have a peculiar dialect, neither Arabick nor Persian : 

and in many ports of DeUman their language is not understood.” In a country separated 
by these circumstances, and by its local situation from the rest of Persia, it is not impro- 
bable that there may still exist some traces of a distinct language : and as to the imperfec- 
tions incident to the want of written memorials, Sir Wm. Jones, in his Discourse on the 
Arabs, has prepared us to think that Dr. Johnson’s reasoning is too general. 

77/c Cookerj/ of the Turcomans j p. 290.] — Their cookery is something like that of the Arabs 
described by Capuer. There is afidl account of the two hordes, the Eastern and Western 
Turcomans, in a note by the French editor of the Genealogical History of the Tatars, 
p. See also Tooke, ii. 9^. Tlieir wealth in money in every age has been very great; 

because, like tin* Arabs, and every otlier pastoral people on the confines of great civilized 
empires, they sell the necessaries of life, and w ill not buy the luxuries. J^a Konuu, p. 157, 
remarks accordingly, that in the time ofPniNV, the riches both of the Jlouuuis and of the 
Parthians w(‘re »nel(ed dcjwn among (lie Arabs. II armeu’s Observations, vol. i. p. 122. 
CiiAHDiN in his MSS. notes in IIajimeu, 8a}‘‘, that they are like Abraham, very rich 

in cattle, in* silver, and in gold.” 

C/rjp. XFJ ] — Tho country from Tabriz and may almost be considered as 

new ground in European description. Gardanne is the only other traveller who lias 
traced this route, (Journal, &c. p. 21-^5); but the information which he collected in his 
passage is ‘-o limited, that he appears to know nothing of tlie Lake oi Shahec ; or rather in 
travi lling along its shores, he confounds it with that of VnUy which is at least one hundred 
miles from the spot where he places it ; p. 35. The country between Arz-roum and 
Tocat is descril), d by Touhnefort, tom. ii. and by Tavernier, tom. i. p. 12-19; and as 
one of the great roads from Bagdad^ &c. falls in at Tocat ^ the further progress to CoUf 
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•tantinople is continupd on Mr. MorIKh’s line, by TavBrkIer, i. 1-12. Ortta ii. 330- 
357. IfowELi., p. 102-132. J ackro a, p. 205-236. Aboo Taleb, ii. 256-264. Gah- 
DANNE, p. 114-119; see also p. 1-13. 

Khoi^ p, 299.] — The singularity of the Walls of Khoi^ is noticed by GarDannk, with a 
inore singular illustration : Qn-oj/e est entourc dc inurailles et de tours, et ressoiubl^ 
exactement aux gravures de Jerico que Ton voit dans les Bibles.” P. 34. 

Ararat^ p. 306.] — The heigh th of Ararat can best be understood by considering the 
distance at which it maybe .seen. Chaiidin mentions lliat it is visible at Marant : tom. i. 
p. 253; Biiecn, that he saw it at Dirbaid ^ Mcnioirs, ]>. 2S2 ; Struys, whom Olivier 
well characterises as Romanesque,” describe.s lii.s ascent to visit a sick hermit at the io^, 
p. 208, &:c. ; but Tournefort, one of the first of travellers, has stated so fully the difficul- 
ties of his own attempt, that probably tliey have never yet been overcome. The mountain 
is divided into three regions oT dillerent breadths ; the first, composed of a short and 
slippery grass or sand aussi facheiix que les Syrtes d'.Vfrique,” is occupied by shep- 
herds; the second, by ty gers and crows; the remainder, which is half the mountain est 
couverte de neige depuis que I’arch y arreta, et ces neiges sont cachees la inoiii6 
I’ann^e sous les nuages fort epais. Les tygres que nous apperc^unies ne laiss^rent pa# 
de nous fuire peur,” p. 358. It was impossible to go forwards and penetrate to the third 
region ; and not easy to go back : at lengtli, utterly exhausted, they reached the bottom, 
nous rendfmes graces au Seigneur dVn etre revenus, car ])ent-dtre que nous serioUft 
“ perdus ou que nous serious inorts dc faim sur cette Montague,” p. 371. If these were 
the sensations with which Tournefort regarded his enterprise, the comnjon belief of the 
country may well be admitted, that no one ever yet ascended the Ararat of the Armejiians. 

jp. 317.] — Ilassan Cala is the ancient TheodosiopoHs, D’Anville, Geogr. Anc. 
vol. ii. p. 100. 

Arz-roumj p, 320.] — This city has been more generally wi-itten, Erz-roum, as by 
Chardin, but from the didinition assigned to it by Tourn ci ort, tom. ii. p. 257, 
276, and adopted by D'Anvilth:, Gcogr. Anc. tom. ii. 99; that of the (the 
Asia Minor occu})ied by the Roman Ihnpire) the present reading is ('s(iil)ljslicd. H'he 
plain, in which it is built, is included bj Touiinei-ort, p. 325, in that district, which he 
n'gards as the site of the terrestrial paradise. Yet the cold of a reg-ioii so elevated as that 
which contains the springs of the Euphrates and the Araxes must be extreme : jior can 
the beauty of the spot he at all assisted by forest scenery ; Mr. Morieii has observed the 
scarciTy of wood, and Toujinei ort says, that there is no fuel hut pine wood, and that i« 
hronnjht two or three days journey, j). 259. Arz-roum was an early Christian bishoprick, 
ill its civil liistory it was altmnatoly subject to the Empire of Constantinople and that of 
Persia. In the eleventh century it stood a siege of six days, when the assailants, expecting 
that it would be relieved, sacriliced their hopes of booty, and set fire to the place^ con- 
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suming in it so many, that, with the destruction in the six previous days, swelled the total 
loss of lives to one hundred and forty thousand. In the thirteenth century it appears as the 
Augyron of Marco Polo. The city contained in Tournefort’s time (1700) eighteen 
thousand Turks, six thousand Armenians, and four hundred Greeks. The Jesuits reckoned 
eight thomiand Armenians, and one hundred families of the Greeks. The present popu- 
lation is estimated by Gardannk at one hundred and thirty thousand, p. 21. In the 
former commerce of Asia Minor it was, le passage et le reposoir de toutes les marchan- 

dises des Indes.’’ Tournefort describes the influence of the French ; and seems pleased 
that the Turks pay more regard to the recommendations of the King of France, than to 
those of the Mufti of Rome. 

Afama jK^Aatoun, p. 327.] — A spot near Mama Khatoun is suggested by Tournefort 
as the scene of the great battle between Mithridates and Pompey. 

P. 3b6.y-Geredeh is the Cams of the Romans. R. 

Canal from the Lake Sahanja^ p. S60.] — The ancient Kings of Bithynia had left un- 
finished a canal from the Nicomedian Lake, the modern Sabanja. The younger Pliny, when 
Governor of the province, recommended the undertaking to Trajan. PniN.Epist. x. 46, 
Trajan, in reply, desires him to take care that the lake be not exhausted b^ letting its 
waters into the sea. Ep. 51. Pliny, Epist. 69,* suggests sufficient in answer to prove 
that this danger might be obviated ; though his project, however practicable or profitable, 
was never realized. Trajan’s Letter, 70. At the end of sixteen centuries it was 
revived by the Grand Vizir, Kuphigli. It was destined to communicate with other 
rivers, and to open a water carriage into the centre of those immense forests, which in 
eveiy age have supplied the arsenals of Constantinople. But the project was sacrificed to 
a timely bribe offered by those who had monopolized the conveyance of the timber by 
land; and Kuprigli, at the eve of the accomplishment, was deprived of the gloiy of 
completing that which Pliny and Trajan had projected in vain. 
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MONEY IN 

(those IK ITALICS HAVE ONLY A NOMINAL EXISTENCE. 

5 Dinars = 1 Ghavz. 

‘20 Dinars 1 BppsIci*. 

25 Dmars = j Shaliee. 

50 Dinars = 1 Shahe$. 

500 Dinars = to Shahtr = ^ Grouhh. 

1,000 Dmars — 20 Sliahcc — 1 Groush*. 

1,250 Dinars = 1 Realt. 


P EU SI A. 

ACCOUNTS ARK KEPT IN TilSATlH AND PlAITItBS.) 

2,500 Dinars — 50 Shahrr = 1 A.shreffec. 
10,000 Dinars = 10 Piastres == 1 Tomauiu 

3 Shahee =- 1 Shahee;. 

4 Shahee ~ 1 Abassee. 

H Shahee = 1 Real or Rupee 
100,000 Rupees = 1 Lack. 


^ Tins appears the piastri' lu \aluc “A piastre e aluiut two slnUin';H “ Averagf * vcliaiijo* hetw ;»*o 

“ Persia and India, one hundud and thirty pia^tri"- lor om humlred ropers.^' 

.j|> “ Cenilaiuini; two mmuU, six hehodo^ silver None of the eoins tUai are stimk in Persia hti\'i anv alloy*’ 

The jireNtnt shahee takes its name from the shahti of the Sfitt., hut has no reased lo lalue owuit; in the rue 
** ol silver. Tht> lias e no ^ om ol Kreatei aiiumiit than thi tomaun, i'\t ejit it ho a \ i i y la(t;opioi< whioh tin Ivmg 
“ has stiuok foi the luxury and mapiiihcenec of his own treasury, and whioh i. equal to on< liiousaud tomauus, O’^ 
ten thousand piasiies.” 

^ As there is some obscurity, the whok paHsa;;e in the onymal subjonuMl her'' 

8 Sliahee — I Heal Oi Rupet . 

Heals 1 Ditto. 

1^3 Heals = 1 ^ I Ditto 
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APPENDIX, No. II.— 1. 


ROUTES JN PERSIA. 

ITINERAKY FROM BUSHIRE TO SHIRAZ,* 

WITH THE POPULATION AND TRIBUTE. 
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^ 'fho j[H>{)ulatiori throughout is statud at fivi ixTsori^- to a house. 

'I' 'Ph.N IS the tntmte paid lu produce. A kkerwp js oao huudrcjd of Tabriz ‘y each wiauw buying ft€V«iipouttd<> 
and a (piaitci I’nglish. 

I 'I'hc places m small capital letters arc the •'tages. 

I Two foadbj one by Onhtant^,^ the other by Upahanik. 
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ITINEIl.Mn EIUOl KOOM TO .STH.TANIEII.* 
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descended into thr lai^e /ilain, in winch 
(\isvin IS said Jo lx* situattal ; here 
are a niimhoi of small villages. Wind 
i fresh Irom the N.W wliuh is called, 
lUmd (jia^az£ioo7i, from a place of that 
name, li om which cpiarter it blows. f 

2G 

7 

r> ' 

liostannk - - 

150 

, 150 

200 

Jiostanu/i is III a very extensive plain, with 
many villaf^es and ( ullivation. Tile peo* 
ph‘ talk I'uikish. 

20 

B 

G 

Khorreindert'h - 

400 

800 

400 

More villa^(‘s and more cultivation than 
before. Tiirough the ravine, in which 
tins villaije is situated, inns a .small 
river. 

20 

8 

- * 

Suhanit h ~ - 



- - - 

The Roval camp: hailed ei^ht miles Irom 
the cani]». 


^ Extracted f I oiD I>i .1' f j '.s Journal of Mr. Mam.st y’o. tout r 
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ITtXERARY FROM SIJLTAMEH TO KAGD.AI), FROM OR. JUKES’s JOURNAL,. 


1 

! 

^ i 

9. ; 

Z5 

Hours 

! 

1 

1 

! 

c 

Cl 

ra 

e 

o 

H 

u. 

rt 

2 





Sultanith 


1 



8 

2* 

2 

Kooshabad - - 



■ - - 

Mare hill" west from Sultanifh, passed 

! tiiroiii^li mountains. 

1 

8 

2* 

2* 

Ufejficcn - - - 

300 

1 ^ 

150 

150 

'J'he lo.id led aeross a plain; passed a eoii- 
siderahle village on the plain. There is 
a ruiinnig stieam neai Beejaan, 

11 

3* 

3 

Jereen - - 

l.'iO 

(>0 

10 

Moie \ illage.s. 

18 

51 

5 

Arpadurrasi - - 

1 1 

250 j 

1 

150 

100 

1 

1 Crossed (he bed of a rivei, aftei leaving 
Jereen, \\ two fursungs passid some 
liefiles; and eontinued on an aseent all the 
rest of the niareh. Socwi alter Jiveeii, wt 
eani(‘ into the country ol the Kor aguzloos. 

10 

■1* 1 

i 

4 

.S«r/a . _ - - 1 

300 

200 

200 

1 

1 

! 

First part of the road was on a plain; on 
th(‘ light hand were two or three village-. 
Duriii" the lattei part of to-da\^ niaieh. 
saw the famous niouiitaiu <)( Ahvund. 

24 

04 

H 

1 

Hubbadraheng 

1 

2000 

<>00 

1 

j 500 

Passed (hrougii (he \illage Dumma, Mans 
\illag(‘s besides. 

7 

2 

2 I 

1 Veean 

150 

1 

i 

100 

1 100 

1 

The eountry about here looks prosperous. 

20 

1 

1 

! ^ 

! 

5 

Jouvet kan 

1 

j 

i ' 

Large Vilhipre 

4'he country cultivated, and villages. From 
(he summit <d a hill, had a view of the 
lertile jilain of Hamadan, 

S* 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

j 

Hamadan - - ! 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 - - 

1 

1 

: i 

1 

i 

! 

1 

1 

[ 

Shevereen is a village thiee miles fioin 
Hamadan, Hamadan^ situated at the 
foot oi the east side of the mountain of 
Alivnnd. Many streams fall from At- 
wund into tin* plain. Alivund appcMrs at 
a distance to be one long range of moun- 
tains. 1 am assuied the length of A1- 
wtind Proper is not more than three^nr- 
1 su7igs Ml length; and is distinct fiom the 
no! them lange Through the niteival 
between these two ranges, leads the road 
j to Kermamhak, 
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( Continiu d ) 


r^i 

cl 


£ 

3 I -5 
u. 1 


1-2 

i 

Za^'ha - - - 

400 

;too' 

1 

200 

Mail) villages all around. 

12 j 

5 , :t i 

! 1 

Abiidahad - - ' 

(>00 

1 

500 1 

400 1 

0\w Jursnn^ fioni '/jn^ha came to a pass in 
Iht' nnuaittiin. Mans stitaiiis fiom the 


I ! Kut)s;ai'ai 


I Ijilh. 'rioMi’ IS a villap' oiii' imlt* within 
j tho pass' dii(l iH.n to il, is a caravan- 
sci.ii, wliicli js tlir houmtarv of the <lis- 
I liut oi tlu' knrafTuJoos Oui march 
I then t out iOiicd fdi linre imh s through 
the Jiills, and fin n op<Mi«‘d the lollowin^ 
I ^ lew plain of ! l(H)iad(tft \i^ \hv I'^astwaid; 
j to tin \\(‘sluaid tin plain <>f Asadiihud, 
j surioimd, <I h\ the mountain^' and tlie 
I viliai^c ot Asadahud ^ i.iA\sM\e\\\\i\\ hcneatii 
I US, to the ^oithwaid, the distant iiiouJl- 
) tains ol tin- ( om dtsian , .ind to the South- 
I ward those (d Looristan. I roni lieie to 
, the pj.iin, the (It sieiif was Idni miles. 

I 

.VHi jl'liis Viliam' is situated on the iioitli hide ot 
I its plain 


ni H SAimi 


1(> j 4 4 littAioon 


15 3i ' 4 Ilissar Si 


l\iss(il I)\ out' oi two \illavt*s- s[)rini;s ol 
watt ‘1 on the sidt* ol the niowntani IMain 
wt'll wiih'ietl Near to tin* villai^t' of 
Safina, \\(' ( losscd two othei t onsidtu iihle 
streams whnh set'med to dtseend fioiii 
tiu' lulls tliiit ioini tin' N. side ol tin.' 
plain 

! Idom Safina two oi tim e miles, oni road 
j led up iht' plain: tlnn it took a more 
! stuitlu'ih eomst'. 4'ht‘ stieaius ol ^(‘i*ft i- 
tlav iinilin;::, h)im a eoiisideiahle rivt'r, 
and wt' kt'pl l)v tilt' hanks td it all day, 
j Ne.ii to tiielainoiis momitain ol lirsitoan^ 

; Wt eiossed a hiid'^t', ovti a rut'r, that 
I takes Its Use in tin* N. \\ . mountains on 
(uii ni:ht, and foined tlie rivt r heUue 
nnnlnuied The nxtu that inns tioun 
I this Valles is talk'd tin' Chinn chutnaf, 
lioin a \illaii<‘ (d the same nann . Here 
' aie 1 liaiaett'i s sculptuied like the Peise- 
poiilaii. 

: Koad osei an uncultivated plain; to the left 
1 a buiall lunnin^]; slieam. Tlie river of 
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yesterday seemed to take a more S. di- 
rection anion" the mountains; and we 
lost it after leariii^ the valley of Bvsi- 
too7i. We saw Kcrmnnshahy and eii 
camped six miles from the town. 


Kn'monshah - 


I One hour and a half after leaving our en 
cainpiiH'iit, crossed a /[^ood bridge of 
seven «irches, o\er the river which was 
rutiiiin" to the south, and said to join 
thos<‘ that run down the valley Kit sis 
toon^ to lorm the Shooster' river. Hic 
Tauh-e-U oust (171 is in the north ran^M* of 
mountains about seven mdes fioni Arr- 
ninnshdh. The river in the ])lain to the 
N. of the town runs soutli, and .joinin{» 
with that from Sahnu and Iksitoon, adds 
its stream to the large Shooster river. 
They call this river Kara Son: it is said 
to take Its rise in the mountain of Konr- 
(list an, forty miles to the northward of 
Kvrmanshah. 


Ma herd ash t -* 


Ihn'oonahad 


20 - - - - Seven miles from Keimanshah descended 

I into the plain oi' IMaheedushi. 

100 00 5 Plain of Uaroovahnd; is well watered, 

j Crossed a bridge soon after quitting the 

I village. The bed of the river large. 


Kerrund . - - 000 200 200 The mountains at Kerrund contract, and 

leave an open space at the distance of 
j seven miles fuilher on; lhrou"h whieli 

the road descends into tlie Turkish terri- 
tory. 


0 7 PooU-Zohaub - 


KasT'e-Shcreen 


Seven miles from Kerrund is the pass that 
separates Persia from Tiukey. —Zohanh 
t is a large town, not far distant from the 
I bridge called Pool-e-Zohauh, where we 
encamped. 

The Ahvund, which takes its use in the 
mounldius of Kerrund, runs near Kasr-e- 
Shereen. 
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(U 

^ 1 

w 

Hours 


V 

y 

o 

c 

3 

ec 

O 

£ 

£ 


18 

r> 

1 

1 

Khanahve - - 

2000 


[ 

8000 

Buill on llie banks of Uie Alwund : hero is a 





j 



e^ood bridge. 

18 

5 

_ .. 

Kizzil Robat 

1500 

_ _ 

! 

And llie leveniies rented for twelve thou- 








sand five hundred and six plasties. 

17 

5 


Shahrcran 

1000 


20,000 


30 

8 


Bakoobah ~ - \ 



— 

The Alwund river here is very considerable. 

3^^ 

9 

1 


Bagdad, 


1 
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ISPAHAN TO B A G I) A I>. 


ttj 

p 

p 

3 


UJ 

c 

>11 

3 

Uh 


3 

Anoosliervaii, 

6 

Iinaurel. 

4 

dial Seeali. 

0 

Ilissar. 

a 

Dur. 

7 

Mohrabad. 

7 

Dehhak. 

7 

Pur Syeh. 

8 

Koukek. 

4 

Kenghaver. 

4 

Khomehee. 

1 
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ROUTE FROM BUSHIRE TO CONGOON. 


ft 

=3 

§ 

u. 


i br 

ft 
ft 

1 


0 

Mir Abdullah. 

I 

a 

Baudouleii. 

5 

Dell Rauzee. 

li 

|| 


S 

Kaukec. 

' 5 

j 

CoNGOON. 
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ROUTE FROM SHIRAZ TO BEUBAHAN. 


ft 

ft 

t 

ft 


Vi 

hij 

ft 

ft 

c 

ft 


■ 

Jouyouni. 

■ 

Fahleeyaun. 

B 

Kbolar. 


Seraub Seeah. 

3 

Deh Ali. 


Baubht. 

3 

Poiili Dousack. 


Dougoumbcdan. 

3 

Pouli Mourd. 


f 

Behbahan. 
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M KT KO RO I X)0 1 C A L JOUR \ A 1., 


KKl»T AT IJISIIIRE ItV 1>K. Jl KI'.S, JI NK 1H()7. 


I)i\ 

Hour 


\V Mid and \\ e ithei 

Day 

liuui 

i u 
£ t 
z 

b. 

t— 

Wind and W'eatliei 

J line 




June 




5lii 

f> A. M. 


Cool lireezt* fiom the laiul. 

IKIli 

:> A. M. 

83*» 

JJoht N. wind; ha/y during 


1 1 \ M. 

JH)'* 

N.W. 


2 P. M. 

80 

tln‘ morning. 

Fi(‘sh tiom the N. W. dur- 


0 A. M. 






iiig the evening. 


2 l\ M. 

01 

Flesh N. W all the day.’ 

lUlh 

5 A. M. 

84 

Rather fresh from the N. \V. 

13lli 

0* A M. 

80 

Pleasant and more mode- 


4 1*. M. 

00 

At night strong from tin* 




rale. 




N. W . 


2 F. M. 

8{ 

E\enin<j; lia/y. 

2(»lh 

5 A. M. 

88 

PiA'sli: at night fresher: 

14lii 

(1 A. M. 

m 

\ (‘ry liazv. 


3P. ]\I. 

80 

since the N. W. begun on 
the 18lh, it has eonstantly 


1 P. M. 

81 

N. ^^illd tbrou^li the 




blown liarder during liie 




da\.[ 


1 


night ; and somewdiat lulled 

1 during the day. Tins evett* 

15t)i 

A. M. 

' 80 1 

Lip:lit N. wind and \erv 


i 


ing extiemeiy hazy, and 




hazy. 




at sunset, the snn quite ob- 


2 P. iM. 

85 





scured.^ 

16Ui 

5 A. M. 

80 

Do. blowing rather fresh at 
at ni;L;ht. 

1 21 s( 

5 A. M. 

4 P. M. 

88 

87 

IJght N, air: fresli at 
night and exceedingly 


2 P. M. 

m 





liii/y. 

I71I1 

5 A. M. 

2 P. M. 

80 

Pleasant N. breeze. In the' 
twemiJij hut little wind, 

22d 

5 A. M. 

8 P. iVL 

88 

87 

Do.: at sunset atmosphere 
clearer: night serene. 


87 

and at nioht warmer than 

J have felt it for some j 

23(1 

r> A. M. 

84 

Calm, and the warmest inoii^ 





time.j || 

Ij 




ing in the season, liglit \V. 


A Strong N W. from the (ilh to the loth, witli littl< or no mtci mission nrat duA 
f Watermelons, musk melons, and fii^s m s(msoii, and plenty of them. 
t 'I’he weathei <loes not aj)pear so liot as in foimei .siiihoiis. 

§ I ha\c not remarked buch a haze m loiraer times I hare biauc ly seen the mountains of I eisia smee the lattes 
end ot May. 
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I lav 

IloUl 

2 >- 
5 'v 

' Wind and Weathej 

Day. 

Horn. 


Wind ^and Weathc t . 

.lone 




.July. 







lin'oze (lnrin;2; tlio day. The 

71 h 

5 A. M. 

1 84‘" 

South, light : niglit very 




island ol’ hharrack dis- 
tinctly seen from the plain, 
and IVom Concord lod^e."*' 


3 P. M. 

t)5 

close. 08'^Mii the count r\ . 





Ulh 

5 A. M. 

83 

Noitli: land hrcc/e cool at 

‘iHh 

5 A. M. 


Ln»hl N. W , hazy. 




day-hieak. 


3 r. M. 

87 

Do. 


2 P. M. 

!)5i 

Sun set vei> thick: sun 
hazed. 

251 Ii 

5 A. Rl. 

84 





3 ?. M. 

88 

At ni^^lit, breeze from 

ilth 

5 A. M. 

01 

Noitli; fresh. 




the land. 

2 P. M. 

!)3i 

201 li 

G A. M. 

81 

Warm iiioinini::: ha/y. 

loth 

5 A. M. 

00 

North; plea.sant; veiy hazy 


li P. M. 

80 



2 P. M. 

08 


27tli 

r> A. M. 

88 

Li^hl N. \V. 

mil 

5 A. M. 
8 P. M. 

80 i 

081 

Noith all day; at night, 
breeze from the land : veiy 
hazy. 


3 P. M. 

88 

Pleasant : cool l)reozc at night 
from the land. 


28tli 

5 A. M. 


N. breeze. pAtremely waim 

12tli 

5 A. M. 

80 

N. light: very warm at niglit 

88 

8 P. INI. 

01 



2 P. M. 

01 

at night: bieeze fioin the 






sontlin ard. 

13tli 

5 A. M. 

02 

S. light ; great haze, Sun 

29tli 

A. M. 


Calm, and very warm.f 


2 P. M. 

05 

seen only half an hour atU r 

85 



it was lisen. 


2 V. M. 

02 


lUh 

5 A. M. 

80 

W. light ; hazy, close, and 

July 





2 P. M. 

00 

somewhat cloudy. 

3(1 

5 A. M. 

85 

N. light : very hazy morning. 






2 P. M. 

01 

15lli 

5 A. M. 

1 00 

N. light; great haze: cool 






2P. JM. 

05i 

on account of the north 

4th 

r> A. M. 

84 

North: cool breeze from the 




breeze. 


8 P. M. 

02 1 

land at day-biealv. 

JGth 

5 A. M. 

02 

North: hazy. 

r>tii 

r> A. M. 

85 

N. warm in the morning. 


8 P. M. 

00 


2 P. M. 

04 


17tli 

5 A. M. 

01 

North; sun set cloudy. Night 

01 h 

r> A. M. 

85 

Sontli ; in the evening the 


2 P. M. 

00 

close. 


8 P. M. 

05 

south W. sprung np. 






* 1 li.n r 8(Hn it one* or two days before in tins month, but I do not recollect to have seen it durini? the winter, in 
when the atiix.spln ri is very clear. 

f Bushin y,rapes good and plenliful, musk and watermelons, and figs. 
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j 

Day 

Tlttiu. 

^ u 

^ s 

- L 

Wuul :uv(l Wcatlu'v. 

Djn . 

Hour. 

2 u 

1 g 

C “ 

Wiml anti Weatht'v. 

July 




Aui; 




IKlh 

> M. 


S. K. — during tlie flay S.W. 

2d 

r> A. Al. 

pp^ 

N. fresh. 


2 i\ M. 

<H> 

IIoa\y lirtv. 


2 l\ AI. 




P. M. 

ini 

N. \V. "icat (l(‘\v ul 

Hd 

5 A, AI. 

2 P. Al. 

PO 

P5 

N. fresh. 

i 

20tli' 

1 

T) A V. 
V. M 

!»!l 

9(i 

Sonlh; fic'ili ; lia^y. AtAfrJ 
ni\r( e\ h(>ii.s(‘ lOP**, veiv 

5tli 

5 A. AI. 

2 P. AI. 

HD 

D4 

N. coaler in the day, hut 
closer at nii^ht. 





<»tii 

5 A. Al. 

8P 

N. Atinospheie cleaicr. 

2lst 

r> A. M. 

PO 

South ; oppressively hot. 


2 P. M. 

p:> 

Mountains visible. 


;) \\ M. 

})(> 


7lh 

5 A. M. 

8P 

North. 

22d 

r, A. M. 

HP 

S. W. fresh. 


2 P. AI. 

P4 



2 I’. M. 

1 

Pf> 


81 II 

5 \. M. 

HH 

N. strong. Early at night 

23(1 

T) A. M. 

Hi) 

S. \V. These southorlv Aviiids' 


2 P. Al. 

DH 

Aviiid from the south. 


3 I’. M. 

P(> 

are unusual. 

9th 

:> A M. 

HH 

N. W. 

24tli 

f) A. M. 

HP 

S, W. very liazy. 


2 P. M. 

PI 



2 I‘. M. 

PH 


lOtli 

5 A. M. 

87 

North. 

23tli 

5 A. M. 

HH 

South West. 


2 P. AI. 

J)5 



2 P. M. 

1 P.A 


llth 

! 5 A AI. 

87 

Rather south. 

2(!tli 

5 A. M. 

H7 

S. w. 


2 P. M. 

pr> 


i 

1 

2 P. M. 

pr> 


121 h 

5 A. AI. 

87 

s. w. 

27th 

5 A. AI. 

87 

s. w. 


2 P. Al. 

PI 



2 P. Al. 

pr> I 

1 


13lh 

5 A. Al. 

88 

N. W. ; extremely hazy. 

28th 

5 A. AI. 

88 

s. w. 


2 P. Af. 

04 



2 P, Al. 

P8 


1 Hh 

5 A. M. 

8ft 

N. ; at night light E. breeze. 

29th 

5 A. Al. 

88 

S. W. li"hl ; very close, and 


2 P. AI, 

PI 



2 P. Al. 

DO 

oppressive. 

ir>lii 

5 A. AI. 

HO 

S. during the day. At night 






2 P. Al. 

04 

cooler than for three months 

30th 

5 A. Al. 

DO 

Greater heat than yesterday. 


past. 


2 P. M. 

P8 

Yet il blew N. and we did 







not feel the heat so nnich. 

10th 

5 A. Al. 

87 

S. W. great dew at night. 






2 P. M. 

1 

P4 


Aug. 




17lh 

5 A. M. 

88 

N. W. in the evening. Morn- 

l8t 

6 A. M. 

01 

North ; light fresh. 


2 P. M. 

5)5 

ing calm ; and oppressive 


2 P. M. 

05 



1 

heat. 

i 


tX 14 *J 
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Day. 

Hour. 

C 

dj "S 

P 6 

Wind and Weather, 

Day. 

Hour. 

benno- 

meter. 

Wind and Weather. 









Aug. 




Sept 




loth 

5 A. M. 

90^^ 

N. breeze. Nights cool and 

dd 

5 A. M. 

80" 

S.W, Hazy. 


2 P. M. 

95 

pleasant. 


2 P. M. 

95 

20th 

5 A.M. 

87 

N. W. hazy. 

4th 

6 A. M. 

80 

S. W. 


2P. M. 

93 


2P. M. 

93 


2ist 

5 A. M. 

84 

Cold morning. 

5th 

5 A. M. 

80 

S. W. 


2 P. M. 

93 


2P. M. 

94 


22d 

6 A. M. 

82 

N. W. uimsiially cold for 

Gtli 

5 A. M. 

85 



2 P. M. 

92 

the season, in the morning : 


2 P.M. 

94 





saw the mountains. 

7th 

5 A. M. 

84 


23d 

5 A. M. 

83 

Saw the mountains. 


2 P. M. 

95 



2 P.M. 

92 






21th 

5 A. M. 

84 

Colds becoming frequent. 

8th 

5 A. M. 
2P. M. 

84 

95 

N. light winds. 


2P. M. 

93 

from the cold nights. 







9th 

5 A. M. 

84 

West ; light ; very warm 

25th 

5 A. M. 

83 

S. Dew at night. 


2 P. M. 

95 


1 2 P. M. 

93 


loth 

5 A. M. 

88 

N, W. ; light 

26th 

6 A. M. 

85 

S. Heavy dew at night. 


2 P. M. 

95 



2 P. M. 

94 

11th 

5 A. M. 

83 


27th 

5 A. M. 

83 

S. W. ; very hazy and great 


2 P. M. 

94 



2 P. M. 

93 

dew. 

12th 

5 A. M. 

85 


28th 

5 A. M. 

82 

Evening and morning, thick 


2 P. M. 

95 



2 P. M. 

92 

fog. During the day S. 
breeze. 

13th 

5 A. M. 

85 

S. Evening cloudy. Op- 





2 P. M. 

95 

pressive heat. 

29th 

5 A. M. 

85 

S. W. Oppressive day. 

14th 



S. ; a very unusual day at 


2P. M. 

93ft 

5 A. M. 

86 






2 P. M. 

95 

this season. Wind increased 

30th 

5 A. M. 

87 

S. W. Warm and oppres- 


5 P. M. 

84 

from the S. during the 


2 P. M. 

94 

sive: hazy. 




morning, and blew hard 
till two P. M. ; lulled quar- 
ter of an hour ; shifted to 

Sept. 







the N. ; blew very hard. 

1st 

5 A. M. 

83 

South. 




with lightning and thunder. 


2 P. M. 

95 





Rain ; dull ; and at tive 
P. M. vast column of sand 

2d 

5 A. M. 

85 

S. W. Dew at night. 




from the E. announced a 


2 P.M. 

94 




gale. The thermometer 
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15th & A. M. 
2P. M. 

16th 5 A. M. 
2P. M. 

17th 5 A. M. 
2 P. M. 

19(1, 5 A. M. 
2 P.M. 

20th 5 A. M. 
2 P. M. 

21st 5 A. M. 
2 P. M. 

22a 5 A.M. 

2 P.M. 

23d 5 A. M. 

2P. M. 

24th 5 A. M. 
2 P. M. 

25th 5 A. M. 
2 P.M. 

26th 5 A.M. 
2P. M. 

27th 5 A. M. 
2]P.M. 

28th 6 A. M. 
2 P.M. 


Wind and Weather. 

sunk eleven degrees. Rain, 
thunder, and immense 
lightning. Night; pleasant 
breeze during the night, 
from S. and E. 

S. fresh; cool and pleasant. 
N. light. 

N. W. hazy. 

N. 

N. pleasant. 

N. I 

N. 9 P. M. cool E. breeze. I 


! N. fresh: mountain clear: 
land wind. 

N. Fresh at night: hard from 
the N. W. 

N. W. More moderate. 


N. Baad-e-Suba, cool from 
the mountains. 

East. Cool. j 


Hour. 

ll 

5 A. M. 

80“ 

2 P.M. 

90 

5 A. M. 

80 

2 P. M. 

90 

5 A. M. 

80 

2 P. M. 

90 

5 A. M. 

79 

2P. M. 

91 

r> A. M. 

80 

2 P. M. 

i 

92 

5 A.M. 

80 

2 P. M. 

90 

1 5 A. M. 

80 

2 P.M. 

91 

5 A. M. 

81 

2 P. M. 

92 

1 

5 A.M. 

1 

81 

2 P. M. 

91 

5 A. M. 

1 

81 

2 P.M. 

92 

1 5 A. M. 

81 

2P. M. 

|91 

i 5 A. M. 

80 

2 P. M. 

1 90 

i 5 A.M. 

^ 79 

2 P. M. 

90 

1 5 A. M. 

80 

2P. M. 

90 

1 


Wind and Weather, 


like as with rain. 


50*^ above the horizon. 

N. fresh: mountains clear. 

N. fresh. 

N. fresh : light. 

S. light and warm: consi' 
derable dew at night. 

S. W. light Baad-e-Suha. 


W. in the day. Baad^t^ 
Suba and dews. 


Do. 

S. E. cool breeze. 
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Day. 

Hour. 

I ^ 

l| 

H ” 

Wind and Weatticr. 

Day. 

Hour. 


Wind and Weather. 








Oct. 




Oct. 




13th 

5 A. M. 

79^ 

N. W. fresh aod cold. 

21 st 

5 A. M. 

740 

East and north. 


2P. M. 

86 



2 P.M. 

85 


14th 

6 A. M. 

78 

N. cool and pleasant. 

22 d 

5 A. M. 

72 

North ; cast and west in the 


2 P. M. 

85 



2 P. M. 

80 

morning. 

15th 

5 A. M. 

78 

N. pleasant. 

23d 

5 A. M. 

74 

E. heavy clouds and little 
rain. 


2 P. M. 

84i 



2 P. M. 

86 

10 th 

6 A. M. 

76 

' N. hazy mountains. 

24tli 

5 A. M. 

76 

East. Clouds ; heavy clouds 


2 P. M. 

85 



5 P. M. 

86 

to the W. and thunder : 




N. pleasant. 




warm. 

17th 

5 A. M. 

74 



i 



2 P. M. 

84 


25 th 

5 A. M. 

78 

N. fresh. 






2 P. M. 

85 


18th 

6 A. M. 

74 

East and north. 






2 P. M. 

84 


26th 

5 A. M. 

76 

N. fresh. Cloudy and plea- 






2 P. M. 

84 

sant 

l&th 

6 A. M. 

73 

North. 






2 P. M, 

84 


27th 

5 A. M. 

75 

N. 

20 th 

5 A. M, 
2 P.M. 

73 

87 

East A. M.; then southerly 
and warmer. 

28th 

- - 


Went a hunting to the 12 th 
November. 
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Wind and Weather. 


■ 


r 

Hour. o ^ 


W md and W cathei . 


Nov. 

2d 6 A. M. 


10 P.M. 


3d 6 A.M. 
12 


10 P. M. 

4th 6A.M. 
12 


10 P. M. 


5th 6 A.M. 
12 

10 P. M. 


69*^ S. E. light clouds from the 
S. I 

84 Clouds .still rising. 

77 Sky wild. Foxes tails: an 
extraordinary halo round 
the moon: sultry. 

70 S. E. clouds all over, but 

84 light. Very sultry, and 
wind hot, though not clani- 


74 S. E. clouds all over: haze; 
81 wind light in the morning, 
but increased very strong 
at noon. 

81 Fell in the evening very 
heavy: clouds in the N. 
W. with a little lightning. 
Calm. 


Gth 6 A.M. 


8th 6 A. M. C8® Calm, and rather hazy: light 
clouds. 


10 P. M. 76 Fresh night. * 

0th 7 A.M. 73 Southerly. Clouds all over, 
with appearance of rain. 

12 80 Very sultry. 

11 P. M. 73 sky, and a pleasant 


10th 7 A.M. 


10 P. M. j 

nth 7 A. M. 
12 

11 P. M. 


85 N. E. At about three this 
78 morning it blew a furious 
77 gale from the N. E. and 
W. with much thunder and 
lightning. Tlie raiu tell at 
about half past four, and 
the wind sul.sided; it pio- 
duced a cliarmiiig coolness 
in the air. At wind 
East. 10 P. M. 


74 W. clear sky, fiesh and cold. 
Fell ill, and could not ob- 


Very clear weather: IltilUa '\ 
Peak, and mountains, seen 
remuikably plain. 


131h 6 A. M. 


1 P. M. 
11 P. M. 


evening. 

78 Calm. Fine clear morning. 
80 Sultry day. 


73 Southerly. Sultry : cloudy to 
83 the north, and at sun-set 
70 large clouds over Halila 

Peak emitting much light- 
ning. At about 7 P. M. it 
blew fresh from the clouds, 
and at about ten o’clock in 
the morning a most violent^ 
storm of thunder and light- 
ning from the N. W. with 
much rain. 

76 W. very fresh. Still many 
clouds. 

74 N. W. clear evening; at sun- 

set the sky looked rainy 
with clouds all over. 

67 N. beautiful clear weather, 
and cold. 

73 N. 

70 N. fine clear night; cold: 
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slept with a blanket and 
coverlid. 

14th 6 A. M. 64® N. fine clear weather: saw 
the first snows on the N. E. 
mountains. 

12 71 N. W. 

11 P. M. 72 Clear weather, 

15th 0 A. M. 64 N, W. delightful morning, 
fresh and pleasant. 

12 72 Some few clouds at the close 

11 P. M. 73 of the evening. The night 

quite clear. The stars shin- 
ing with peculiar brilliancy: 
Orion, Arcturus, and the 
Pleiades quite splendid. 

16th 6 A. M. 65 Calm. Fine morning. 

11 P. M. 75 Light airs. Warm. 

17th 6 A. M. 67 Light airs, and calms. 

12 P. M. 75 Cloudy. 

18th 6 A. M. 68 Warm and pleasant. 

12 77 S. if any thing, cloudy. 

IIP. M. 74 Wind hot, and strong; ap- 
pearances of a southerly 
wind. 

19th 6 A. M. 67 N. very light breeze. 

12 76 W. in the evening much ap- 

11 P. M. 76 pearances of blowing, and 

many clouds. 

201h 6A.M. 67 N. fine clear morning. 

1 P. M. 76 Light breeze. 

2l8t 7 A. M. 67 N. W. fresh ; night cold, but 
very clear. 

12 74 N. W. 


Nov. 

22d 7 A. M. 

12 

11 P. M. 

23d 7 A. M. 

11 P. M. 

24th 6 A. M. 

12 

10 P. M. 


25th 6 A.M. 
1 P. M. 
10 P. M. 


26th 6 A. M. 
12 


10 P. M. 

67 

7 A.M. 

63 

11 P. M. 

65 

6 A. M. 

60 

11 A. M. 

60 

11 P. M. 

07 

e A.M. 

60 

2 P.M. 

69 

10 P. M. 

67 

7 A.M. 

64 


65® N. W. cold and bracing. 

74 N. W. warmer. 

67 

63 N. W. calm weather. 

67 N. W. light breeze. 

63 S* W. very cloudy, and ap- 

75 pearance of rain. Clouds 

73 gathered at sum set in the 

N. W. quarter. 

70 S, E. morning very thick, 

67 and lightning in N. W. 

68 Clouds all over portending 
storm and wind : N. breeze. 

67 E. blew very fresh in the 
73 night from the N. E. and 
N. W. with rain and occa- 
sional thunder: in the morn- 
ing blew fresh, and many 
clouds. N, W. 

67 N. W. 


two blank 


appearances of rain. 


67 S. W. 


at sun-set a cloud covered 
Halila Peak: at night 
clouds rising from the N.E. 
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Day. 

Hour, 

hernio- 

meter. 

Wind and \S'eaUier. 

J)av 

Hour. 

htrmo- 1 
Tieter. j 

Wind and Weattier. 









Deo. 




Dt r. 




1st 

7 A. M. 

64“ 

Westerly. Calm and serene. 

101 ii 

7 A. M. 

60“ 

N. W. strong. Cold: luue. 


2 l\ M. 
11 P.M. 

73 

70 



1 P. M. 

70 

Continued to blow fresh. 






11 P. M. 

67 


2(1 

7 A.M. 


Easterly. Fresh from the 








mouiilains. 

lltb 

7 A.M. 

61 

Cold morning. 


2 P. M. 

73 

S. at noon, fine weather. 


2 P. M. 

60 

S. W. very light. 


11 P.M. 

70 

S. night clearer; light clouds, 
evening hot. 

12tli 

6 A. M. 

1 

61 

Cold. 





2 P.M. 

66 

N. W. light. 

3d 

7 A. M. 

65 

East. Light breeze. 


11 P.M. 

64 


2 P.M. 

73 

Westerly at noon ; warm day. 






11 P M. 

70 

Warm : evening pleasant. 

I3lh 

7 A.M. 

60 

East. Fine morning. Haze 
over the mountains. 

4Ui 

7 A. M. 

66 

East. 


HP. M. 

65 



2 P. M. 

70 

S. W, strong at 10 o'clock: 
heavy clouds. 

lltli 

7 A. M. 

1 P. M. 

50 

65 

Northerly. Very fine clear 
weather, and cold. 


11 P.M. 


Clouds in the evening: ga- 







1 

thered in the notthwaid, 
dispersed with a li^ht s<piall 

l&!ll 

7 A.M. 

50 

Clear weather. 




and lightning. ClomU tiom 
the southwaid at eleven at 


11 P.M. 

63 

S. W. sj)njng up, w ith a haze 




night. 




all over. Warm. 

5tli 

7 A. M. 
i P. IVI. 

70 

73 

S. a light squall at night : 
morning cloudy, but clear- 
ed up alter. 

I7(li 

y A. M. 

65 

AUchav^vv. ~S. W. Cireat 
clouds 111 th(‘ evening por- 
tending storm: during the 
day very warm. 

mil 

7 A.M. 

65 

N. hue clear weatlicr. 

19Ui 

6 A. M. 

65 

S. pleasant day. Great haze, 


2 P. M. 

70 



2 P. M. 

70 

and llv mountains just 


11 P. M. 

68 



11 P. M. 

60 

looming. 

A charming breeze. 

7tli 

7 A M. 

64 

E. in the morning, wind from 




Fine ( b ar inouiing. 

2 P. ftl. 

70 

the laud; delightful clear 

20th 

7 A. M. 

54 


11 P.M. 

68 

weather. 




Borazjoon, 

dth 

7 A.M. 

64 

N. rather calm. 

21st 

8 A. M. 

i 

57 



1 1 P. M. 

72 

A most charming moon light. 


1 P. M. 

66 

Dead calm under the moun- 







tain : hot wind sprung up. 

yth 

7 A. M. 

74 

Calm. A warm day. Very 




and curled ii[» books, paper 


11 P.M. 

72, 

line sun -1 ise and sun-set. 




and ivory instruments. 


3 l 
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Day. 

Hour. 

Thermo- 

meter. 

Wind and Weather. 

Dec. 

22d 

6 A.M. 

0 

Daulakee, — ^This place, si- 
tuated under the mountains, 
is reckoned hotter than 
Borazjoon. 

23d 

6 A.M. 

51 

Khisht, — S. cloudy all over. 


12 

61 

Khaumauridge. — Latitude 
by meridional observation, 
29^. 33'. 55". 


8 A. M. 

56 

Fine clear night. Orion more 
beautiful than ever. 

24th 

6 A.M. 

44 

Wind from the E. very cold. 


9 P. M. 

54 

Kauztroon. — Clear and beau- 
tiful weather. 

25tli 

6 A. M. 

42 


26th 

G A.M. 

40 

E. cold. 


3 P. M. 

56 

Vale of Abdoui. 


8 P. M. 

45 

Light clouds. 


Day. 

Hour. 

Thermo- 

meter. 

Wind and Weather. 

Dec. 

27th 

7 A. M. 

1 

39^ 

Very cold : fires in our tents. 


2P. M. 

44 

Great coats. 

Desht-e-arjun, — West. Very 

28th 

7 P.M. 

84 

cold: snow in the moun- 
tains, falling from very 
thick clouds a little on the 
plain. 

West. Worsted stockings 

29th 

7P. M. 

30 

and three blankets. 

Rhone Zenioun, — Freezing 

2 P. M. 

1 

47 

in the tents with a fire in 
them. 

Baghshah Cheragh. — West. 

30th 

2 P. M. 

45 

Snow fell, and water strong- 
ly frozen. 

1 

1 

j Shiraz, — Fine clear weatlier. 










INDEX. 


A 

AbADEII^ village of, p. 150 

Abiia«, Shah, p. 163- 165» 166. 168. ITS. 180. 213. 267, 
268, 269. 271. 287. 290 

AbbasMirza, the Heir Apparent of Persia, p. 109. 
241, 242. 252. 266— -character and anecdotes, p. 
279-84. 303. 307. 366 
Abdouis valley of, p. 93 

Abdui. Assrz (Saood ibn Abdool Uzzeer) chief of the 
fV ahaheeSf p. 222 

Abdoi.la Aga, Alusselim of Bussorah^ p. 12 
A B DU I. LA Aga, a rebel Coiird^ p. 310. 315 
Abdulla Khan, pro~Jfehmander^\i, 122 
Abdulla Resoul, Sheik of Buskire, p. 10, 11, 12 — 
history of, p. 15 — ^8 
Abhar, town of, p. 256 

Aderbi^ian^ silver mines, p. 238 — ^boundaries enlarged, 
p. 266 — revenue, p. 284 

Administration of the provinces of Persia, p. 49 — of 
the districts, p. 235— offices sold, p. 237 
Adventure at Pool Dallauk^ p. 181 — at Alwar, p. 318 
Affghans, p. 33. 50. 153. 155. 168 
Affshars^ p. 240 
AgOy a Tartar title, p. 235 

Aga Besbegr, the Queen’s chief eunuch, p. 104. 
118 

Aga Kemaly village of, p. 176 
Aga Khan, p. 148 

Aga Mahomed Khan, King of Persia, p. 181. 211. 214. 
218. 221. 238, 239. 242. 267 . 290 


Agajiky village of, p. 305 
Agatch^ Turkish measure, p. 305 
Agatch degnis^ “ Sea of Trees,” p. 359 
^gi, river of, p. 293 

Agriculture, at BushirCy p. 60. 78 — in AderbtgiaUy p 
300-1 — in Asia Minor, p. 331, 332. 334. 339 
Agri dagh or Araraty p. 306 
AhmadUhy village of, p. 76 
Ak Calchy p. 326. SSO 
Ala daghy mountains near Diadiny p. 311 
Alhoresy mountains near Teherany p. 177. 183. 227, 
228 

Ali Capi gate, at fftpahariy p. 168 
AlichangeOy village of, p. 71 

Ali ^liazA, Prince of Shiraz — See Hossein Ali 
Mihza 

Ali Shahy village near Tabrizy p. 293 
Ali Shahy ark of, at TabriZy p. 278 
AHverdy Khariy bridge of, p. 213. 268 
Alwary adventure with the Aga of, p. 318 
Amasiuy approaches to, p. 347— chambers in the rock, 
p. 348 — people, 349 
Ameenabady p. 154 

Ameen-ed-Dowlahy p. 185. 190. 195, 196. 199. 201. 204, 
205.211.213.239.260, 251 

Animals (of the DashtUtan) p. 62-7 — combats of, p. 119, 
120. 209 

Antelope, eyes of the, p. 369 

Aqueducts, ancient, at Shapouty p. 86— -at Penepoln. 
p. 131. 135 

Arabahy wheeled cart, p. 300, 316. 826 

3i2 
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Arab Iribefi on tlie coast of Persia, p. 16, 50 — at 
Shoostevy p. 252 — throughout the kingdom, p. 240 — 
pirates, p. 371 

Araraly mountain of, p. 306. 308. 315 
“ Arctomys'' of Linnaeus, p. 260 
Araa^eSy river, now the Bend-emivy p. 124 — another, 
now the Arrany p. 317 
Arky fortified palace, p. 207. 225. 250 
Armufi^hanithy village of, p. 262 

Aiched roofs at Dtreesy p. 85 — at Abudl'hy p. 151 — at 
Mesjid Madre Suleiman y p. 146 
Armenian clergy in hpahany^. IGl — churches niJulfa^ 
p. 168 — merchant, p. 225 — people at Arz-romity p. 
322 — inscription, p. 320 
Ariii\n, p. 146 
Afsins^afiy p. 332 
Arubahy cape, p. 3 

“ Arz’hv^y' lord of requests, p. 69. 76 
Arz-ioufiiy p. 320 — ancient ami present state, p. 322 
Ami II E rr, the second Affghan king,p. 168. 175 
Ashtrffy town of, p. 288 

Ashioluy island of, p. 4 i 

Asiii ti Khan, Persian Rmhassador in Paiis, p. 334 
Asparagus, \^ild, p. 330 | 

Asses Ears,” points of land, p. 9 | 

Afitei aha fly p. 288 

Astrology of BushirCy p. 69. 73 — of Tahrizy p. 291 
AtCHh GnUy p. 2.31 

AtTABEK v^^HAIl, p. 102 
Auh-kendy tillage of, p. 261 

R 

‘‘ Backshish,'' vails, p. 323 
Ba^h Shah Chera^hy p. 97 
Ba^hicardei'y latitude near it, p. 152 
Bahram, fort of King, p. 150 
Bahrcitiy p. 52, 53. 62 
liaiborty {\\s\r\c\ of, p. 331 
Rair^m Al l Khan <\i)jar, p. 100. 108. 122 
Bairaniy feast of the, p 40 — Corban Bairamy p. 154 
BakUivahy' cake of honey, paste, &c. p. 324 
Bakrnhny p. 284 
Baklc'Aany lake of, p. 124 

Bakiiar tribe, p. 240. 242 — body guard of the Prince 
at Shirazyp. 110 — mountains, p. 160 
BaJeouahy" customary present to an embassador, 
p. 85 

Baluuchesy from Crotchey to Cape MonzCy p. 5. 49, 50 
Halouchcsian.p, 49 


Bartf^y cape, p. 50 

Barley, p, 262. 266— open to the King's people, p. 256 
Barnhill y the, p. 7 
Bayazidy city of, p. 306 
Bayracky p. 350 

Bazars of BushirCy p. 57 — of ShiraZy p. 102 — of fspa- 
hany p. 170 

Beards in Persia, p. 166 — dyed, p. 231 — process of 
dying, p. 247 
Bebehany city of, p. 49 

Bcf^lcrbcgSy p. 49 — See p. 235 — of Ispahan, p. 160. 162 
172 

spice plant, p. 92 

Bcndemir, river, ancient Araxes, p. 51 — course of, p 
124 

Bendesy p. 61 

Hen Gieuly [of the Euphrates, see map] of the Arnxes 
p. 317. 326 

Bisp;oushy mountains of, p. 270 
B-latker, Lieutenant, p. 2 
Bi.\nket, Admiral, p. 33 
Body-Guard, of the King, p. 242 
Bokhara, blue beards in, p. 247 — Silver from, p. 239 
Baliy p. 357 — forest of, p. 358 
Bombay y departure from, p. 2 
Bombarcek, cape and rock of, p. 6 
Boots in Persia, p. 246 
Borazjoony village of, p. 76 
! Bosniay native of, p. 324. 340 

Bottle of sugar candy broken before the Faivoy’s horse, 
p 84.97. 124 

Bridges at Ispahan, p. 162. 213 

Broad cloth, excellence of English, p. 355. 

Brodies from i)Ionze to Cape Jasques, p. 5 
Brikf, Mr. Assistant Resident at BushirCy p. 10, 11. 32, 
.33.37. 51,52 69.206, 218— sent to India, p, 219. 
240 

Buffalo s, p. 359 

Bullion, price of in Persia, p. 238 
B^fnd-rmir Timoor, p. 124— Kohr<fbd,p. 177— at 
Ispahan, p. 213 

Buonaparte, Treaty with Persia, p. 216 — conduct of 
the Persians, p. 251 — his hospital at AfaUa, p. 368 
Bushcab, island of, or Khoshaub, p. 7 — pearls on the 
shoal, p. 53 

BushirCy arrival in the roads^p. 10— landing in Persia, 
p. 1/ — militia of, p. 13 — history of the Sheik of, 
chap. ii. p. 15-28— description of the town, p. 56-8 
Bustard, p. 61. 
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Bustion^ cape, mine ami fort at, p. 51 
C 

Cadjar, dynasty of, p. 150 — tribe of, p. 241 
Campbell, Mr. Surgeon to the Mission, p. S 
Captives among the Turcomans, p. 289 
r ara-ainch, village of, p. 303 
Cara-hlssar, beautiful scenery, p. 334 
Caraja, p. 332 
Ca raj alar, p. 354 
Carajof, p. 354 

Caravanserai, p. 81, &c.--al Yezdilchaust, p. 153— at 
Jfaxhood p. 154—at .4/tf^ar, p. 157— at Gez, 

175 — at Saidahad, p. 272 
Carpets, Persian, p. 166 
Caspian sea, p. 290 — ships on, p. 287 
Casvin, city of, p. 253-4 
Catahee, Persian dress, p. 99. 245 
Causeway (of Shah Abbas), p. 287, 358, 360 
Cavalcade, on the journey to Teheran, p. 69-70 
Ceylon, pearl of, p. 6.3 
Chahar Bagh, p. 162. 170 
Chairs at Ispahan like tlftise of Persepolis, p. 162 
CiiAppAN Oglu, p. 341. 346 
Chappow, inroads of the Turcomans, p. 289 
Chardin, p. 126. 129. 168, 169, 170-1.206.230, 243. 
277 

Charts, errors in the, Persian Gulph, llKATur.ii,p- 7 — 
Maccluer, p. 9. 37.3 
“ Charwarder,'' chief Muleteer, p.7() 

“ Chatters," running footmen, p. 37. 69. 212. 246 

Chedaughec, tribe of, p. 268 

ChehiCmmar, (PersepoUs), p. 129 

Chchil-siloon at Ispahan, p. 164 

Chehil-ten at Shiraz, p. 105 

Chfnan, story of Sheik, p. 105 

C/ienar tree, p. 104, &c. 

Cherries in Asia Minor, p. 335. 338. 344 
r5i//i7i,p,330 

“ Choppers," Ctturiers, p. 64. 181 
“ Chorbah" soup, p. 324 

Christians, tombs of ancient, p. 329. 357 — retreats of, 
p. 240. 243 

Chrysostom, St. John, p. 349 

Chuhar, town of, coast of Mckran, p. 5 | 

Climates various in Persia, p. 49 — of Bushire, p. 61— of 
Teheran, p. 227-9 — see Appendix 
Coals, in Masander an, p. 231 
Co A RE, Mr. dies at Bushire^ p. 47 


Cojlan-kou, mountain of, p. 267 
Coinage in Persia, p. 2.38 
Cpmana Pontica, p. 343 
‘‘ Conchas," long trays, p. 116 

Congoon, town and Sheik of, p. 7,8. 49— pearl bank, 
p. .55 

Const anthioplc, splendour of the scene, p. S6S 
Cookery of the Turcomans, p. 289 
Copper, trade in, at Tocat, p. 345 
Corhal,p. 124 

Corhan Bairam, feast of, p. 154 
Corbett, Capt. H. M. S. Nereide, p. 2. 11 
Cormorants on trees, p. 64 
Cotton at Ilallila, p. 59 — in Persia, 231 
CotuI, p. 76 

Court of Persia, ceremonies of, p. 286 
Cow dung as fuel, p. 251- 272 
Cranes, p. 305 

Ciific inscription at Reshirc, p. 59 — at Rey, p. 233— at 
Sultanibh, p. 258 — on the bridge over the Kizzil-ozan, 
p. 267 — at Mama Khatoun, p. 328 — at Arz-roum, 
p. 322 

Curdistan robbers, p. 303. 307- 310. 312. 315. 326, 327. 
330 

Curritnabad, ancient Corbiana, p. 233 
j Cypresses at Shiraz, p. 103, 104 
iCyrus? tomb of, p. 145 

V 

Danish establishment in the Gulph of Persia, p. 51 

Darabgherd, note, p. 124 

Vashiistan, p. 16. 48. 76-7 

Dasti, district of, p. 39. 51 

Daulakce,p.ll, 78. 82. 160 

Davis, Capt. George, H. M. S. Sapphire, p. 2. 44. 64 

Deerogha, p. 82 

Dehnar, p. 179 

Dehsis, p. 261 

Deibeed, p. 147 

Delhis of the Turkish army, p. 325. 327. 363-4 
Delibaba, \illage of, p. 315 

Demawend, mountain of, p. 177. ISS. 231 — fables con- 
nected with it, p. 232 
Dereea Kulzum," the Caspian, p. 290 
Derees, town of, p. 84, 85 
Dereyah, capital of the fTahabees, p. 222 
Derveishrs, p. 32 (Talamaih, as a Derveish, p. 33) 
82. 104 
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Demon Khonek at Shiraz^ p. 108— at Upokan^ p. 166— 
at Teheran^ p. 1 88 — at Sultaniiht p. 860 
Dhemoy' see note^. S3 
Diadin, town of, p. S09. 829 

Diplomacy of Feriia, p. 198-201 — publicity of, p. 216 

Diuy Portuguese colours on the fort of, p, 2 

Divers in the Pearl Fishery, p. 54 

Division of time in Persia, p. 41 

“ Dochter^' mountain, p. 93 

Dog of the Balouehes, p. 50 — Kofla Dog, p. 64 

“ Pogoosheh** slit cap, p. 150 

“ Dolmah,'' p. S24 

Dome of the mosque at Sultani^ht p. 258— domed build- 
ings, p. 279 

Dress of Persia, p. 243-8 

** Dungaree^" linen cloth, p. 26 

Durandi guard house, p- 346. S5T 

Dutch painters in the service of Shah Abbas, p. 168 

Duties of customs, p. 297 

Dwarf wrestlers at Shiraz, p, 1 19 

£ 

Earthquakes at Casvin, p. 254 — at Tabriz, p. 277, 278 — 
at Taaouj, p. 297 
“ Eels'" or tribes, p. 288 
Effendi, p. 20 

Egmaun, port of, p. 44. 373 

Elauts, encampments of, p. 77. 231. 262. SOI. 304. 308 
— reception in their tents, p. 308-9 
“ Elkhee chee," master of the mares, p. 304 
Emib Aga, Governor of Arz-roum, p. S23*-ereated a 
Pacha, 332 

English letter from a Persian, p. 31— compare, p. 
203 

Entertainments given to the Envoy by the new gover- 
nor of Bushire, p. 73 — at Shiraz, by the Minister, 
p. 111-6 — by the Mehmandar, p. 118— at Ispahan, by 
the Beglerheg, p. 172 — at Teheran, by the Prime 
Minister, p. 194 — by the King, 207 — at Tabriz, by 
the son of the Minister, p. 285— at Arx-roum, by the 
Governor, p. 323 — ^at Caraja, by the Aga, p. 333 
Etiquettes of Persia, p. 285 

Euphrates, sources of, p. 306 — eastern river, p. 309, 
310, 31 1— western, p. 325. 329 
European dress and discipline introduced into Persia, 
p. 30. 32. 108. 184. 188.207 
Excavated rocks, p. 340. 343 
Exicutioner, chief, see Nasdkehee Bashes 
Ex tor lion of the Derveishes, p. 32 


F 

Failee tribe, p. 340-2 
Fakir, p. 194 
“ Fair in Hafiz, p. 229 

Farz or Farsistan, p. 7. 49— administration of, p. 110— 
frontier, p. 153 

Fasa, Bolouk and city of, p. 233 
Fatme, tomb of, at Koom, p. 180— sister of Hosgsiic, 
p. 195 

Fauces Ilyrcania ? p. 287 
Female household at Teheran, p. 225 
Fbrdousi, p. 186 
Ferosh Bashce, p. 68. 70 

Febrajoula Khan, Aasakehee Bashee of the King, 
p. 204. 207. 261 

Filial respect in the East, see p. Ill— sec at Tabriz, 

p. 286 
1 .* 

Fire-altar, p. 121 

Fire temple near PersepoUs, p. 128— at Mesjid Madri 
Suleiman, p. 146 

Fire-works at Shiraz, p. 113— at Ispahan, p. 172 — at 
Teheran, p. 207. 210 
Fire-eater at Shiraz, p. 112 ^ 

Firman of Persia, p. 231 
Firouzabad, ruins of, p. 234 

Fleet of the Imaum of Muscat, p. 7, 8— of the Joasmet 
pirates, p. 44 
Fly-flap, p. 126 
Fox, while, at Bushire, p. 64 
“ Frangistoun," Europe, p, 193. 253 
Frat, see Euphrates 

Frenchman passing for a Derveish, p. 33 
French in Persia, p. 10. 30. 42. 190. 123. 212— French 
treaty, p. 216 — dismissed from Persia, p. 218. 220 
Fruit at Bushire, p. 61 — at Teheran, p. 230 
Fursung, p. 171, &c. — see p. 149 

G 

Galen, authority of, in Persia, p. 230 
Gallev, Mr. Resident at Bushire, p. 5(f 
Gardanne, General, p. 42. 219, 220 
Gardens in Persia ; at Kauzeroon, p. 92— at Shiraz, 
p. 105, &c. 

Gate of the palace, business transacted at, p. 216 
Gauzir-seng, town near Teheran, p. 251-2 
Genoese, works of the, p. 352 
Gerrdeh, p. 356 

Germania, Kermania, or Carmania, p. 49 
“ Germesir," p. 49 — again, p, 270 
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Herring, irora the Caspian, “ King of Fishci,” p. «30 
Hieratemitj of Airian, p. 52 
Ho^ja^ schoolmaster, p. S8S 

p. 322— ‘again, ^oney of Kauzeroon^ p. 93— of Shiraz and Teheran^ p. 


Gerouilan^ mountains of, p. 267 
Gezy near hpahan, p. 174 
Ghilaut sift of, p. 231 — language of, p. 288 
Giaour 9 ^ works of the, at Arz-roum^ 
p. 337 

“ Gika,*' ornament of rank, p. 208 
Giridy game of, p. 77 

Gombroon^ ( Bender* Jbassapy p. 31), p. 51 
Goudary tribe of, p. 288 
“ Goulamsy' slaves of the King's body guard, p. 243 
Goush Khoneh at Itpahany p, 17* 

GrabSy Arab vessels, p. 8 
Grampus, possibly the whale of Arrian, p. 50 
Grass, common property in Persia, p. 339 
Greek church at Ar%*roumy p. 322— inscription at 
Nakshi Ru9tamy &c> 

Guadel, cape and town, p. 4. 50 
Guebreabad, p. 177 
Guebres in Persia, p. 234 
GuUstany p. 213 
Gum Tragacanth, p. 231 
Gutnuck Khoneh, p. 332 

“ Gumrukchee^' Collector of the Customs, p. 323 
Guzarat, land of the, p. 2 

H 

Hafi 2 , tomb of, p. 104 — his odes sung, p. 114— Der- 
veish of the tomb, p. 143 — superstition connected 
with his works, p. 229 
H(yi Hamza, p. 352 
Hakim, the governor of a city, p. 235 
Halissi:, crown lands of Persia, p. 238 
HalWah peak, p. 9 — village of, p. 59 
IlaJpSy river, p. 862 

Hamadan ( Ecbatana, p. 233 ) Prince of, p. 208 
Hamamlee, p. 355 
Hannibal, tomb of, p. 352 
Haooz Sultan, p. 182 
Harem, the Podargus of Arrian, p. 52 
Harem, royal, at Ispahan, p. 166— at Teheran, p. 225— 
supplied by the Ameen*ed*dowlah, p. 239 
Hares eaten by the Persians, p. 230 
“ Hasht^behesht:' eight Paradises at Ispahan, p. 163 
Hassan Caleb, p. 317-8 
Hawks at Bushire, p. 64-6 
Head dress in Persia, p. 246 
“ Heft-ten,'" pleasure-house at Shiraz, p. 104 
Henna, used in dying beards, p. 231 
Herbert, Sir Tbomai, p> 5, note, 137 


230 

l“ Hoobara," bustard, p. 61. 65 

i Horse of the Dashtittan, &c. p. 62— of the Turcomans, 
p. 62. 289 — character of the Arab and Persian 
horses, p. 63. 82 — races, p. 210 — horses painted, p. 
210 — ^horsemanship of the Prince Royal, p. 280— of 
the Persians and Turks, p. 281 
Hospitality of the Turcomans, p. 289 
Hossein, ceremonies of the death of, p. 194-7, see 

p. 216 i 

Hossein Ali Mirza, Prince of Shiraz, p. 109. 117. 192 
— his present to the King, p. 208 
Hot wind on the coast of Mekran, p. 6 — in the Qulph 
of Persia, p. 7 

Hot springs at Hassan Kaleh, p. 318 — at Ilija, p. 325 — 
near Kulep Hissar, p. 338 

Household of the King of Persia, p. 217. 239 — female, 
p.225 

Hummocks of Kenn, Gulph of Persia, p. 9 
1— J 

Japfer Ali Khan, English Agent at Shiraz, p. 29— 
English letter from, p. 31— character of, p. 43 — see 
p. 189. 192 

Japfer Khan, King of PcMia, p. 16 

“ Jan-haz," one who plays away his soul, p. 242 

Janik, port of, p. 338. 341 

Janizaries, p. 31 

Jasques, cape, p. 6. 48, 49. 124 

“ Jelowdars," grooms, p. 64. 69 

Jemidars of the Envoy’s guard, p. 494 

JEMSHSED,p. 125. 129. 140. 167 

Jemshebd’s Harem, p. 142 

Jenrhiz Khan, portrait of, p. 167— took Rey, p. 233 
—plundered SultanUh, p. 259 
Jerboa, p. 64 — description of, p. 66-7 
Jewels of the King, p. 214 
“ Jezaerchi,"' men who use blunderbusses, p. SO 
Joasmee Pirates capture the Sylph, are defeated by the 
Nereide, p. 44-6. 58— destroyed, see note at the end, 
p. 371 

Jones, Sir Harford, Envoy Extraordinary, passim, 
see conduct throughout the negociations, p. 199- 
203 

I Jooyum, district of tobacco, p. 19 
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JouANNiN, M. j). 920. 264. 280 

JuKCSi Dr. )). 37. 69. 69. 229 

Julfa, suburb of hpahanj p. 168 

Jusurif, Pacha, Grand Vizier, p. 336. 338. 341 

iBRAHiAf, Hajve, Vizier of Aga Mamomrd Kii4Tf, p. 

211.210 — put to death by the present King;, p. 221 
Ibrahim Pacha, governor of Bayazid, p. 306 
Ice (reservoir of) at Shiraz, p. 123 — at Teheran, p. 
228 

IchUiyophagi, on the coast of Mtkran, p. 50 
Jlija, warm springs at, p. 325 
Imaum, parish priest, p. 333 
Indian figures at Shapour, p. 90 
Indigo ill Persia, p. 231 

Inscriptions at Tahrie, p. 51 — at Reshire, p. 59 — at 
Shapour, p. 87 — slI j^akshi RuHam, p. 126-7 — gill at 
Persepolis, p. 137 — iiiJfesjed Madrh Suleiman, p. 144 
— at i?cy, p. 238 — at SuUanUh, p. 2S8, see p. 263. 
267 — at Mama Khatoun, p. 328 — at Cherkes, p. 35.5 — 
at Soli, p. 357. see plate xxix 
Introduction to the Prince at Shiraz, p. 107 — to the 
King at Teheran, p. 186 — again, p, 214 
Inundation, p. 213 

Irak, animosity of the people of, to those of Pars, p. 
157 

Iris, river, now the Tozzan Irmak, p. 343 
hh Agassi, master of the ceremonies at Shiraz, p. 100. 

108 — at Teheran, p, I H8 
hker Sou, village of, p. 340 
Islands in the Gulph of Persia, p. 6. 52 
Ismael Beg, aftivourite fit Shiraz, 118. 120 
Ismael Beg Damgaunee, a favourite at the Court of 
Teheran, p. 216. 243 
Ismid, ancient Mcomedia, p. 361 
Ispahan, p. 159-173 — reception of the Envoy, p. 161 — 
extent of the cify, p. 161 — general view, p. 169 — 
inundation .at, p. 213 — people of, ridiculed txi Shiraz, 
p. 114 — character of, p. 241 
Ispahanek, village of, p. 157. 159 
Istakbal, p 76, &c. (see p. 85, at Kauzeroon,) at Shiraz, 
p. 97, &c. 

htakhar, distinct from PersepolU, p. 129 
K 

Kahoh, roast meat, p. 324 — ^shops at Ispahan, p. 171 
Kaduck, a finer cloth, p. 156. 231 ! 

lifa/iral, dress of honour, p. 26 — at Shiraz, p. 120 — at 
Teheran, p. 216 — ^numbers distributed by the King, 
p. 205 


Kalaat poshoon, near Shiraz, p. 123 
Kaleoon, water pipe, p. 13, &c. bb^Kaleoon of state, 
at Shiraz, p. 109 — at Teheran, p. 214 ^ 

^^JKamchaucks, the, p. 290 

Kamouncha, a species of violin, p. 1 13, see p. 225 
Kanauts, aqueducts, p. 147, &c. — making, p. 253 
Kara Cotagh, p, 330 
Kara gmiou, tribe, p. 37. 122 
“ Kara Khader,'' black tents, p. 288. 302 
Kara Sou, river, p. 325 — another, p. 337 
Karaich, village near Teheran, p. 250 
Kashon, p. 177 — well at, p. 178, note — manufactures, 
p. 231 — character of the people, p. 241 
Katif, El, pearl bank at, p. 33 
Kauzeroon, p. 83. 92 
Kaveer, p. 182 
Kelki Irmak, p. 3.S7. 342 
Kelountcr, the revenue collector, p. 235 
Kemecn, village near PersepoUs, p. 143 
Kenn, Island, gold dust in the torrents, p. 32 
Kerim Khan, Regent of Persia, p. 101 — his works at 
Shiraz, p. 101-7. 221 — treasures of, p. 238 
Kerim Khan, bearer of the King’s letter, p. 95 
Ket KliQda, the chief of a village, p. 235 
Khalcal, district of,‘ p. 284 

Khaloet Khanlh, private hall of audience at Teheran, 
p. 188 — at SultanM, p. 260 
Khan, a military title, p. 235 
Khan, a car.avanscrai, p, 345 

Khandaeh, village of, p. 359 — character of the people, 
p. 360 

Kharrack, island of, p. 53, 54. 69 

Kharrack, town on the coast of Persia, p. 61 

Khaumaridge, p. 83, 84 

Kheleel Khan, Ilajee, p. 89 

Khcnna, a dye, p. 231. 247 

Khishi, plain of, p. 80, 81 

Khoi, city and plain of, p. 298 

Khona Kergaun, pv 147 

Khoneh Khorr6h, p. 148 

Khorassan, Prince of, p. 241, see Mesched, p. 208 
Khorcsser, (Gulph of Persia), p. 51 
Khorremd€rr&,*^, 256 

Khosh amedeed, p. 89. 96, compared with the Khosh 
gueldln of the Turks, p, 313, seep. 189 
Khosh aub (sec Busheab, p. 7), near Busfdre, p, 76 
Khour-e-Shooteur, river, near Koom, p. 180 
Kinar-a-gird, p. 182, 183. 250 
I King of Persia, marble throne, p. 188— throne of the 
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peacock, p. 191 — appearance and character, p. 191 
— dress, p, 192. 212. 214— conversations, p. 190. 
212. 21|^ 218, 219 — condescensichi and kindness to 
the Eni^dy, p. 219-20 
KishmiSf Island of, Gulph of Persia, p. 6 
Ktzzil Ozan, river of, p. 266. 287 
Kohrood^ town and valley of, p. 176 
Komeshah, 

Konar-a-tackta^ p. 81 

Koala fr an Frank's hat at 57/irffs, p. 106. IIT — at 
Teheran^ p. 214. 218 — at SuHanich^ p. 260 
Koom, city of, p. 179 — rums a holy city, p. 180 — ma- 
nufactures, p. 231— see p. 289 
Koran i village of, p. 251 
Kuley Hissar^ p. 337 
Kulzum^ see of, p. 290, note 
Kummund^ noose used in war, p. 242 
Kunjurs^ daggers, p. 112, &c. 125. 245 
KupaiGLi, Grand Vizier, p. 358 
“ Kymack,'* clouted cream, p. 396 

I 

Lacn^ tribe of the, p. 240 
Landed property hereditary, p. 237 
Landscape scenery, (sec at TahriZy p. 294,) at Mama 
Khatoun, p. 327 — at Chiflik, p. 330 — at Carajar, p. 
331 — Cara Hissary p. 334 — Kuley //issar, p. 338 — 
near Nicksar, p. 341 — Coja Ilissar, p. 353 — Boli. 
p. 359 

Langarood, village of, p. 179 
Language of Persia, p. 262. 271 . 288 
Larutan^ p. 49 

Latin inscription at Armaghanlihy p. 263 
Le BauN, p. 106. 129. 133, 134. 136. 243 
Letters from Jaffer Am Khan in English, p. 31 — 
from the King of Persia, p. 96. 149. 183. 219— from 
the King of England, p. 160— from the Governor 
General, p. 219 — letter from a Persian to the Envoy 
in English, p. 203 
Linn ASUS, note, p. 260 

Lion of Persia, p. 62. 64 — at Shirazy p. 120 — at Teherany 
p. 187— combat with an ox, p. 209 — lion in stone 
over a tomb at Dercesy p. 85 — at Desht-e-arjuny 
p. 94 — ^at Komeshahy p. 156 — at Sihin Caleb, p. 257 — 
at Khorty p. SOI 

Liquorice, wild, near Persepolisy p. 129 
Loane, Mr. prisoner among the pirates, p. 44 
“ Lokmahy* paste pufF, p. 324 
Lootiesy mountebanks, p. 209, 210 


Looft Alt Khan, p. 16. 181 

Lycusy ancient, now the Kelki frmaky p. 33t 

M 

JHaaden Kcbbacy names at, p. 329. 344 
Macia, mountain of Araraty p. 306 
Mahomed Am Khan, Prince of Hamadarty p. 208 
Mahomed Hassan Khan Karaguzeou, p. 37. 41— 
sent from Shirazy p. 122 

Mahomed Hossein Khan, Jmeen-ed-dowlahy p. 166- 
170-1 — his house, p. 184 — visits the Envoy, p. 185— 
receives the Envoy, p. 195. 199 — present to the 
King,p. 208. 210,211. 216. 221 
Mahomed Hussein Khan Mervbk, p. 188 
Mahomed Jaffer, vice Governor of BushirCy p. 25, 
26, 27. 38 ^ 

Mahomed Khan, Mehmandar of Shirazy p. 123 
Mahomed Nebee Khan, Persian Embassador to Cal- 
cutta, p. 23 — history of, note, p. 23 — Governor of 
I BughirCy p. 23. 25. 27. 71. 73. 75 
Mahomed Zeky Khan, the Mehmandar, p. 42. 69. 118. 
122 

Maidan Shaky at Ispahan y p. 169 
Mai.coem, Brigadier General, p. 23. 31. 83. [p. 199.] 
Maleealy original right of the crown, p. 236 
MallOy p. 318 

Mama Khatoun, village of, p. 327 — tradition of its 
foundation, p. 328 
Mama Selamehy p. 6 
Manantoury village of, p. 329 
Mandelsloe, p. 133. 136 
Marble of Tabriz, p. 104, 105. 163. 278 
MarcivaUy p. 350 
Mares, herds of, p. 263, 304 
Mar mot y p. 260 

Mat-hou.scs of Guadely p. 5 ^ 

“ Mauny' 7ilb8. p. 92. 110 
Maxhood Beggyy p. 154 
Mayary\). 157 
Mazanderan, p. 287 
“ Meals,' clubs, p. 85 
Medicine of Persia, p. 229 

Medresse, Shah Sultan Hossein college, at Ispahafiy p. 

163 — Medress^ Jed6h, p. 164 
Meer Sakee, p. 177 

Mehmandary office of, p. 36. 73. 293— appointed to the 
Mission, p. 42. 101 
MekraUy coast of, p. 3-6. 49 
Melons at Sayln, p. 174 
3 K 
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Mammih Sunm\ p. 82 
Jferaugheh, loivn of, p. 278 
Merchants of Persia, p. 237 

Jferdasht, plain of, p. 49. 124— covered with antiqui> 
ties, p. 123 

Mesched^ Prince of, p. 208 
Mished Omoun, p. 143 
Mesjid Madre Suleiman y p. 144 
Miaundhi village of,p. 266-70 

Military establishment of Persia: at Shiraz, p. 110 — 
at Teheran, p. 240 — at Tabriz, p. 282 — see p. 241— 
and generally, p. 240— at Zengan, p. 261— military 
qualities, p. 281. 366 
Mineral springs, p. 78 

Mines of silver, p. 238 — of iron, p. 283 — of lead, p. 
284 

Mlnou, on the Gulph of Persia, p. 49 
Miri, p. 338 

Mirza, hereditary title of Persia, p. 234 
Mir^a Abul Ha»s\n, late Envoy to the Court of Lon- 
don, p. 36. 149. 353. 364 — history of, 220-3 
Mirza B oauRK, minister at Tabriz,^. 282 
Mirza Hassan, son of Mirza BozuRK,p.285 
Mirza Beza, Embassador to Buoi»iAPARTt!:, p. 193. 
216.263 

“ Mirza of Nusserahad," p. 178 

Moharrem, p. 173. 180. 188 — ceremonies of, p 194-7 

Mol/ah Suleiman, p. 315 

Monzf, cape, p. 5 

“ Mooharck,'' p. 6 

Jffoodjdch, p. 332 

Moodjdehlook, p. 42. 93 

Moran, cape, p. 3 

Morghault, p.l43. 147 j 

Mosques of Shiraz, p. 102 — of Ispahan, p. 170— of 
Teheran, p. 225 

Moss, village of, p. 329 ! 

“ Moss,'' curdled milk, p. 252 
Mountain Robbers, p. 83 

Mourchekourd, battle of, p. 175 i 

“ Mujlis," an assembly, p. 206 

Mules, p. 353 

Mullak al mote, p. 183 

Muscat, Imaum of, p. 7 — pearl trade of, p. 53 
Music, p 113, 114 
Muhteldom, cape, p. 6. 51 

N 

Sahon^ cape, p, 7 — pearl shoal, p. 63 


Nadir Shah, p. 16 — ^portrait of, p. 165 — victory of, 
p. 175 — death, p. 221 — ^treasures, p. 265 
Nakshi Rustam, (see p. 89), p. 125-9, seepi^^l 
Naptha, springs of, p. 78 — applied to the skins of 
camels, p. 78 — flame little calid, p. 113 
N'arangistoun, greenhouse hi Ispahan, p. 167 
Nasakehee Bashee, chief executioner, office of rank 
under the Prince at Shiraz, p. 19 — under the King at 
Teheran, p. 204. 207 — conduct to the Mission, p. 34 
Nasr Oalah Khan, minister at Shiraz, p. 101, 102. 
110. 117 

Nautilus, cruiser, attacked by the pirates, p. 43 
Nazir, p. 201. 369 

Negaristan, summer palace at Teheran, p. 227 
Ncgocialions begun at Bushire, p. 29. 34. 37. 41 — al 
Shiraz, p. 117 — at Ispahan, p. 159 — at Teheran, p. 
198-203, seep. 212-3. 216 
Nerciat, M. p. 220. 280 
N'eshki character, p. 59 
Niebuhr, p. 16, note 133. 135 
N'^iksar, ancient N'esccesarea, p. 342 
Nitrous acid, p. 78 

N'^ohara Khoneh, near Persepolis, p. 125 — at Ispahan, 
p. no — at Teheran, p. 209 

Noory tribe, one of the new-modelled corps, p. SO* 
42 

Norooz, eve of, p. 204 — history and ceremonies of the, 
p. 204-6, sec p. 237. 240 

Norooz Khan, master of the ceremonies at the Court 
of Ttheran,p. 184. 188 
Nowri, village of, p. 255 
Nusscrahad, p. 178 

0 

Okes, of copper, p. 345 
Olearius, p. 136. 287 
Olivier, p. 16, note 
Oman, province of, p. 8 

Omar, name of, p. 62 — Omar Coushen, day of, p, 249 

Omen of a serpent, p. 316 

Ormuz, island of, p. 62 

Oroumi, town of, p. 305 

Osmanjik, town of, p. 352 

Otour, river, p. 298 

Otter, p. 359 

OusELEY, Sir Gore, Bart. p. 36 
Oxen, used in ploughing, p. 261. 275— as beasts of 
burthen, p. .300 
3 
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p 

Pacha, mode of investiture, p. 332 
Paintings in Persia, at Shiraz, p. 105, 106 — at Ispahan, 
p. 165. 16T— at Teheran, p. 192. 227 
Pak-har, the servant of the Ket Khoda, p. 235— palaces 
of the King isX Shiraz, p. 107 — Ispahan, p. 164-8 — 
at Teheran, p. 187- 226 — ai Suttanihh, p. 260 
Palma Christi, at Shapour, p. 92 
Partridges on trees, p. 64-^‘* Toowee,'* desert partridge, 
p. 77 

Pasagardtp, p. 145 
Passage of the mountains, p. 80. 82 
Passangoor, village of, p. 179 
Pavilion of the clock, p. 170 
Peacocks, favourites in Persia, p.,214 
Pearl fishery, p. 44— described, p. 52-6 — two kinds of 
pearls, p. 53 — mode of speculation, p. 53 — divers, 
p. .')4 — consistency of the pearl, p. 55 
“ Peera Zun'' mountain, p. 94 

Peish-kesh, a tax, the “ benevolence” of Persia, p. 
237 


•--of Tabriz, p. 284 — of Khoi, p. 299 — of Arz-roum, 
p. 322 

Portuguese establishments at Guadel, p. 4— at Cape 
Buslion, p. 51 — at Reshire, p. 50 
Posmee, cape, p. 4 

Post-houses, established through the north of Persia, 
p. 269-70— see p. 354— in Turkey, p. 357 
Pour-bunder, in the Guzarai, p. 2 
Presents, custom of, in Persia, p. 205. 36. 73. 101. 121 
—anecdote at Komeshah, p. 156 — from the Prince 
at Shiraz, p. 97 — again, p. 120 — from the King of 
England, p. 186- — ^from Mirza Siiepfeba, p. 194 — 
from the King of Persia to the Envoy, p. 204. 215— 
to his court, p. 205 — presents to the King, p. 208 — 
to the Envoy, p. 204 

Princes of Persia, p. 121. 192, 210— their numbers, p. 
226 — their presents to the King, p. 208 — Prince of 
Shiraz — see Hossein Ali Mirza 
Purtun, p. 326 

a 


Peish-namuz, chief priest, p. 33. 40 
Penmanship, importance of, in Persia, p. 217 
Pennant, note, p. 260 
Perhh, near Khoi, p. 300 

Persepolis, first view, p. 129 — description, p. 129-137, 
see p. 201 

PerscpoUlan character, at Tahri^, p. 51 — at Mesjid 
Madr6 Suleiman, p. 144 — at Fasa, p. 234 
Persia, outlines of the geography, p. 48 
Persian dress, p. 38. 243-8 — horse equipage, p. 38 — 
horses, p. 62-3 — riding, p. 77- 82 — skulls, p. 77 — na- 
tional character compared with the Turks, p. 362-6 
— ^their voyage, p. 367 

Persian Secretary taken by the Pirates, p. 45 
Pesani, city of, note, p. 4 
Pigeons, abundance of, p. 123 — see p. 155 
Pile Rudbar, pass of, p. 287 
Pi7/fl«,p. 324 

Plough near Bushire, p. 60 — near SuUanUh, p. 261— 
near Tabriz, p. 275 
Pedargus of Arrian, p. 52 
Poet, the chief, p. 186-6. 195 
Pool Dallauk, p. 180. 213 
Pool Hajoo, at Ispahan, p* 170 
Pool Khan, bridge over the Bund-emir, p* 124 
Poplars, almost the only wood of Aderbigian, p. 274. 
277 

Population of Persia, p. 155. 240— of Ispahan, 171 

3 K 


Qujar, (see Cadjar), p. 241 
Quoins, islands of Ihc, p. 6 

R 

Races at Teheran, p. 210 
Ramazan, fast of, p. 40, 41 

Rams, combat of, at Shiraz, p. 119— «t Teheran, p 
208 

Ranks in Persia, p. 234 
Kate of travelling, p. 181 
Rayats of Persia, p. 235 
Reshire, ruins of, p. 10 — described, p. 58 
Resht, manufactures at, p. 231 
Resident's guard at Bushire, p. 58 
Revenue of Persia, p. 236 — of Fars, p. 110 — of 
Aderbigian, p. 284 — of Khalcal, p. 284— of Khoi, p. 
299 

Rey, ruins of, ancient Rhages, p. 232 
Rhadars, stations of, p. 82. 96. 123. 296 
Richardson, on the Norooz, p. 205-6 
Road, ancient, p. 232 
Rocknabad, stream of, p. 123 
Rodo-dendron, p. 92 
Rhohella, p. 160 

Roman figures at Shapour, p. 87 . 88. 90. 127 
“ Roo sefeed,'' “ roo seeah,'' p. 31 
Rope dancers at Shiraz^ p. Ill— at Teheran, p. 208 
Roselkeim, p. 44 
2 
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Rugsian war, p. SO. 9S. 211. 255. 276. 291 — prigonerg 
iii Shiraz, p. 118 
Rustam^ p. 140. 201 

S 

Saatabad, paTilion of, p. 162 
Sabanja, lake of, p. 360 — town, p. 361 
Sacrifire of builockg at Bushire, p. 75— of a lamb in 
Agia Minor, p. 341 
Sader, a tax, p. 237 

Sahaty meagure of an hour, p. 305. 326 
Sal bew Sal, pirate chief, p. 44 
Salmas, iculptureg at, p. 299 
Salmon, from the Caspian, p. 231 
Salter, Captain, p. 50 

Salt soil, p. 174. 227. 293— salt desert, p. 179. 183, 
184 

Savock Bolaghy ancient Shererivan, p. 296 
Sagim, village near Ispahan, p. 174 
Sculptures at Shapour, p. 87-91— at Nakshi Rustam, p. 
126-8 — at PeraepoUs, p. 129-36 — near it, p. 137-9 — 
at SultanUhy p. 259 — at Salmas^ p. 299 
Scutari, p. 362 

Sealy, Lieutenant of the Ternale, p 69 
Sefer, montli of, p. 213 

Seffis, Vrinccs of the house of, p- 153. 165. 157. 162. 
165. 168. 175, 177. 230— works of, p. 227. 233. 254. 
271-2. 268 

Seidoun, village of, p. 142 
Seika, p, 60 

Ser-aub, effei't of the vapour, p. 294 
“ Ser-baz,'' one who plays away his head, p.242 
“ Ser-kcehcckchee,' p. 242 
Series, cape, p. 51 

Sewund, village of, p. 142 — river of, p. 129. 137. 142 
Shah Thamas, p. 162 
Shah Zadt Freng, p. 1 67 
Shahee, lake of, p. 278. 294-6 

Shapour, river of, p. 82 — city, p. 84 — ^visited, p. 85 — 
sculptures, p. 87-91 — ^thealre, p. 91 — subterraneous 
passages, p 92 — sculptures compared with those near 
Teraepolh, p. 126, 127. 139, sec p. 201 
Shawls of Kerman, p. 231 — of Cashmire, p. 246 
Shebestcr, town of, p. 295 
Sheep skins, p 246 

Shbik Ali Khan, one of the King^s sons, p, 253 
Sheik Nasr, of Pushire, history of, p. 16— mode of 
summons to his standard, p. 17^ 18. 77 
Shem^Iroun, village of, p. 213 


Shbridait, Mr. Thomas Hbbrt, p. 1,2. 69 
Shepaha and Sunnis, p. 57. 62. 167 
Shepran, district of, p. 382 
Ship-building, p. 283 — ships on the Caspian, p. 287 
Shiraz, approach to, p. 97 — entrance, p. 100 — descrip- 
tion of, p. 102-7 — departure from, p. 122— trade of, 
p. 231 

Shirley, Sir Robert, note, p. 5 
Shoolgistoun, village of, p. 162 
Shooaier, city of, p. 221, 222. 231 
Seah Daleh, Village of, p. 257 
Seah Dt'han, village of, p. 257 
Silk of Ghilan and Mazanderan, p. 231 
Simmons, Captain, p. 58 
Singular exhibition of a negro, p. 112 
Sin Sin, caravanserai at, p. 179 
Skexne, Captain, p. 52 
Sleep, little necessary, p. 353 
Smith, Mr. Hankey, Resident at Bushire, p. S3 
Smoking in Persia, kaleoona, p. IS— apparatus, p. 70 — 
ceremonies, p. 286 
Smyrna, p. 366 
Soap wort, p. 183 
“ Sofra,'" p. 74 

SoLEiMAN, the Caleph, p. 145— the Shah of Persia, 
p. 230 

Solomon, p. 149 

SoNNiNi, on the Jerboa, p. 65-7 

Soundings in the Gulph of Persia, p. 9 

Sphinxes at PeraepoUs, p. 130. 133. 135 

Spoons as a musical instrument, p. 113 

Sports of the Bairam, p. 41 

Springs under the sea, p. 52 

Storm at Bushire, p. 60 — at Khona Korreh, p. 148— in 
Aderbigian, p. 302 — at Arz-roum, p. 326 — ^near Ca- 
raja, p. 334. 337— at Cherkes, p. 365 
Success, frigate, p. 366 

Sugar candy, bottles of, broken in honour of the Envoy, 
p. 84. 97. 124. 143 

SultanUh, ruins and tomb of, p. 257 — new city, p. 269 
Sunnis, p. 50. 67-62. 167 

Superstitions, of Indian sailors, p. 6— of Persia, p. 62, 
213. 230— Hafiz, p. 229 
Surat, pearl market at, p. 53 
Surmek, p. 149 

“ SurujeesJ* conductors, p. 357 
Swallow, white, at Bushire, p. 61 . 

Sweetmeats, p. IS. 72. 171, see p. 208 
Smith, Major L. F. p. 1 
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T 

Taliriz^ city of, 21 6-#— marble of, p. 104, 105, 16S. 
218 

TahriCy ruins and sculptures at, p. 51 

Takht-a-Kadjar at Shiraz, p. 101 — at Teheran, p. 226-T 

Takhl-a-J amsheed, p. 129 

Takht-a4ovo8 f throne of the peacock, p. 191 

Takht-e-rawan, letter, p. 158. 161. 180. 181, 188 

Talamash, M. singular story of, note, p. 33 

Tamarisk trees, p. 16 

Tamerlane, bund of, p. 124 — portrait of, 161 
Tangistoun,^.b{ 

Tasonj, village of, p. 291 
Tatars, p. 332. 356 

Teheran, p. 180-2 — first view, p, 183 — description of, 
p. 224 — unwholesome, p. 229 — contrasted with Con- 
Hantinople, p. 364 i 

Tchmis? p. 2.S1 — qu. Tchmeh, p. 245 
Tengui AH A char, ne 2 Lr Shiraz, p. 106. 122 — near Sul- 
tani^h, p. 251 

Tengui Turkoun, mountain pass, p. 84 
Tents, Cfuiiforts of, p. 302 
Terraced roofs at Arz-roum, p. 321 
Thauhet, the. Governor of a town, p, 235 
Theatre, remains of, at Shapour, p.91 
Theft, punishment of, in Persia, p. 204 
Throne of the King of Persia, marble, p. 188 — of the 
peacock, p 191 
Tigris, source of the, p. 325 
Timber, mode of felling, p. 339. 359 
Timur Beg, history of, p. 313 
Tobacco, monopoly of, p. 19 

Tocat,p.SAA \ 

Tomavn, nearly equal to a pound sterling, p. 21 { 

Tomb of the son of Kerim Khan, p. 103 — of Hafiz, 
at Shtraz, p. 104 — tombs at Nakshi Husiam, p. 125. 
128 — ^at Persepolis, p. 1.32 — at Mesjed Madr^ Sulei- 
man, p. 144 — tomb of Cyrus? p- 145— 'of Shah 
Reza, near Komeshah, p. 166 — tomb near Kohrood, 
p. 171— of Imaum Rbza, p. 180 256 — of his sister, 
p. 180 — of his son, 249 — of a wife of Imaum Hossein, 
p. 2SS — of Sultan Mahomed Khodabendeh, at 
SultanM, p. 257— of Shbmsb, near Khoi, p. 300— 
ancient tontbs at Mo$$, p. S29— at Cherkee, p. 355— 
at Soli, p. 357 

Tombs, the, islands, p. 6. 43 
Tosia, p. 353 

Tourchiz, capture of, p. 265 
Toman Irmaky river^ p. 343* 346 


Trade of Persia, see p. 237. 239 
Travelling, rate of, p. 181 — mode of, p. 292*3 
Treasures of the King of Persia, p. 238. 265 
Treaties signed, p. 201-3 — former treaty of Periiawith 
France, p. 216 
Trebisonde, p. 322. 332 
Tribes of Persia, p. 240 
Tribute of Persia, p. 236-8* 240 
Tumbling, p. 1 12 
Tumuli, or Tapi:, p. 251 
Turcomans, p. 17* 288-90 
Turcomen Cheyee, village of, p. 270 
Turkhal, p. 345 

I Tsrkish soldiery, (see JDdMt Bayraoh), p«J|Mi8-^Ty, 
p. 364— entertainment, p. 323 
Turks and Persians, p. 362-6 

Turpah Caleb, siege of, p. 912~Hreception at the castle 
of, p. 313-4 

V 

f'an, city and lake of, p. 296. S0.S 
Ferdislan, cape, p. 9. 43 — shoal of, p. 53 
Vincent, Dr. p. S. 52 

Vines in Persia, p. 251. 253 — mode of cultivation at 
Tabriz, p. 277 

yishna, sour cherry, p. 338 
Visit, Persian, p. 13.39-40. 12 

Volcanoes, near Saidabad, p. 273 — near Tabriz, p. 271— 
volcanic mutter, p. 305 

W 

ahabees, p. 62. 222. 372 
“ fVaky,'* landed properly in Persia, p. 237 
ffttUZy p. S65 

Water of Bushire, p. 60— of Teheran, p. 229 
Water-cresses, p. 227 

Water-mill, ancient custom attached to, p. 240 
Weather at Bushire, p. 61 — at Teheran, p. 230— 
roum, p. 326 

Well, p. 176— marvellous aiKashan, p. 178 
Wheeled carriages, p. 300 
Wigs of the ancient Persians, p. 89 
WiLLocK, Cornet Henry, now lieutenant Commander 
of the Bod> Guard, p. 1, 2. 37. 69. 118. 187 
Wind rhimnies at Bushire, p. 57 
Wine in Persia, p. 166 
Wolves, p. 359 

Women of Bushire, p. 61— of Diadine, p. 310— gene- 
rally, of Persia* p. 368-70— education of, p. 369 — 
beauty, p* 868 
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Wood, fcarcity of, (in the Gulph), p. 147— ot hpahan, 
p. 1 6(^m ^derbigian, 272 — ^near Arz^roumy p. 326— 
abundance of, in Alia Minor, p. 334, dec. p. 359— 
compare, p. 354 

Wreitlcrsj at Shirazy p. U9 — at Teherany p. 209 
Y 

“ rakn6y* Irish stew, p. 824 
“ Yaourty' curdled milk, p. 252 
“ Yeduky' a led horse, p. 38 
Yezdy marble of, p. 188— shawls and stuffs of, p. 208 
Yczdy Prince of, p. 208 
YezdickhauHy p. 152 — town and valley of 
Yb 21 D, thi^CALiFH, in the celebration of the Mohar^ 
renty p. 195-6. 216 
Youngaliy village of, p. 311-2 

Yosirrp Beg, at Shirazy p. 101— query Ismael Beg, 

p. 118. 120 


Z 

Zaianderoody river of hpaharty p. 160. 168. 174 — ofer- 
flows, p. 213 

Zain Labadeem, Brother of Hossbin, p. 196 
Zain Labadebn, Chief Secretary and Private Minister 
to the Prince at Shirazy p. 100. 117. 122 
“ ZapU ShaW* property forfeited to the King, p. 237 
Zaul Khan, Governor of KhUt ; his history, p. 80 
Zauvikhy village of, p. 301 
Zebra at Vienncy p. 193 
Zieray village of, p. 82 
Zenanoy p. 166 t 
Zengan, village of, p. 261 
Zergoon, plain and town of, p. 124 
“ Zomboorek,” artillery on camels, p. 108 — ^at Teheran^ 
p. 210 

Zoroaster, works of, p. 234 

Zundy dynasty of the Royal Family of, p. 150.243 


THE END. 
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each Church — ’1’1 h‘ Distance and B(‘anii” of e\/‘iy 
Pai isli or Hamli‘t, fi om tlu‘ nearest Post (Miii c ’I'own — 
Maikets — Fairs — ('orporalions — f'loo Schools — I’le 
Situation and Description of Mon.isim u s, and olhorii* 
li<j;ious Houses — Alimihers of Parliaimml — Assi/cs .md 
Petty Sessions — Collech'd from lii(‘ most autiicntic Do 
cumeats,and arranj^ed in Alphalietual Older 
By A\(ho/as Carlisle 

Fellow and Secretary of the Socu ly of Antiquaries ol 
London 

In two thu k vols 4to PiiC(‘5/ 5s. in hoards 

NOR'Lll WVLL.S; iiuludin;! its .Steneiy, Aiiti- 
qui!i(‘s, (bisloms, and some Ski ltlies of its Natural His- 
tory : dehncalcd li om A’wo FiVeui s oils Ihi onj^;h all the 
inlereshn» Parts of that Couniry , dui the Suinim i s 
of 1798 and 1801 

By the H r. W. Bindley, J.M. 

In 2 vols. Hvo. 2d Ehlil. with a new and accurate Map, 
Frontispieces, and several favourite M^elsh Airs. \(. 
1.S hoards. 

TRA^ ELS in ASI A and AI'RIU A, im liulin^ ;i 
Journey fiom Scanderooii to AKppo, ami over tlie 
Desert of fPii'!;da<l and P.assora ; a Voyage from Bassora 
to Boinliay, and alonjr the Wesl»*rn Coast of India; a 
Voyage* from Bombay lo Mocha and Suez in tlu^ Ri d 
Sea, and a Jourm'y fiom Su(‘Z lo Cairo and Rosetta, in 
Kgyl.l. 

By the late Abraham Parsons,, Esq 
In Jto. Pure 1/ 5s in hoards 

TRAVELS in ICELAND, iluiini; the Summer ol 
the Year 1 hjo. 

By Sir Ceot}^( Steuart Mackenzie, Bart. 

Fellow of the Royal ^ ociety of Edinburgh, Ac. Ac. Ac. 
With Maps and a number of Engravings, many of them 
line!) coloured, in one volume, 4to. price SL Ji?. bds 








